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Our 40th Anniversary 


lt was 40 years ago in February when the writer published 








the first issue of National Petroleum News. 

The chief reason for starting the paper was to encourage and 
help develop competition in the oil industry. The writer, therefore, 
by way of his salute to the industry, has written for this 40th anni- 
versary issue a short review of what he believes to be the industry’s 
greatest asset—the tremendous growth of competition within it. 

| hope you will take the time to read it all, because this vital 
competition has not been properly evaluated either from within or 
from without the industry. In fact, its existence has not been ad- 
mitted by the industry’s critics while oil men themselves have been 
too busy competing to pause and see just what they have created— 
probably the most hotly competitive industry in the world. 

Having lived through the growth of this great competition and 
having tried to make some contribution to its expansion and vigor, 
| submit this review in grateful appreciation of all the grand oppor- 


tunities this virile and robust industry has afforded me. 


This review starts on page 29 


























“HOLD THAT PRIME” 














INSIST ON A 


MORRISON 313 


DOUBLE POPPET FOOT VALVE 





Here is a foot valve that has everything. The 
poppets are ball shaped. The seat is of hy-car 
synthetic material, molded to fit, under high 
IMMEDIATE pressure. It is held firmly in place by a jam 
DELIVERY nut. It’s the finest foot valve ever made at oil 


equipment headquarters. 


MORRISON BROS. COMPANY 


OIL EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 
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THE RELATIONSHIP 
the volatility of the base fuel 
and the distribution of “Ethyl” 


bet ween 


antiknock compound to the 
engine cylinders is determined 
with this special equipment. 





REAPPRAISING FUEL VOLATILITY 


, owe are some refiners who have an 


excess of high-volatility stocks of 


good antiknock quality. There are 
others who, because of the use of new 
refining processes, may find it advanta- 
geous to produce quantities of high- 
antiknock stocks of relatively low vola- 
tility. The ability of such refiners to 
blend these stocks into motor gasoline 
might result in greater flexibility and 
economy of refinery operation. 

The needs of automotive transporta- 
tion are served best by the greatest pos- 
sible flexibility in the refining of petro- 
leum products. It is desirable, therefore, 
that automotive designers make every 


effort to minimize the sensitivity of 


engines to fuel volatility. 
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The problem of using gasolines that 
contain high-boiling fractions, in par- 
ticular, presents a challenge to the auto- 
motive engineer, because it is not de- 
sirable that distribution to the cyl- 
inders be obtained through excessive 
heating of the intake manifold. Such 
heating not only reduces volumetric 
efficiency and power output, but tends 
to depreciate the antiknock quality of 
highly sensitive cracked fuels. 


Problems of vapor-lock 


The use of gasolines containing the 
lighter hydrocarbons also presents prob- 
lems of engine design. High-volatility 
gasolines, under some conditions of serv- 
ice, may result in vapor-lock of fuel sys- 
tems, but experience indicates that much 
can often be done in the design of both 
engine and chassis to increase their tol- 
erance of more volatile fuels. When en 


gines and vehicles can utilize the lighter 
fuels without the occurrence of vapor- 
lock, the advantages of easier starting 
and quicker warm-up are made available 
to users of automotive vehicles. 

Volatility of gasolines is an important 
factor in connection with the formula- 
tion and utilization of ““Ethy!” brand of 
antiknock compound. As a consequence 
it has played and will continue to play 
an important part in the program of the 
Ethyl Research Laboratories. 

Research related to gasoline volatil- 
ity is only one of the many services pro- 
vided by the Ethy! Laboratories for oil 
companies. A comprehensive and con- 
tinuous research program provides in- 
formation which assists refiners directly 
in the economical production of satis 
factory gasoline and furnishes basic 
data which serve as a foundation for 
development programs related to gaso- 
lines, engines, and crankcase oils, 


Serving the Progressive Petroleum Industry Through Research 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


RESEARCH 






Detroit, Michigan, 1600 West Fight Mile Road 
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San Bernardino, California, 2600 Cajon Road 


MARLOW PUMPS e 


USER: oil Associates, Inc., 
dealer of Amityville, N. Y. 


fuel oil and heating equipment 


USES: Unloading petroleum products from trailer transport 


trucks into storage tanks. Withdrawing products from storage 


and delivering them into tank trucks. 


When this fuel oil marketer renovated these facilities 
recently, he installed Marlow Self-Priming Centrifu- 
gal Pumps another indication of the trend of 
modern bulk plant operators to improve their petro- 


leum products handling with Marlows. 


With a Marlow Self-Priming Centrifugal, accurate 
air-free metering is assured . . . an important factor 
in tank car and transport unloading where large 


quantities of air are often encountered. A Marlow 








provides this accuracy without the use of special 
back pressure valves, oversize air eliminators or air 
release heads. 


A Marlow is self-priming even on suction lifts; 
it adds fast, dependable self-priming action to the 
long recognized efficiencies of ordinary centrifugal 
pumping. This means it is efficient for underground 
storage, too, not just above ground. Furthermore, it 
does not vapor lock— it purges itself automatically. 


Another important reason that more petroleum 
marketers are installing Marlows is that close tol- 
erances are not essential to their performance. Effi- 
ciency, therefore, remains virtually unaffected by 
welding shot, tank scale and other abrasive 
solids that chew so deeply into a rotary pump's 
performance. 










FOR FULL FACTS 


write for new Marlow bulletin, 


“Petroleum Product Pumps”. 
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TO THE WEATHERMAN, THE SIGN ABOVE STANDS FOR 


A GALE 








TO EVERYONE, THIS SIGN STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e The Gulf emblem on any product stands for two 
guarantees of excellence. One visible, one invisible. 

The visible guarantee is evidenced by the plant and 
properties that make Gulf one of the country’s largest 
producers and refiners of crude oil. 

The invisible guarantee is the determination of Gulf 
to make the best petroleum products that skill, science, 
loyal employees and alert management can _ jointly 


achieve. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES REFINERIES * 
Boston * New York «+ Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh New York « Philadelphia «¢ Pittsburgh « Toledo 
Atlanta «© New Orleans ¢ Houston «+ Louisville «¢ Toledo Cincinnati «+ Port Arthur «¢ Fort Worth + Sweetwater 
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SELF-PRIMING | 
INL eaaa hy tal tc 








HIGHER EFFICIENCY 
IN HANDLING PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


FEATURES HERE IS a centrifugal pump especially developed 


1 Positively Self-Priming for the petroleum industry that is really three units in 


one. It incorporates a vacuum primin ump, an air elimi- 
2 Pump Eliminates Air ’ "- P g pump i i 


Automatically nator and a centrifugal pump in one efficient, compact unit. 


: Pump can be completely disassembled for service without 
3 Quiet Centrifugal 


Onccdiion disconnecting piping. Ideal for bulk plant, truck and general 


terminal service. 
4 No By-pass Valve is wee, 
Needed oy 
\t? 
5 Running Dry Does Not PY WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Harm This Pump f\\ be @ 
Somes THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
508 Tecumseh St., FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 








6 Rugged and Weather- 


proof Housing Please send us more information on Wayne High Lift 


+ Self-Priming Centrifugal Pumps. 


SERVICE ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
AUTO HOISTS . AIR COMPRESSORS * POWER WASHERS . COLLAPS-A-HOSE SYSTEMS 
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| _ MARATHON 
V.E.P. OIL * 


FivE MEASURE MENTS 
OF GOR GAsoLinE 


/ VOLATI“CITY 

2. VAPOR PRESSURE 
GUM CONTENT 

4 SULPHUR Cowen rT 
4. OCTANE RATINe 





“SCIENTIFIC” LUBRICATION...IN 1900! 
Lubrication of early-day cars was done with 
an oil can and a fingerful of cup grease 

plus a puzzled frown, as country blacksmiths 
tried to keep “horseless contraptions” running. 


- YEAR’S “NEW MODELS” reflect the progressive 





spirit of the motor industry, with new mechanical 
devices and engineering advances. Ohio Oil keeps 

pace with these improvements through Ohio Oil 
Training Schools like the one above... where Marathon 


servicemen keep abreast of new servicing techniques . 





keep Marathon service “Best In The Long Run.” 


MILLIONS OF MIDWEST MOTORISTS turn in at 
the familiar Marathon sign for the outstand- ~ 


ing products of The Ohio Oil Company. 


BEST IN THE Lowe RUM 


The OHIO OIL Company UCbUMibby 


Producers of Petroleum Since 1887 





Findlay, Ohio 
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SERVICING TRANSMISSIONS—Thinking among man” 
lube men is that when—and if—service stations take 
on servicing of automatic transmissions (see NPN March 
2, p. 24, and Feb. 23, p. 31), the oil industry will come 
up with one fluid which will satisfy requirements of all 
present types of automatic transmissions. Since this 
fluid is so nearly the same as motor oils of the SAE 10 
grade, some lube men are of the opinion that one SAE 
oil will come out of research laboratories and will serve 
both as a motor oil and as transmission fluid. And¢c, 
they contend, this one oil will do as good or better job 
in automatic transmissions than the fluids now used. 
While consensus of many lube men favors one motor- 


transmission oil, opinion is split as to the matter of 


marketing it to the consumer. Some oil men told NPN 
the oil should be labeled as motor oil, but be used for 
both motor and transmission. Others feel the oil should 
be packaged in two different cans—one labeled motor oil 
and the other transmission fluid. The oil men who 
backed the latter idea told NPN the motorist may feel 
he’s not getting “the real thing’ if he sees the attend- 
ant putting ‘motor oil” in his car’s transmission. 


CHANGING TIMES—Evidence of how rapidly the job- 
ber margin picture has changed was given last week at 
the annual convention of Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. 
Members unofficially instructed their officers to “soft 
pedal” the margin subject after hearing a report that 
margins have increased greatly in recent months and 
now are as high in Wisconsin as any in the country. 
Consensus of most members was that since price cut- 
ting already has started here and there, suppliers were 
justified in arguing that if margins got any higher job- 
bers would start “giving them away.” This attitude was 
n sharp contrast to a year ago when the convention 
idopted a resolution demanding increased margins. But 
since that time, margins have risen a full half cent. 


SEPARATE APPROACH—Although the Truman admin- 
istration’s Economic Stabilization Program, now pending 
n Congress, is broad enough to launch the government 
nto a commercial synthetic liquid fuels program, at 
east some Democratic congressmen believe a separate 
piece of legislation should be passed to do the job. For 
nstance, Sen. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), chairman of the 
nuportant Senate Interior Committee, is of the opinion 
hat production of synthetic fuels is so important that 
t should not be intertwined with other matters. A group 

members of the House Commerce (Crosser) Committee 
old the same view. 


] 
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AHEAD of % NEWS 


LUBE EXPORTS—Reports are that, after having once 
ruled out such a move, Commerce Department again is 
considering placing all lube oil exports under license con- 
trol with the object of plugging suspected leaks to be- 
hind the “Iron Curtain.’”’ Now, only exports to western 
Europe are so controlled. Move, if made, will come about 
mid-March. 


FUEL TANKS—Serious thought is being given as to how 
fuel oil distributors can get out from under the high de- 
livery costs involved in serving customers with only 275- 
gal. domestic tanks More heating oil marketers will be 
trying inducements in the form of a lower price schedule 
for owners taking larger dumps and will make the price 
advantage large enough to make attractive the installa- 
tion of 550-gal. or larger home storage. 


STILL STEEL—The question of a steel allocations pro- 
gram for oil terminal and bulk plant storage recently has 
come to life again but is pretty much up in the air. 
Fabricators don’t agree that such a program is necessary. 
Accordingly, proponents and opponents are being given 
until next month to “sleep” on the matter. Then, unless 
proponents come up with some solid arguments, it may 
be junked. 


HAIFA REOPENING—“It can’t be long now” generally 
expresses industry thinking about a reopening of the 
Haifa branch of the pipe line from Iraq's oil fields and 
a return to stream of the 90,000 b/d Haifa refinery. 
Some British staff men of Consolidated Refineries, Ltd., 
already are back in the refinery which was abandoned 
temporarily when all British personnel evacuated the 
Holy Land last year. Iraq is reported suffering financial 
straits because of royalties lost due to the fact that 
Iraq production has been halved by shutting the Haifa 
half of the country’s pipe line outlet. Pressure is in- 
creasing on all sides on Iraq to let oil flow through the 
pipe line to Haifa. Reopening the Haifa refinery should 
also cut down imports of Middle East crude into the U. S. 
since both Socony-Vacuum and Jersey Standard have 
credited need for assuming the burden of Haifa process- 
ing for European market for part of its increased im- 
ports to this country. 











Here’s the second of a 
series of advertisements 
telling car and truck owners \ | yn @P ue 
why 100% pure Pennsylvania 
motor oil is their best buy. 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
LIFE 
HOLIDAY 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


P PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


This year 90,000,000 of these advertisements 


will appear in 






“3 of pt BNSYLVAN a 
> Guaranteed 






[remany wumete 





Made from 
the highest grade aims oil in the world 
ea ATT Fe Ga Display, Tell and Sell your customers the advantage of always 
ee a Ca er using 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil 


from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude which meet our rigid 
quality requirements are entitled to 


carry this emblem, the registered PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
badge of source, quality and 
membership in our Association, Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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FO inl ee 


ANT QuuBts 


give your oils exactly the level of 


detergency and stability you want 
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THEY DISPERSE 





THEY CLEAN 


With the five new Monsanto Santolubes, for use in compounding 
premium and heavy-duty oils, you can select the level of stability 
and choose any detergency you want from medium to high. These 
new Santolubes serve as detergents, dispersants and anti-oxidants. 
Laboratory and field experience shows that, properly compounded 
with suitable base stocks, they make superior lubricants for stop 
and start driving and for high or low-temperature operation. Look 
into the possibilities for improving your lubricants with the new 
Santolubes. 


For technical data and experimental samples, mail the coupon or 
write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk C, Petroleum 
Chemicals Department, 1744 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


THEY RETARD CORROSION 
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pour, , 
ong depressont® 
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_X, 398, 
ANTOLUBE” 395, 395 xX, 
304 Cc — Motor oll inhibitors. 


SANTODEX" — . 
Viscosity index improvers 


SANTOPOID” 29 — 
Gear lubricant additives. 


SANTOLUBE 2 


03-A, 303. 
— Motor oil g 03-A, 520 


efergents. 


SP P - N “Mette en? 
n« 


inhibitor 
s for medi 
duty Service, vm and heavy. 















MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Desk C, Petroleum Chemicals Department 
1744 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 





MONSANTO 





. 

Please send, without cost or obligation: Data; ___ Samples on the new : 

Santolubes for use in e 

i Dali aie nw Company____ — ° 
Street___ aan ° 

 —_ _Zone State 

. 

SERVING INDUSTRY ...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Complete warehouse stocks 
of HI-V-I are available at: 
Enid, Okla.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Hutchinson, Kan.; Super- 
ior, Nebr.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Grand Island, Nebr.; Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Mason City, la.; Rock 
Rapids, la.; Denver, Colo.; Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 





; P 
™® GROUND ..on in THE sul 


is your assurance of CONTROLLED QUALITY 
year in, year out. 


It’s smart business to put your sales efforts behind 
a really superior oil like Champlin HI-V-l. For the 
past thirty years the Champlin Refining Company 
has been consistently outstanding in the production 
of quality lubricants. 


HI-V-l, developed during the war, is a double 
solvent twin-action oil that stands up at boiling 
temperatures and above, yet flows freely at zero 
‘and below. 


Refinement from paraffin-base premium Mid-Con- 
tinent crude, the finest obtainable, in Champlin’s 
one large modern refinery adds up to a reliable 
source of supply for midwest jobbers and dealers. 


a product of the 





CHAMPLIN | 
REFINING 

COMPANY 

Enid, Oklahoma | 
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Nov. 2, 1948, 
marked the be- 
ginning of one of 
the most extraor- 
dinary performances in the political 
history of the U. S. 

On that date, in common with citi- 
zens elsewhere, the voters out in 
Washington State marched to the 
polls to cast their ballots for Presi- 
dent of the United States and to 
elect a governor. 

When the results were totaled, 
they showed that Harry S. Truman 
had captured the state by around 
25,000 votes, and, amazingly, that his 
former crony in the U. S. Senate, 
Mon C. Wallgren, had been swept out 
of the office of governor by a mar- 
gin of 29,000 votes. 

A few weeks later, who should pop 
up in Florida, where the President 
was relaxing after the trying cam- 
paign, but the governor-reject of 
Washington State. He came, very 
frankly, for only one purpose: that 
of hitting up his old pal for a job. 

Not just any old job, either. It 
had to be in the cabinet, with Mon’s 
choice that of Secretary of the In- 
terior. 





Mr. Yocom 


The scene shifts to Washington, 
only things don’t go as anticipated. 
It develops that no good would come 
from moving J. A. Krug out of In- 
terior because the President owes 
Oscar L. Chapman, the likeable un- 
dersecretary who rendered yeoman 
service in the campaign, first crack 
at the secretaryship. So the pro- 
posal is made that Mr. Chapman be 
transferred to another assignment 
gotten rid of. Twice he is offered 
the ambassadorship to the Philip- 
pines and twice he refuses, saying 
he would rather be undersecretary 
then leave Interior. So that door is 
closed—a cabinet post is out of the 
question. 

Imagine the great to-do thereafter. 
The official word goes out to “find 
Mon a job.”” Everyone knows about 
t. It gets to be a popular pastime 
to speculate on where ‘“‘good old Mon’”’ 
finally will land. 

Several possibilities are looked into 
by the White House, but to no avail. 
Eventually some one hits on the idea 
i! appointing him to the U. S. Mari- 
ume Commission, but that is ruled 
ut when it is recalled that the Pa- 
fic Coast already has _ representa- 
m thereon. 

The search continues. Then the 
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INTERPRETING THE OIL NEWS 





WASHINGTON—By Herbert A. Yocom 


Political Has-Been Scrambles 


For Job; Truman Comes Through 


dawn. .To the assembled press on 
Feb. 3 Mr. Truman announces the 
answer to the $64 question: 

He was nominating the governor- 
reject of Washington State to be 
chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. Mon is particu- 
larly fitted for the job, said the 
President, because he had a great 
deal of experience in that line while 
serving with him on the old War 
Investigating (Truman) Committee 
of the Senate. 

In this manner, after one of the 
greatest job hunts in years, did the 
President of the United States take 
care at last of his old friend, who 
repudiated at home in a year of 
Democratic victory had_ followed 
him to Florida and thence to the na- 
tional capital for the undenied pur- 
pose of landing on the federal pay- 
roll. 


Even to a city supposedly inured 
to such goings on, it came as a shock 
that it should be in the NSRB of all 
places where this political light- 
weight from the Pacific Northwest 
finally is to be ensconced. 

Yet in that spot, the Senate will- 
ing—and it probably will be—Mon 
Wallgren soon will be taking over 
the responsibility of making the 
plans for gearing the national econ- 
omy for total war. Potentially, there 
is no more important position in gov- 
ernment next to the presidency it- 
self, because on how wisely and how 
well the chairman of that board di- 
rects its efforts could depend our 
very existence. 

Under the circumstances, it seems 
proper to wonder whether, by his 
appointment of the governor-reject, 
the President may not be making of 
the NSRB a haven for political has- 
beens at the risk of endangering the 
national safety. Indeed, it becomes 
even more so in light of the knowl- 
edge that, in anticipation of his own 
ascent to the chairmanship, Mon 
Wallgren already has moved in at 
NSRB a quartette of political fol- 
lowers from Washington State who, 
like himself, had to turn to other 
pastures as a result of the verdict of 
last Nov. 2. 





News notes 

gleaned from a 
trip to Milwau- 
ee: 

The experiment of the Wisconsin 
Petroleum Assn. in holding its con- 
vention sessions and trade exhibit in 
the municipal auditorium two 
blocks from headquarters in the Ho- 
tel Schroeder—in order to separate 
business and social activities, was 
hailed as a success by officers and di- 
rectors following the last afternoon's 
session. 

Before the convention opened, they 
were concerned as to whether the 
new plan, which was being closely 
watched by other Midwest associa- 
tions, would prove to be a failure. 
There were fears that many mem- 
bers would decline to leave the cozy 
and comfortable confines of the hotel, 
with its easily available conviviality, 
and walk the two blocks to the audi- 
torium. 

However, the reverse turned out to 
be true. Most members seemed glad 
for a chance to get a few breaths 
of fresh air and once they reached 


Mr. Castle 


MIDWEST—By Leonard Castle 


Wisconsin Jobbers’ New Plan 


For Convention Works out Well 


the auditorium they were forced to 
attend strictly to business for there 
were no visiting rooms available. 

Exhibitors were particularly pleased 
with results of the experiment. The 
spaciousness of the auditorium per- 
mitted a record number of companies 
to put up displays and they reported 
that attendance and interest of the 
jobbers was the greatest in history. 
Forty companies had exhibits this 
year whereas the highest number it 
had been possible to accommodate in 
the past—-when all activities were 
confined to the hotel—was 28. 

There were a few complaints that 
this year’s activities were ‘“‘spread out 
too much” and that “it is hard to 
find someone you want to talk to,” 
but these comments were in a small 
minority and the association’s direc- 
tors decided, after a record crowd 
turned out for the final afternoon 
session, that the same plan will be 
followed next year 


Everett Yerly of the Citizens In- 
dependent Oil Co. at LaCrosse, new- 
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Even if measurements are ‘‘off'’ only a few tenths of one percent, the 
errors can add up to big losses in the handling of a year's gallonage! 
Insist on the most accurate petroleum meters at terminals, loading 
racks, truck tanks—and keep them accurate! 


That's where precision-built Red Seal Meters save. With only one 
moving part in measuring chamber, non-wearing capillary seal, and 
no distortion due to pressure, they hold amazing accuracy over mil- 
lions of gallons. Calibration is sensitive, easy, positive—won't ‘‘drift.”’ 


Red Seal users like the low maintenance costs. Many also save with 
the exclusive Unit Replacement Plan by exchanging work-worn units 
with guaranteed factory rebuilt units at low cost. Take a look at the 
new Red Seal Meters—the meters distinguished for sustained accuracy 
and low maintenance. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
Pe «(50 WEST SOth STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

















ABOVE: Checking accuracy 
of Red Seal compact meter 
on modern test equipment 
in Neptune branch office. 





Bulk plant and tank truck 
meters in all sizes with new 
improved registers that 
permit easier ticket print- 
ing, and faster Auto-Stop 
settings. 
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ly elected association vice president, 
in addition to being one of the state’s 
outstanding oil jobbers, has been a 
Republican leader of western Wis- 
consin for several years. He was a 
Stassen delegate to last summer’s 
G.O.P. national convention and has 
served as county and district Repub- 
lican chairman. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. J. (Pete) Yerly, will cele- 
brate their 55th wedding anniversary 
next April 14. The elder Mr. Yerly, 
who organized the company in 1919, 
is 76 years old but still is president 
and reports for work at 8 a.m. on 
the dot every day. He was a director 
of the association for many years. 


& * * 


Julius Seiy, retiring president, em- 
phasized to members how much their 
association has progressed in eight 
years by citing a few startling fig- 
ures. When he became treasurer in 
1941, the treasury balance totaled 
$3.17. The balance as of last Jan. 1 
was $4,093, and, in addition, the asso- 
ciation has invested more than $8,000 
in government bonds. Mr. Seiy, in 
his speech, gave considerable credit 
for this progress to Kenneth C. King, 
association secretary, who took over 
the job on March 15, 1944. 


* * * 


Marinette County jobbers and deal- 
ers joined together last January to 
back the Marinette Junior Chamber 
of Commerce’s local ‘‘Miss Hush” 
radio program which raised $800 for 
the March of Dimes, according to 
Don Neverman of the Neverman Oil 
Co. at Marinette, who was a leader 
of the project. Oil jobbers also were 
leading participants in the annual 
Christmas drive to obtain toys for 
the 1,000 children in the state’s In- 
stitution for Children at nearby Chip- 
pewa Falls. 


* * * 


The association’s summer outing, 
Which annually attracts many job- 
bers from all over the Midwest, will 
be held as usual this year at Lake 
Delton. The date is June 23. ... 
George Buth of Buth Oil Co., Apple- 
ton, recently erected a new 10,000- 
gal. tank for fuel oil storage. : 
Arthur C. Meuler, Milwaukee man- 
ager for Bowser, Inc., had a hectic 
time trying to attend the convention. 
While taking his morning shower on 
the second day, he received an urgent 
call that his wife was stricken sud- 
denly at their home in Oconomowoc, 
30 miles away. Leaping into his 
clothes, he raced to Oconomowoc, 
bundled Mrs. Meuler into the car, 
and rushed back to a Milwaukee hos- 
pital. Fifteen minutes after arriving, 
she was undergoing an emergency 
operation. Doctors pronounced the 
operation successful and Mr. Meuler 
was able to return to the convention 
n the late afternoon. 
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The West Coast 
has always heen 
the Oil Industry 
Information 
Committee’s weakest spot, and the 
situation for OIIC has not improved 
in recent months. 

In some of the companies out here 
the OIIC does have friends, so there 
could be a change, but as of now the 
situation is such that almost any de- 
velopment would be an improvement, 
from OTIC’s standpoint. 

Two things have happened. The 
Western Oil and Gas Assn. has for- 
mally taken the position that it does 
in the West what the OIIC was set 
up to do. Wallace B. Curtis, public 
relations officer of General Petroleum, 
which is an association member, has 
resigned as acting district chairman 
of the OTIC. 

The Western Oil and Gas Assn. 
policy doesn’t bind individual mem- 
bers, but it is regarded as expressing 
the views of most of them. There 
has been no attempt to find a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Curtis as district chair- 
man; in fact, he hasn’t yet found 
anyone who feels authorized to ac- 
cept his resignation. The Eldean Or- 
ganization office continues here, but 
there isn’t much it can do now to 
execute a program. 


Mr. Breese 


* * * 


The State Board of Equalization 
estimates that gasoline distribution 
in California is about 70% higher 
than in 1940. Taxable distributions 
for 1948 were placed at 3,190,345,- 
698 gals., over 175 million gals. above 
1947. State population increase dur- 
ing that eight-year period was a 
little under 50%. 


* * - 


Hancock Chemical Co.’s new $1,- 
000,000 plant for the recovery of sul- 
phur from oil refinery gases is now in 
operation. It has been described in 
the press as the major 1949 develop- 
ment in Los Angeles’ struggle against 
smog. 

The plant is the only one of its 
kind in the U. S. It processes hydro- 
gen sulphide from the Richfield Oil 
Corp. and The Texas Co. refineries. 
The plant has a capacity of 100 tons 
a day of hydrogen’ sulphide, with 
Richfield supplying about 65 tons and 
Texaco, 35 tons. 


* * * 


Legislation—-A bill was introduced 
in California Legislature te establish 
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PACIFIC COAST—By Frank Breese 


OIIC’s Troubles Pile Up 
West of the Rockies 


a severance tax applicable to petro- 
leum and natural gas production. It 
proposes a levy on crude oil produc- 
tion at the rate of 14 to 27c a bar- 
rel depending on gravity; on natural 
gas at the rate of 1.2c per 1000 cubic 
feet and on natural gasoline at the 
rate of 1.2c a gallon. 

The bill isn’t given much of a 
chance by industry observers. 

In Oregon, some state officials 
have asked that the state gasoline 
tax be raised 1.5c a gallon. The high- 
way interim committee had suggested 
hiking the rate from 5 to 6c a gallon. 
Recently, however, another 0.5c in- 
crease has been proposed because the 
highways have been heavily damaged 
during the severe winter. 

In Washington, too, the highway in- 
terim committee proposed that the 
state gasoline tax be raised from 5 to 
6.5c a gallon. It also suggested in- 
creases in different motor vehicle 
fees. Proposal to hike truck weight 
fees has drawn heavy fire from truck 
operators. 


> * * 


Canadian crude oil may find its 
way into the markets of the Pacific 
Northwest, now serviced principally 
by California. 

That possibility was disclosed by 
Robert L. Minckler, president of the 
General Petroleum Corp., in a talk 
given recently at Bakersfield, Calif. 
He said the recent discovery of two 
new Canadian fields is adding to 
Canadian petroleum reserves at a 
very rapid rate. 

Mr. Minckler said further, “It is 
probable that within 1949 the produc- 
tion of crude oil in Canada will ex- 
ceed the Canadian requirements, at 
least in the plains region, and that 
oil will then be available for move- 
ment to the United States by long 
distance pipe lines... 

“The development up there has not 
reached the point where you can say 
it will go this way or that way, but 
further exploration is necessary and 
is being vigorously prosecuted. 

“The natural market for that oil 
is going to be the United States, 
and a pipe line could be laid from 
that area to the Columbia River Ba- 
sin or the Spokane area or the Seattle 
area just about as easily as it could 
be laid to the Chicago area.” 

Mr. Minckler also remarked there 
is a possibility that West Texas 
crude may eventually flow into Cali- 
fornia. 
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Here are the newly elected officers of the Oil Men’s Club of Kansas City. 
finery Assn., vice chairman; Jay W. Wilson, retired Kansas City division manager, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), chairman; 
Carl E. Bolte, Battenfeld Grease “& Oil Co., vice chairman; and W. M. Fredericksen, Sinclair Refining Co., secretary-treasurer 


Left to right are: S. A. White, Cooperative Re- 


200 Members Goal of Kansas City Oil Men’s Club in ‘49 


Two hundred members for 1949 is 
the goal of the Membership Commit- 
tee of the Oil Men’s Club of Kansas 
City Committee chairman, A. D 
Eubank, Quaker State Refining Co. 
is confident of success, despite the 
fact that members are constantly 
being lost because of company per- 
sonnel changes. Present membership 
now stands at about 168. 

Outstanding feature of the club’s 
year-round schedule of social get-to- 
gethers is the annual Christmas 
Party, proceeds of which go to chari- 
table Kansas City institutions. The 
1948 party of Dec. 20 at the President 
Hotel was the largest to date, not 
only from the point of view of at- 
tendance but so far as money collect- 
ed is concerned. More than 250 oil 
men and families who attended con- 
tributed $1,400—90°% of which was 
divided among the Mercy Hospital 


Cerebral Palsy Nursery School and 
Children’s Convalescent Center. Fred 
H. Helling, Penn Central Oil Co., 
chairmaned the Welfare Committee 
that handles Christmas Party details 
each year. 

Other scheduled activities of the 
club include: regular meetings on the 
third Monday of every month; golf 
parties; at least one stag party dur- 
ing the year; one mixed party, and a 
Thanksgiving party. One of the old- 
est of oil clubs in the country, the 
Kansas City club celebrated its 25th 
anniversary with a big, jubilee party 
during October, 1945. 

tetiring 1948 officers are: J. C. 
Nourse, chairman, Nourse Oil Co.; 
and H. E. Tatman, Jesco Lubricants 
Co., vice chairman. Mr. Nourse, who 
served as chairman in 1947 also, is 
the son of Jack C. Nourse, deceased, 
one of the founders and first chair- 


man of the organization. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. M. Fredericksen 
is now on his ninth year in that post 

Chairmen of the 1949 club commit- 
tees, in addition to Mr. Eubank, ar 
J. M. Bellamy, Sinclair Refining Co., 
Audit & Finance; H. E. Purdy 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Program 
& Entertainment; L. S. Loudon 
Skelly Oil Co., Reception; and A. J 
Daniel, Battenfeld Grease & Oil Co., 
Welfare. 

Members of the club’s Board of 
Governors, in addition to club officers 
shown above, include: Hazel Wald- 
ron, recording secretary; J. P. Willis, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; C. C. Di- 
vinny, Mid-Continent Petroleum Co.; 
Ed Clear, Certified Oil Co.; J. O 
sriggs, Skelly Oil; J. F. Cavanaugh, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; C 
J. Jameson, Continental Oil Co.; and 
Mr. Nourse. 
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7 of 20 Jobber Groups Hold 
Up Action on Divorcement 


7 Other State Associations Support Legislative 


Action, 6 Are Opposed as Council Meeting Nears 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


With less than two weeks to go 
before the topic comes up for dis- 
cussion and possible action by Na- 
tional Oil Jobber Council, sentiment 
favoring divorcement of marketing 
from other segments of the oil in- 
dustry has taken on a more cautious 
tone. 

What the Jobber Council discus- 
sions will show March 21-22 at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., as to any further shift 
in sentiment either for or against 
divorcement and government regula- 
tions for oil is problematical. At 
NPN press time, the score on the 
stand of state jobber groups regard- 
ing marketing divorcement showed: 

Seven jobber associations (South 
Carolina, Iowa, Michigan, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Kentucky) 
favoring divorcement or some other 
type of government controls. How- 
ever, as in the case of Kentucky, 
this does not necessarily mean ap- 
proval or support of the Gillette 
divorcement bills (S. 571, 572 and 


dio). 


Six jobber groups have gone on 
record opposing divorcement (New 
York, New England, Kansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine and Pennsylvania). 

Seven associations” have taken no 
stand on divorcement (North Caro- 
lina, Nebraska, Northwest Petroleum 
Assn., Wisconsin, South Dakota, Flor- 
ida and Missouri). 


Events Affecting Opinion 


Several things have happened since 
the margin issue brought the divorce- 
ment question to its highest inten- 
sity last year. For example: 

1—Major suppliers have, in many 
nstances, increased margins. This 


S particularly true in the Midwest. 
\S Was pointed out in NPN’s Mia- 
est column Jan. 19, p. 9, “Sentiment 
‘or divorcement and/or price control 
aS methods of obtaining increased 
nargins is in the process of vanish- 
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ing among Midwest jobbers. Prin- 
cipal reason is the wider spread in 
margins granted during the last two 
or three months by virtually all sup- 
plying companies... .” 

2—In areas where jobbers feel 
margin adjustments have been in- 
adequate or even negligible (especial- 
ly in the South), support of divorce- 
ment is stronger. 

3—-Supply has shifted from tight 
to ample, and return of competition 
has tempered thinking of many job- 
bers. 

4—-Reflecting the change in supply- 
demand picture is the drop in prices 
of some products and speculation as 
to possible future price dips. Thought 
has been expressed by some jobbers 
that if prices.come down and current 
margins remain as is now, they’ll be 
happy. This has tempered thinking of 
many Independents regarding di- 
vorcement and government regula- 
tions. 

5—While some jobber groups may 
be inclined to favor divorcement, 
they likewise are displeased with the 
divorcement bills proposed by Gil- 
lette. This has promoted some caution 
and in some instances perhaps has 
even resulted in cooling the ardor for 
divorcement of any kind. 


In addition to these factors, oppo- 
sition within the council to divorce- 
ment has been on the basis that once 
government gets a toe hold on an 
industry no one knows when, if ever, 
the regulation will stop. NPN’s Mid- 
west column of Nov. 3, 1948, p. 11, 
pointed out: 

“Opponents of divorcement point out 
that it is conceivable Congress would 
decide to carry the program one step 
further and order separation of the 
wholesale and retail functions of the 
marketing branch. This, of course, 
would strike a severe blow at the 
jobbers, who, in most instances, have 
retail outlets along with their jobbing 
activities.” 

Highlighting the Jobber Council 
meeting in Pine Bluff will be the two 





reports to be submitted by the Price 
Control Committee headed by Denny 
Klepper of Kansas and the Divorce- 
ment Committee headed by Gordon 
Duke. The reports of these two com- 
mittees will be weighed in the light 
of developments since the November 
meeting of the council and in light 
of the current situation 
Recapitulation shows these actions 
taken by various state jobber groups 
on divorcement and government con- 
trols last year and so far this year 
(asterisk indicates association is not 
a member of the Jobber Council): 


Arkansas—December, 1948: Voted 
to instruct its representatives to Job- 
ber Council to favor divorcement. 

Florida—March, 1948: Voted op- 
position to government controls. 


Illinois—February, 1949: Rejected 
the Gillette bills and opposed imme- 
diate passage of the proposed di- 
vorcement bills in their present form. 

Indiana—February, 1949: Board of 
directors voted opposition to divorce- 
ment of the oil industry 

Ilowa—February, 1948: Went on 
record aS opposing government con- 
trols of oil; March, 1948: J. A. Den- 
nis, jobber association secretary, in 
bulletin to members, urged divorce- 
ment; October, 1948: Association 
adopted resolution urging 
ment; February, 1949: Acted to sup- 
port Gillette in his efforts to divorce 
marketing from othe 
the oil industry, but took no action 
on the other Gillette bills 


divorce- 


segments of 


Kansas—January, 1949 Opposed 
divorcement. 
Kentucky—February, 1949: Termed 


the Gillette proposals for divorcement 
not proper. Went on record opposing 
price controls or any other govern- 
ment controls over oil but said it 
would support the Jobber Council in 
seeking “proper” divorcement unless 
material margin increases are forth- 
coming. 

*Maine—February, 1949: Majority 
of association members expressed op- 
position to all forms of government 
control “now under consideration” by 
the Jobber Council. 

*Michigan—April, 1948: Expressed 
opposition to federal regulation; De- 
cember, 1948: Committee named to 
seek aid through Congress or courts 
unless margin relief is otherwise 
granted. 

Missouri—March, 1948: Voiced op- 
position to government controls. 

Nebraska — December, 1948: De- 
clined to take a stand on divorce- 
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ment ‘until we know its full impli- 
cations.” 

*New England— January, 1949: Op- 
posed to price control and general 
government interference with busi- 
ness. 

New York—-December, 1948: Op- 
posed divorcement. 

North Carolina — January, 1948: 
Went on record of opposing govern- 
ment controls; January, 1949: Decided 
to withhold action on the margin ques- 
tion for the time being. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn.—Janu- 
ary, 1949: Took no stand on divorce- 
ment, deciding to wait and see what 
Jobber Council does at Pine Bluff. 

Pennsylvania —- December, 1948: 
Association voted to await action of 
the Jobber Council before taking a 
stand on divorcement. 

South Carolina January, 1948: 
Urged divorcement of marketing; 
June, 1948: Asked Justice Depart- 
ment and Congress to aid in seeking 
divorcement; November, 1948: En- 
dorsed action of National Oil Mar- 
keters Assn. which voted to ask for 
divorcement; February, 1949: Re- 
emphasized its position in favor of 
divorcement and endorsed the Gil- 
lette proposals. 

South Dakota 
divorcement. 


No stand taken on 


Tennessee—-October, 1948: Named 
committee to work out a plan for 
the association to join Independent 
tire dealers and others in support of 
divorcement; January, 1949: Letter 
to members by Association President 
J. F. Cummins told why Tennessee 
jobber leans toward divorcement. 

Virginia May, 1948: Reiterated 
its September, 1947, call for divorce- 
ment. 


Wisconsin October, 1948: Voted 
in favor of divorcement; March, 
1949: Withheld action on divorce- 
ment issue, referring it to associa- 
tion’s board of directors ‘‘for further 
study awaiting the report of the Di- 
vorcement Committee of National Oil 
Jobbers Council. . , 


Examiner Asks ICC to Rule 
Champlin Common Carrier 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON —Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been asked to 
find that Champlin Refining Co. is 
common carrier of refined petroleum 
products by pipe line and subject to 
provisions of Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

This recommendation is made _ by 
ICC Examiner J. Paul Kelley in pro- 
posed report issued by Commission 
in two investigation proceedings un- 
dertaken, report says, because Cham- 
plin failed to comply with require- 
ments relating to annual or other re- 
ports and to rate schedules and tariff 
publication. 
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Legality of Requirements Contracts May Be 
Settled by Outcome of Exclusive Dealing Case 


WASHINGTON —tThe pending Su- 
preme Court decision in the Justice 
Department’s “exclusive dealing” 
case against Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia and Standard Stations, Inc., 
may determine whether so-called re- 
quirements contracts such as Stand- 
ard’s are illegal of themselves. 

Several members of the high trib- 
unal exhibited interest on this score 
in arguments of opposing counsel on 
March 3 and 4, although the attor- 
neys expended their efforts on the 
question whether a federal district 
judge in Los Angeles was right in 
holding that Standard’s contracts vio- 
late the antitrust laws by being nu- 
merous and “cornering” a $66,000,000 
volume of business. 

Chief Justice Vinson and Justice 
Frankfurter even indicated they deem 
any contract illegal which commits 
a dealer to buying the goods of none 
but the contracting supplier. 

The companies were represented in 
the arguments by John M. Hall, Los 
Angeles; DJ, by its antitrust chief, 
Herbert A. Bergson. 

While Mr. Bergson insisted the 
trial court was correct in applying 
the “substantial segment of com- 
merce” test to the contracts, Mr. 
Hall emphasized the companies’ con- 
tention that a “lessening,” rather 
than an increase, of competition in 
the western area market would re- 
sult if Standard were barred from 
using requirements clause contracts. 
Those are, he said, commonly used 
by “powerful and aggressive’ com- 
petitors, who could then fence off 
Standard from its present dealers. 
Cites Danger to Independent Dealer 

Pointing out that the government 
has not attacked Standard’s direct 
operations, and declaring that it 
could not successfully attack them, 
Mr. Hall said dealers in the area 
would “not welcome” a move by 
Standard to do all its marketing 
through employe-operated outlets. 
Such a move, he said, would “elimi- 
nate the small independent dealer.” 

Also, he suggested that under the 
injunction contemplated by DJ, the 
supplier with a “prominent” brand 
of product would grow by virtue of 
his brand advantage, and = small 
chains, too, would crowd out the 
small independent dealer. 

Further, he said, it would be a 
mistake to assume that “split-pump”’ 
operations would increase, since their 
costs are higher than those of undi- 
vided operations. 

Mr. Hall asked that a “rule of rea- 
son” be applied to the situation. With 
Standard’s contracts not unlawful of 
themselves, he said, the trial court 


should not have ruled out evidence as 
to the over-all competitive picture. 
Not Illegal Per Se 

When Mr. Bergson spoke in re- 
buttal, he was asked if he conceded 
that the contracts are not illegal per 
se. He said Mr. Hall was “correct” 
in saying they are not. 

“Why do you say that?” inquired 
Justice Reed. 

“I expect,” replied Mr. Bergson, 
“on account of what you (the court) 
said (in the Columbia Steel Case).”’ 

Justice Frankfurter, however, came 
up with a definition to the effect 
that when a restraint of trade has 
the effect of monopolizing any part 
of interstate commerce it is illegal 
per se under Section 1 of the Sher- 
man Act. 

And Justice Vinson made an obser- 
vation indicating he felt that ‘‘fore- 
closure” of competitors from a single 
service station might be unlawful 
under the Sherman Act. 

The court often asks questions and 
makes remarks one way, then writes 
decision another. But these may have 
pointed a course of reasoning by the 
court which, while cutting across the 
lines argued by both litigants, would 
reach the condemnatory end sought 
by DJ. 

Justice Frankfurter started with 
the question of what ‘‘standards’”’ the 
government uses to determine when 
exclusive dealing contracts, if not in 
themselves illegal, begin having an 
unlawful effect. 

“Where do you draw the line—at 
10% (of total volume of business in 
the marketing area) at 15%?” 


Looks for Something ‘Substantial’ 


Mr. Bergson said DJ looks for 
something “substantial’—in number 
of contracts and business volume. 

Justice Jackson went at the ques- 
tion from another angle. He wanted 
to know if DJ would deem Standard 
to be violating the law if it replaced 
its lessee dealers with its own em- 
ployes. 

Mr. Bergson said DJ might if the 
direct operations become ‘“substan- 
tial.” At the same time, he pointed 
out that DJ is not attacking Stand- 
ard’s direct operations in the pres 
ent case. 


Shell Shifts Farm Sales 
NEW YORK-—Shell Oil has trans- 


ferred marketing of agricultural 
products formerly sold by it to thé 
agricultural products department ot 
Shell Chemical Corp., to eliminat: 
parallel sales efforts. Shell’s special 
products department formerly han- 
dled sales of insecticides, weed killers, 
plant hormones and fertilizers. 
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API Board Hits Self-Serves 


National Fire Protection Assn. Committee Urges 
Many Self-Serve Rules Apply to Other Stations Too 


Interest in the controversy over 
self-serve gasoline stations rose sev- 
eral points this week. These devel- 
opments highlighted events: 


1—API board of directors, ina 
formal resolution, .disapproved 
self-serves and termed them haz- 
ards to public safety. 

2—-National Fire Protection 
Assn. committee asserts that 
many requirements outlined for 
self-serve operation should be ex- 
tended to conventional type sta- 
tions. 

3—North Carolina was sched- 
uled to get its first self-serve 
outlet this week. 

i—State legislatures in some 
areas were casting a legal eye to- 
ward the serve-yourself type of 
filling station. 


The API board said it “disapproves 
of gasoline dispensing practices which 
permit customers, regardless of age, 
competency, training or experience 
to operate service station pumps and 
to fuel automotive vehicles without 
attendants.”” The board also said 
self-serves threaten the oil industry’s 
record for fire safety. 

Committee on Flammable Liquids 
this week made public its report to 
National Fire Protection Assn. in 
Which it said that only self-serves 
where effective supervision is assured 
should be permitted to operate. The 
committee then went on to say that 
many of the requirements outlined 
for self-serve operation should be 
extended to conventional stations. 
The report stated: 


“The committee finds that many of 
the requirements that have been in- 
corporated in municipal ordinances 
where self-service gasoline stations 
are permitted, deal with safety fea- 
tures which should be applied to all 
gasoline stations, whether or not of 
the self-service type. These include 
uch features as provision for remote 
ontrol to stop the gasoline pump in 
ase of fire or other emergency, pro- 
Vision of suitable fire extinguishers, 
proper location of pumps, islands, 
lrainage, etc., proper construction of 
ervice station buildings, provision for 
lisposal of crank case drainings, and 
ke features. 

‘The committee further recom- 

ends that self-serve gasoline sta- 

ms should require a special license 
ssued by the fire department or other 
cal authority in addition to the 
ordinary license for gasoline storage 
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in order to facilitate effective con- 
trol.” 

The committee also reported that 
so-called automatic nozzles—designed 
to close automatically when the 
gasoline tank on a car is full—should 
not be required as a condition of ap- 
proval of self-service station dis- 
pensing devices. The committee in 
its report recommended, however, 
that the use of any device which 
permits the dispensing of gasoline 
when the hand of the pump operator 
is removed from the nozzle control 
lever be forbidden. 


“The committee finds that many 
operators are attaching latching de- 
vices to hold such nozzles in the 
open position,” the report explained. 


N. Carolina Gets Self-Serve 


President Reed DeVaney of Sonny 
Service Oil Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
told NPN he was converting a con- 
ventional private-brand station to 
self-serve operation. Station, which 
has been operating for the past two 
years as a price-seller, has been do- 
ing a monthly gallonage of about 
45,000 gals. Mr. DeVaney said he 
expects to triple the gallonage under 
self-serve operation and says the re- 
tail price will be 16c (ex tax) for 
housebrand and 2c higher for premi- 
um. Both prices will be about 4c be- 
low most other prices in Chariotte. 


Mr. DeVaney, whose company is 
supplied by Crown Central Petroleum 
Corp., said station has two pumps on 
each of four islands which stand at 
right angles to the street. Nine at- 
tendants now man the station but 
he plans to carry on his self-serve op- 
erations on a 24-hour basis with six 
or seven attendants. Attendants will 
dispense oil, Mr. DeVaney says, leav- 
ing only gasoline pumping to motor- 
ists. 

Control tower will have automatic 
shut-off for any pump, according to 
Mr. DeVaney. He said the station 
was inspected by the local fire warden 
who “said he’d let me know if any- 
thing was wrong. He hasn't called 
back, so I guess everything is O.K.” 

Mr. DeVaney indicated that a 
Greensboro, N. C., station of similar 
size will be converted to self-serve 
operation if the Charlotte proves suc- 
cessful. 


Legislation Considered 


While self-serve outlets continued 
to pop up here and there, proponents 
of state legislative bills which would 
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ban serve-yourself gasoline stations 
were not faring too well. 

South Dakota Legislature § ad- 
journed last week without taking ac- 
tion on a bill which would have 
banned self-serve operations by li- 
censing station employes and forbid- 
ding any person other than a licensed 
employe to pump gasoline. 


In Iowa a similar proposal was de- 
layed “indefinitely.” A like proposal 
in New York is reported in for a 
tough time before, and if, it passes. 


Bill to Be Introduced in N. J. 


A bill banning self-serves has been 
prepared for introduction in the New 
Jersey Legislature. Advocated by 
the New Jersey Gasoline Retailers 
Assn., the measure was scheduled to 
be introduced this week. 


The original intention of the re- 
tail association to seek an employe 
licensing act as the best way to com- 
bat self-serves was dropped in favor 
of the present measure when several 
objections were raised to the former. 


A similar bill to ban self-serves is 
now before the state legislature in 
Washington. 


The New Jersey action on self- 
serves began recently when Rein Mo- 
tors opened a self-serve outlet dis- 
tributing Calso brand gasoline in 
Hackensack. John Dressler, Gasoline 
tetailers Assn. executive secretary, 
said the four-pump station still is 
going strong. He added that no other 
dealers, in what he termed “a strong- 
ly organized area,” have broken the 
price line. He said he feared that 
if one station met the 4e reduction 
being offered by Rein, many stations 
would go tumbling after im a price- 
cutting wave. 


Station Sales Trends 
Irregular in January 


WASHINGTON—January _ service 
station business was better than that 
of January, 1948, in seven of 11 
larger cities chosen at random, ac- 
cording to Census Bureau. In the 
four others, it was off from 1% to 
6° O- 


Information gathered by bureau as 
by-product of check for trade trends 
in 68 representative areas, shows sta- 
tion volume percentage changes last 
January from year ago and from De- 
cember, 1948 as follows: 


Jan., 1949 Jan., 1949 

Compared Compared 
with with 

City Jan., 1948 Dec., 1948 
Los Angeles i 6 
San Francisco . 6 1 
Washington 1.12 4 
Chicago j 4 . 
Fort Wayne ) 10 
Boston . l 2s 
Detroit 6 12 
St Louis 2 0 
New York ‘ +10 ; 
Philadelphia ’ a 6 
Pittsburgh -? 6 
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Marketers Not Satisfied 
With Margins in Northeast 


Price Reductions Made by Some Jobbers Has Weakened 


Cause of Majority Who Feel Margins Are Insufficient 


By BRUCE QUAYLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


Marketers in the nine-state North- 
east Region, which consumes on an 


average about 65% of the nation’s 
No. 2 fuel oil, are still dissatisfied 
with the existing margins on that 


product. Adding to the marketer’s 
unhappiness—and serving to neutral- 
ize any argument for increased mar- 


gin—-is the tendency on the part of 
some marketers to cut prices, giv- 
ing part of whatever spread they 


may now have. 

The majority of fuel oil distributors 
have shied away from price reduc- 
tions. Abundant supplies and warm 
weather, however, have moved some 
marketers to cut back their own mar- 
gins through price reductions, and 
this has put the damper on agitation 
for margin relief. 

Most marketers feel that such dis- 
cussions toward improved margins 
are necessary even though they ad- 
mit that fuel oil spreads increased 
when general price changes occurred 
early in the heating season. 

For gasoline jobbers, the margin 
picture is reportedly a bit brighter 
than it was several months ago, with 
higher-than-average winter consump- 
tion helping the situation. In Penn- 
sylvania, however, the jobber associa- 
tion is openly dissatisfied with gaso- 


line margins and is showing more 
interest in them than in fuel oil 


spreads. 
Big-City Prices Disrupted 

The price gymnastics of No. 2 fuel 
oil which have disrupted the margin 
picture have been generally centered 
in big-city areas where large stor- 
age facilities make for big inven- 
tories. In New York City, tank 
wagon, yard, tank car and barge 
prices have been on a steady down- 
ward escalator and major suppliers 


have reacted to the situation bv 
steadily lowering prices. Such price 
changes have in turn been felt in 


other terminal, cities throughout the 
area, 

Under the rack buyers in New 
York City have been cutting prices 
sharply, and postcards to consumers 
have offered 11.8c and 11.5ec when 
posted tank wagon price was 12c. 
In nearby Nassau County on Long 
price cutting the fuel 


Island, 
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forced 


oil dealer association to issue a pub- 
lic statement that its members were 


“maintaining the market price of 
a.” 
Similarly in Boston when posted 


price was 12.5c, one operator was 
offering 11.5c, and free burner service 
to consumers and peddlers were re- 
ported buying under the rack at al- 
most tank car price levels. In the 
Auburn-Lewiston area of Maine, price 
wars were reported to have lowered 
fuel prices from 1c to 2.25c per gal. 

Most other areas can report similar 
conditions as the market reacted to a 
sharp change from the cold weather 
and short supply of the 1947-48 heat- 
ing season to a drastically opposite 
situation this season. 

A study of prices before general 
changes of last December and current 
prices for No. 2 fuel will indicate 
margin trends in New York and New 
England which consume slightly less 
than half of the nation’s supply. 
Similar margin advances were made 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Prices are posting of Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Co. (See table at bottom of 


page.) 

In New Jersey, distributor mar- 
gins are running at about 2.5 and 
over. In Pennsylvania margins gen- 


erally are averaging 2.5c with some 
few over that. 

In some cases the price changes 
which brought margin increases were 
accompanied by a supplier-dropping 
of a 1% cash discount allowed for 
10-day payments. This amounted 
to taking back the margin increase, 
some marketers said, but such dis- 
counts have now been generally re- 
stored. 

Thus, on the surface, 
margins for distributors 
vanced in the nine states of the 
Northeast section for 0.1e to 0.5c 
per gal. in recent months, but in 
many cases supply and weather since 


No. 2 fuel 
have ad- 





that time have erased all or part of 
such gains temporarily. 


Says Margin Boost Inadequate 


“The recent margin advances are 
not enough. There is still a great 
need in this part of the country for 
increased margins,’ Harry Hilts, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Empire State 
Petroleum Assn., said last week dis- 
cussing the margin picture. He com- 
mented that jobber income is still be- 
low a proper level, noting that in a 
telegram to Gov. Thomas Dewey re- 
cently he reported state jobbers av- 
eraging 1.5% .to 2.5% net income. 
eraging 1.5% to 2.5% net income on 
sales. 

Raymond Rideout, president of the 
Maine Independent Oil Marketers, de- 
scribed the latest margin boosts as a 
step in the right direction, but re- 
ported his members are not satisfied. 
He said margins in the state on fuel 
oil are not uniform. 

Grover Dale, executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., 
said margins in his state were “not 
too bad’ but indicated they were 
not too good either. He said a zoning 
of the state about a year ago by At- 
lantic Refining had improved the sit- 
uation. 


Cites Need for Efficient Operation 


A major company marketing ex- 
ecutive discussing margins said that 
his company realized that distributor 
costs have risen along with thos 
of the supplier, but he pointed out 
that while his company has been and 
is continuing to make efforts for in- 
creased efficiency in its operations to 
get the most out of whatever pric: 
it charges, some distributors are still 


marketing in a relatively inefficient 
manner. 
On this score, the Oil-Heat Insti- 


tute of New England is putting into 
operation a monthly average operat- 
ing cost survey to enable its mem- 
bers to most efficiently utilize th: 
margins they have, whether or not 
such margins are considered suffi- 
cient. Under the survey plan each 
member wishing to take part will 
submit monthly his costs for certain 
phases of the distributing operation 
These cost reports will be averaged 
for each Operation and a report 0! 
the average made to the members 
This will enable them to see hov 
(Continued on p. 75) 


Comparison of No. 2 Fuel Prices and Margins 


BEFORE DECEMBER, 1948, 
PRICE CHANGES 


Point re 
sangor, Me 10.7 
Portland, Me 9.9 
3urlington, Vt 11.1 
3oston 9.8 
Providence, R. | gS 
Hartford, Conn 10.4 
3ridgeport, Conn 9.8 
Albany, N. Y 9.5 
Syracuse, N. Y 11.1 
Buffalo, N. Y 10.9 
Binghamton, N. \¥ 11.7 


Tw 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2a 
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CURRENT PRICEs, 
AFTER CHANGES 


Margin 

Margin TX TW Margin Chang 
2.2 9.9 12.6 » ey 0.5 
2.4 9.1 12.0 2.9 0.5 
2.4 10.0 12.8 2.8 0.4 
2.8 9.0 12.1 3.1 0.3 
2.6 9.0 12.0 0 0.4 
2.5 9.3 12.0 2.7 0.2 
2.5 9.0 11.7 2.7 0.2 
2.4 8.9 11.6 ee 0.3 
2.5 9.8 12.4 2.6 0.1 
2.8 10.4 13.3 29 0.1 
2.2 10.9 13.4 2.0 0.3 
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Mexican Oil Deal With Private Group May Open 
Way for Her to Obtain U. S. Government Loan 


Mexico has entered into a 25-year 
exploration and drilling contract with 
a private U. S. group which opens 
the door to substantial foreign par- 
ticipation in the development of her 
oil resources for the first time since 
expropriation. 


Formal announcement of the deal 
at Mexico City on March 5 culmin- 
ated months of study and negotia- 
tion, involving various American in- 
terests, in an effort to find some 
formula that would again allow 
Mexico access to outside capital and 
oil know-how, without at the same 
time doing violence to Mexican law 
which forbids exploitation of those 
oil resources by other than Mexicans. 


By coming to terms with the U. 8S. 
group—headed by Ralph K. Davies, 
Edwin W. Pauley and Samuel B. 
Mosher—Mexico also may have im- 
measurably improved her prospects 
for getting a U. S. government loan 
with which to rehabilitate and expand 
her now inadequate internal oil dis- 
tribution system. She has long been 
wanting funds for such purposes, 
only to run afoul the official Wash- 
ington position that so long as pri- 
vate capital continued to be denied 
entry the U. S. Treasury is closed to 
her. Now however, the Mexican 
Petroleum Director, Antonio J. Ber- 
nudez, can point to the newly-signed 
contract as evidence of Mexico's 
having changed directions when he 
arrives in Washington shortly to 
commence loan talks. 

Presumably other similar private 
agreements will follow this first size- 
able re-entry of American operators 
into Mexico, as activities of the group 
are to be confined to the states of 
Tabasco and Vera Cruz and will in- 
volve only 10 of the most likely oil- 
bearing structures, of which many 
more are to be found in those states 
and elsewhere in the country. 


The 25-year contract with the 
Davies-Pauley-Mosher group provides 
that the Americans will be reim- 
bursed in crude oil for actual ex- 
penses of drilling productive wells, 
and, as a profit, get 15% of all oil 
produced from wells drilled in up- 
lands and 18.25% of all oil produced 
from those drilled in submerged 
coastal areas. In keeping with Mex- 
ican oil law, operations will be under 
the direct supervision and control of 
Petroleos Mexicanos (the govern- 
ment oil monopoly) and completed 
productive wells will pass into posses- 
sion of Pemex “for exploitation.” 
There will be no expenses recaptured 
for dry holes. 


Geological, geophysical and explor- 
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atory operations will be commenced 
immediately by a newly-formed com- 
pany known as Mexican American 
Independent. Most activity appar- 
ently will be concentrated along the 
southeastern coast of Tabasco, in 
both on and off-shore areas. 


Mr. Davis signed the contract for 
American Independent Oil Co.; Mr. 
Mosher for Signal Oil & Gas Co. 
(of Los Angeles), and Mr. Pauley, 
who some months ago disposed of 
his interests in the Petrol Corp. (of 
Los Angeles), for himself as an in- 
dividual. 


By a coincidence, completion of 
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the deal came in a week also marked 
by announcement of the successful 
culmination of negotiations in Saudi 
Arabia whereby American Independ- 
ent Oil Co. will acquire Pacific West- 
ern Oil Corp. as an associate in de- 
veloping an oil concession in the 
Kuwait neutral zone. At Los An- 
geles, Pacific Western's J. Paul Getty 
disclosed that his company had signed 
a contract under which it obtains oil 
exploration and development rights 
to the King of Saudi Arabia’s un- 
divided one-half of the zone. 


As American Independent holds a 
similar grant to the Sheik of Kuwait's 
undivided one-half, this means that 
the two companies will have to get 
together on a joint operating agree- 
ment before drilling can be com- 
menced. Negotiations to this end 
will be started at once, according to 
Mr. Getty. 


ECA Terms It Unwise to Set Up Preferential 
Status for Domestic Oil Bought Under ERP 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON-—Still smouldering 
this week was the fight over petro- 
leum imports with the Economic Co- 
operation Administration asserting 
that it weuld be unwise to establish 
“preferential status” for domestic oil 
purchases financed out of the fed- 
eral Treasury under the European 
Recovery Program. 


Both the ECA, which administers 
the ERP, and also the State Depart- 
ment agreed with Independent do- 
mestic producers that there is no 
longer a world-wide or domestic oil 
shortage. 

But, according to ECA Administra- 
tor Paul Hoffman: 

“Any change in the existing law 
tending to establish a preferential 
status for domestic sources would 
not only increase the drain upon 
American reserves but would deprive 
foreign purchasers relying on ECA 
financing of the advantages of lower 
prices at which such commodities 
might be available from sources out- 
side the U. S. and would thus tend 
to defeat the objectives of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program by adding 
to the cost of these vital supplies.” 

Mr. Hoffman based this view on 
statistics which, he said, showed that 
European nations “saved’’ 28c to 91c 
per bbl. in oil purchased in Persian 
Gulf area during last February. 

The views of the ECA Chief, which 
were submitted to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, drew a quick re- 
ply from L. Dan Jones, attorney for 
the Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America, whose testimony touched 
off a committee inquiry on imports. 

Mr. Jones charged in a letter to 
the committee that Mr. Hoffman had 
misinterpreted his testimony by in- 
dicating that the IPAA sought a 





“preferential status’ for domestic oil. 
What he asked for, the attorney de- 
clared, was an amendment of the 
act under which ECA operates to 
revoke the preferential status now 
enjoyed by foreign oil. 

This provision was written into the 
act when the U. S. was undergoing 
a period of short supply last year, 
Mr. Jones stated, and no longer is 
necessary. 

Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill in 
Washington, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee shed jurisdiction over 
three oil divorcement bills introduced 
by Sen. Gillette (D., Iowa). The bills 
were transferred to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, headed by Sen. 
Johnson (D., Colo.) 

The Gillette Bills—S. 571, 572, and 
573—call for divorcement of mar- 
keting, pipe lines and tankers. 

In another transfer—although not 
a reciprocal trade—the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee was given control 
by the Commerce Committee over 
measures to clarify the controversial 
basing point pricing issue and to de- 
clare a 2-year moratorium until Con- 
gress can give careful consideration 
to the subject. 

In the House, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee favorably approved and re- 
ported a bill by Rep. Walter (D., 
Pa.) to provide for a two-year mora- 
torium on the basing point contro- 
versy. 

At the Commerce Department, a 
new 12-man Advisory Committee was 
appointed by Secretary Sawyer to 
aid the agency in its programs of 
government services, statistics and 
research in behalf of wholesale 
trades. Paul E. Hadlick of Minneapo- 
lis, counsel for the National Oil Mar- 
keters Assn., was named to _ the 
group. 
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Proved Oil Reserves Show Largest 
Gain Since 1937; ‘Gas’ Stocks Climb 


Combined Reserves of National Gas and Crude Oil 
Total 26 Billion Bbls. at End of 1948, Report Shows 


The oil industry continues its habit 
of setting new records. 

Of immediate significance is the 
API report that a new all-time high 
mark for gasoline inventories — for 
the fifth consecutive week—was re- 
corded during the week ended Feb. 
26. Stocks gained 1,849,000 bbls. dur- 
ing the week to reach 124,382,000 
bbls., compared to 111,040,000 bbls. a 
year ago. 

Of long range importance is the 
news that 1948 saw the largest in- 
crease in any single year since 1937 
in proved reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids in U. S. Joint re- 
port by API and American Gas Assn. 
for 1948 shows the increase amounted 
to 2 billion bbls. and brought these 
combined reserves to 26 billion as of 
Dec. 31, 1948. 

Taken alone, proved crude oil re- 
serves added in 1948 amounted to 
nearly 4 billion bbls., of which almost 
2 billion bbls. came from upward re- 
vision of previous estimates, 1.5 bil- 
lion bbls. from extension of old pools, 
with nearly 400 million being credited 
to new pools discovered during year. 
Production of crude oil during 1948 
was estimated at 2 billion bbls., mak- 
ing net increase in these reserves 
close to 2 billion bbls. (see table on 
this page for exact figures). 

At the same time increase of near- 
ly 8 trillion cu. ft. was reported in 
natural gas reserves during last year, 
at end of which total stood at al- 
most 174 trillion cu. ft. 

“The big increase in both hydro- 
carbon and natural gas reserves pro- 
vides the nation with a comforting 
backdrop for future progress,” a joint 
statement said. “The committee re- 
ports involve only proved reserves of 
petroleum and natural gas. They are 
not concerned with the oil and gas 
yet to be discovered, or the fields and 
areas Where the potential is yet to 
be proved,” it added. 

Production of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids in the U. S. during 1948 
increased 174,970,000 bbls. over the 
preceding year, or 8.4¢>. Production 
of natural gas increased 378 billion 
cu. ft. over the preceding 12 months. 

Proved reserves of crude oil in- 
creased nearly 2.5 billion bbls. in 
1937. It was pointed out that natural 
gas liquids statistics were not in- 
cluded at that time. It was noted in 
reports also that production figures 
are net after deducting the amount 
of gas returned to reservoirs. 

The Bureau of Mines, summing up 
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254,000 bbls. at the year end, a gain 
of 25.6 million bbls. during the year, 
including 21.5 million bbls. of domes- 
tic and 4.1 million of foreign. 


Total crude runs to stills averaged 
5,548,000 b/d, an increase of 9.3% 
compared with 1947, with highest 
level of 1948 achieved during Decem- 
ber at 5,720,000 b/d. 


Total stocks of refined products on 
Dec. 31 were 345,469,000 bbls., a gain 
year, reports that domestic produc- of 79.6 million during the year, with 
tion of crude oil during the year av- principal increases including: residual 
eraged 5,509,000 b/d, an increase of fuel oil, 29.8 million; distillate fuel 
421,000 b/d, or 8.3% over 1947. oil, 24.9 million; finished gasoline, 

It reports also these additional 12.3 million, and kerosine, 6.3 million. 
facts: 


supply and demand developments last 


Total demand for all oils averaged 
6,129,000 b/d, up 3.8% from 1947, 
while domestic demand for all oils 


Total stocks of domestic and for- 
eign crude in the U. S. stood at 256.,- 


API and AGA Tables on Crude and Other Reserves 


Crude Oil (API) (Bbis, of 42 U. 8S. gals.) 


Total proved reserves of crude oil as of Dec. 31, 1947 : ; 21,487,655, 000 

Revisions of previous estimates : ; 1-1,958,853,000 

Extensions of old pools . — : : : 1,439,873, 000 

New reserves (new pools) discovered in 1948.. 396,481,000 

Proved reserves added in 1948 . ; 3,795,207, 000 

Total proved reserves as of Dec. 31, 1947 plus new proved reserves added in 1948 25,282,892,000 

Less production during 1948 ; 2,002,445, O04 

Total proved reserves of crude oil as of Dec, 31, 1948..... 23,280,444, 001 

Increase in crude oil reserves during 1948 oe ° ‘ ‘ 1,792,759,000 
Natural Gas Liquids (AGA and API) (Bbls. of 42 U. S. gals.) 

Total proved reserves of natural gas liquids as of Dec. 31, 1947. 3, 253,975,000 


Revisions of previous estimates and extensions of old pools 105.874.000 


New reserves (new pools) discovered in 1948 ..... ‘ 64,683,000 
Proved reserves added in 1948 170,557,000 
Total proved reserves as of Dec, 31, 1947 plus new proved reserves added in 1948 3,724,532,000 


Less production during 1948 183,749,000 


Total proved reserves of natural gas liquids as of Dec. 31, 1948. 


540,783,000 
Increase in Natural Gas Liquids reserves during 1948 


2SH SOS _ OOF 


Total Liquid Hydrocarbons (API and AGA) (Bbis. of 42 U.S. gals.) 


Total proved reserves as of Dec. 31 1947 ° °24.7411.660. 001 
Revisions of previous estimates and extensions of old pools ‘ 3,804,600, 000 

New reserves (new pools) discovered in 1945 161,164,000 

Proved reserves added in 1948 1,265,764,000 
Total proved reserves as of Dec. 31, 1947 plus new proved reserves added in 1948 20, 007,424,000 
Less production during 1948S 2,156,197,000 
Total proved reserves of liquid hydrocarbor is of Dec, 31, 1948 : 26,821,227. 001 
Increase in Total Liquid Hydrocarbon reserves during 1948 2,079,567, 000 

The estimates in this report, as in all previous annual reports of this committee, refer sole 


proved or blocked-out reserves. They include only oi 


verable under 
existing economic and operating conditions 


1 and natural gas liquids recs 
The estimates made for this report by your committee do not include: 
1. Oil** under the unproved portions of partly developed fields. 
2. Oil in untested prospects 
Oil that may be present in unknown prospects in regions believed to be generally favorable 
4. Oil that may become available by secondary-recovery methods f1 
methods have not yet been applied 
5. Oil that may become available through chemical proce 
6. Oil that can be made from oil shale, coal, or 


om fields where suc! 


l -ssing of natural gas 
other substitute sources 
*The 1948 production figures were compiled by the committee and are based on 11 mor 
ictual production with an estimate for December Any ual product 
is later reported, and the figures used herein will be compensated for through revision when the 
lowing years reserve report is compiled These revisions have in the past 
The word oil unless defined as crude oil, is used in this report 
» liquid hydrocarbons 


variance between the act 
f : a" 7 
f been very small 


as essentially equivalent 


Natural Gas Reserves (AGA) (Thousands of cu, ft.) 


Extensions and revisions of previous estimate 9,769,483,000 
New reserves discovered in 1948 $129 089.000 
Net changes in stored gas during 1948S 51,482,000 
Total proved reserves added and net changes in ‘‘stored gas during 1948. 13,950,054,000 
Total proved reserves as of Dec. 31, 1947 and additions during 1948 179.876.968.004 


Deduct production during 104s 6,007,628,000 


Total proved reserves of natural gas of Dec 31 1948 173,869,340,000 
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To KEEP in demand the more than 
four hundred products of Cities Service 


requires extraordinary teamwork. 


Research laboratories must continually 
improve existing products .. . create new 
products ... plan for future products. Refinery 
operations must maintain high, uniform 
quality production without fail. Every 
operation must be coordinated to 
maintain the delivery of high-quality 
petroleum products to the right 


markets at the right time. 


Yes— marketability requires alert 








management... progressive planning... 

and, most important of all, company teamwork. 
That is why Cities Service products are 
constantly in demand by industrial, farm, 


home and military markets. 





CITIES 


SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 
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designer, builder, 


lessor of tank cars— 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Shipping economy starts in General 
American’s own manufacturing plants. 
Here the GATX fleet is designed and 
built to transport all types of 

bulk liquids as safely, efficiently and 


economically as possible. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION « 135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 


District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles * New Orleans 


New York * Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 


Export Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 













GAT X 21334 


1o0cs GAL.> 


Pris A 


No GATX car is ever more than a few hours away from 
one of the many General American maintenance and 


repair shops located throughout the country. 
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amounted to 5,761,000 b/d, an in- 
crease of 5.7%. 

Table below shows supply and 
demand of all oils, 1948 as compared 
with 1947. 


(Thousands of barrels) 


1948 1947(1) 
NEW SUPPLY: 
Domestic Production 
Crude petroleum....... 2,016,282 1,856,987 
Daily average ...... 5,509 5,088 
Natural gasoline, etc. 145,479 132,173 
BOGE ove sn rT 358 690 
Total production .. 2,162,119 1,989,850 
Daily gverage me 5,907 5,452 
Imports: Crude petroleum 129,093 97,532 
Refined products .... 58,616 61,857 
Total new supply, all oils 2,349,828 2,149,239 
Daily average .... 6,420 5,888 
Change in stocks, all oils -+-106,502 -—5,041 
DEMAND: 
Total demand ... 2,243,326 2,154,280 
Daily average .... 6,129 5,902 
Exports: Crude petroleum 39,840 46,355 
Refined products 95,114 118,122 
Domestic Demand: 
8 ere 871,200 795,015 
Kerosine awaed 112,165 102,519 
Distillate fuel oil.. 340,048 298,273 
Residual fuel oil , 500,795 518,510 
Lubricating oil . 36,385 36,481 
Wax , 2,348 2,478 
Coke .. on ° 11,670 10,082 
Asphalt ha's 49,777 47,023 
errs ; 8,027 7,067 
i” ee 81,159 85,564 
Liquefied gases ..... 64,213 52,761 
Other miscellaneous 6,110 4,722 
LOG Sie sbueeee 24,511 29,308 


Total domestic demand 2,108,372 1,989,803 


Daily average . 5,761 5,452 
STOCKS: 
Crude Petroleum: 
Gasoline-bearing in U.S. 246,199 244,929 
Heavy in California... 10,055 5,725 
Natural gasoline, etc 5,579 4,296 
Refined products ...... 345,469 (2)265,850 
Total, all oils... 607,302 (2)500,800 


(1) All data for 1947 are final 

(2) New basis, excluding distributors’ stocks 
in California, for comparison with 1948 
Stock figures in December 1947 column 
are on the old basis 


Other factors affecting the over-all 
supply situation as reported the past 
week included: 


Union Oil Co. of California, in con- 
junction with other companies, has 
proved in a demonstration mine that 
oil shale can be mined on an eco- 
nomic basis. In its annual report 
company said two major problems 
Which remain to be overcome are 
extraction of oil from the shale and 
conversion into usable products at 
costs sufficiently low to enable them 
to compete economically with prod- 
ucts manufactured from crude oil. 


Union Oil’s research department 
says it has devised what appears to 
be the most economic methods for 
solution of these problems. A _ re- 
tort pilot plant has been developed 
Which can handle 50 tons of oil shale 
daily, it says, while a catalytic hy- 
drogenation process is being devel- 
oped to remove nitrogen and sulfur 
compounds from the shale oil. 


Texas Railroad Commission’s de- 
termination to make a 200,000 b/d 
cut in oil quotas for March so far 
has had no appreciable effect on 
lrilling operations. The number of 
producing wells showed a gain of 116 
for the week ended Feb. 26. 
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California Standard and Phillips Take Stand 


In Federal Antitrust Suit Against Bus Line 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—tTestimony of two oil 
company officials and the introduc- 
tion of rubber companies into the 
picture highlighted the past week’s 
proceedings in the government’s anti- 
trust suit against National City 
Lines. 

Top officials of Phillips Petroleum 
Co. and Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia—both companies being named as 
defendants along with National City 
Lines in the suit—-took the stand 
last week. 

Henry C. Judd, treasurer of Cali- 
fornia Standard, explained some of 
the tangled investments of prewar, 
wartime and postwar years. 

Mr. Judd said that California 
Standard had bought stock in the 
Pacific City Lines, but had sold it 
back to National City Lines in 1946. 
“We went in as an investment—we 
thought we'd get it out—we always 
have operated on that basis. We had 
no intention and didn’t want any 
part in the management.” 


Mr. Judd said that Standard of 
California, without any supply con- 
tract, began to supply Butte, Mont., 
shortly after Pacific City Lines had 
acquired that city’s bus system in 
1938. Similarly in 1939, Standard sup- 
plied San Jose and Stockton, Calif., 
and it wasn’t until 1940, he said, that 
they had a contract for petroleum 
products in those cities. 


Templeton Brown, defense attor- 
ney, asked Mr. Judd if California 
company could have supplied all its 
demand up to the end of the war. 
Mr. Judd answered, “We had a mar- 
ket for all we could manufacture.” 
Q.—Was there ever a time from 1940 
to 1947 when Standard Oil had no 
other market for its products sold to 
Pacific City? A.—wNo. 

The Los Angeles Transit System, 
Mr. Judd told the court, had been 
bought by National City Lines in 
1943 and reorganized as the Ameri- 
can City Lines. While National City 
had invested $1 million in this new 
bus company and held 75% of the 
common stock, E. Roy Fitzgerald, 
president of National, Mr. Judd re- 
lated, had phoned him telling of the 
new acquisition and saying “he would 
like us to put in $1 million in pre- 
ferred stock.” Mr. Fitzgerald at the 
same time also offered Standard a 
contract for their petroleum require- 
ments. 

B. F. Stradley, secretary-treasur- 
er, Phillips Petroleum Co., on cross- 
examination late March 3 by Jesse 
R. O'Malley, government attorney, 
said that in questioning the legality 
of arranging for contracts with the 
new bus company (American City 
Lines) question was raised as to le- 





gality of two restrictions in the pro- 
posed contracts. One was that 12 
cities were listed where money would 
be spent and the other was stipula- 
tion that American City would re- 
invest funds in Phillips’ marketing 
territory. 

Kenneth S. Adams, president of 
Phillips, told the court he was un- 
able to remember the names of the 
other suppliers who were to make up 
a $4-5 million fund that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had asked for in 1943 to in- 
vest in the American City Lines. The 
names had been supplied, he stated, 
but had been forgotten because of 
his concern only with what Phillips 
intended to do. 


Rules Out Defense Evidence 


Earlier last week a minor victory 
was claimed by Jesse O'Malley, gov- 
ernment attorney, when Federal 
Judge William J. Campbell ruled out 
two types of defense evidence. In 
his ruling the judge held that it was 
immaterial to prove a defense in con- 
spiracy by presenting evidence show- 
ing that the amount of business in- 
volved was insignificant or that ef- 
ficiency in operations had encour- 
aged others to enter the business as 
competitors. 

Last week also heard a former vice 
president of General Motors, Irving 
B. Babcock, appear as a defense wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Babcock told the court that 
General Motors had invested $300,000 
in National City stock in May 1939, 
but it wasn’t until June of that year, 
when National City asked that its 
stock investment be raised to $500,000 
that a supplying contract was men- 
tioned. Such a contract was made, 
Mr. Babcock told the court. The con- 
tract stipulated that the bus lines 
would buy 85% of their immediat« 
bus requirements and 42.5% of fu- 
ture busses from General Motors. 

As the trial got underway this 
week, a defense question bogged 
down proceedings at least temporari- 
ly. Government and defense attor- 
neys wrangled whether’ exclusive 
sales contracts by other rubber com- 
panies were immaterial to this trial 

Flare-up occurred after Lee R 
Jackson, president of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., under defense exami- 
nation told the court that National's 
president had asked him to invest 
$250,000 in the bus company in 1938 
and that an exclusive sales contract 
was signed in May 1939. 

Mr. O'Malley, government attorney, 
was sustained in his objection to the 
defense question put to Jackson 
whether other rubber companies ever 
made similar investments to get ex- 
clusive sales contracts. 
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Suppliers Asked to Stick to Ethical 
Methods in Getting Station Accounts 


Wisconsin Jobbers Rap ‘Premium’ as Means of 
Pushing Sales; Withhold Divorcement Action 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


MILWAUKEE Resolutions call- 
ing upon supplying companies to 
cease giving “premiums or bonuses” 
to service stations for handling their 
products and withholding action on 
the divorcement issue were adopted 
at the 23d annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. March 1- 
2. 

Another resolution called upon sup- 
plying companies to give their job- 
ber customers the privilege of pur- 
chasing their petroleum products on 
either shell capacity, wine gallon or 
temperature corrected basis. 

Convention speakers included: C. 
F. Niessen, assistant sales promo- 
tion manager, Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp.; Dr. Clark G. Kuebler, 
president of Ripon (Wis.) College, 
and Frank V. Martinek, assistant 
vice president of Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) 

The resolution on bonuses said the 
association was “opposed to the giv- 
ing or loaning of equipment, paving 
driveways or in any other way en- 
ticing service stations or dealers by 
premiums or bonuses to handle prod- 
ucts except by regular ethical busi- 
ness practices.” 

The statement’ on 
said: 


divorcement 


“Resolved, that the question of di- 
vorcement in the petroleum industry 
be referred back to the board of di- 
rectors of the association for further 
study awaiting the report of the Di- 
vorcement Committee of the Nation- 
al Oil Jobbers Council at its quar- 
terly meeting in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
March 20-21, 1949.” 

The third resolution pointed out 
that most Wisconsin suppliers sell on 
corrected temperature basis of 60 
F. while the state’s average mean 
temperature is 43.8°. This results 


“in an initial net loss to the jobber 


of approximately 1% on the pur- 
chase of petroleum products.” 


The resolution urged “the supply- 
ing companies to recognize the un- 
fair situation as it now exists and 
give their jobber customers the priv- 
ilege of purchasing their petroleum 
products on either shell capacity, 
wine gallon or temperature correct- 
ed basis.” 

Mr. Niessen, warning that the day 
of “careless, slipshod” 
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business is 


ended, listed a six-point formula for 
selling: 

1. Knowledge of the product. The 
salesman must know his story for 
this “breeds confidence in the minds 
of your prospects.” 

2. Create a need for the product. 


3. Proper presentation to explain 
how your product meets this need. 
4. Getting action when you reach 
the “dilly dallying”’ stage of the sale. 
5. “Work, work work. You must 
be willing to work in this business.” 
6. Proper preparation. 


Mr. Niessen declared that ‘World 
War III—the war for business—is 
upon us. He told the jobbers “you 
must marshal your forces for blitz- 
krieg action.” Casualties among the 
“weak and ill-prepared” will be tre- 
mendous, he said, “and whether you 
survive depends upon how well you 
prepare and how hard you are go- 
ing to be willing to fight.” 


Dr. Kuebler stated that the word 
“apprehensive” best describes’ the 
day in which we live. Former gen- 
erations assumed that democracy 
was here to stay and had “a rosy 
viewpoint,” he said, “but I don’t 
know anyone who feels that way 
now.” But the word “apprehensive” 
is changing to “fear’’ in many peo- 
ple’s minds, he said, “and if we have 





Wisconsin Names Andrews 


MILWAUKEE — Dale An- 
drews of Andrews Oil Co., 
Kaukauna, was elected presi- 
dent of Wisconsin Petroleum 
Assn., succeeding Julius Seiy of 
the Lake Shore Oil Co., Cudahy. 

Everett Yerly of Citizens In- 
dependent Oil Co., La Crosse, 
was elected vice president and 
George Douglas of Lake Region 
Oil Co., Antigo, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors selected are: 
John I. Kaiser, Eau _ Claire 
Golden Rule Oil Co. Eau 
Claire; P. M. L. Nelson, Indian 
Head Oil Co., Rice Lake; D. H. 
Gallagher, Black Eagle Oil Co., 
Milwaukee; E. A. Reimann, 
Middleton Farmers Co-op Co., 
Middleton; A. J. Schierl, Cen- 
tral Valley Oil Co., Stevens 
Point. 














that attitude long it won’t be long 
until we are defeated.” 

Although America’s democracy is 
threatened from within and with- 
out, humans since the beginning of 
time have engaged in a fight be- 
tween freedom on one hand and 
slavery on the other, he said, and to- 
day’s struggle is merely a continua- 
tion of that battle. 

“No one inherits the privilege of 
being free,’ he declared. “It must 
ever be fought for. No one must be 
complacent. We won't go into sla- 
very if we are constantly on the 
alert.” 

The transition from freedom to 
slavery, he warned, is usually a slow 
process, hardly noticeable at the 
time. For this reason, he called 
upon the oil men to assume higher 
obligations of citizenship and be con- 
stantly on the alert for dangers from 
within, as well as from without. 

“As the complexities of life in- 
crease—and they certainly will not 
decrease—-we must take a greater 
interest in public affairs than ever 
before. If we don’t assume world 
leadership, which the democratic 
world is demanding we do, then I 
assure you the Russians will. We 
must be intelligent and informed as 
we never were before.” 

Mr. Martinek related how he, as 
a former -naval intelligence officer, 
conceived the idea for a comic strip 
which became syndicated in news- 
papers throughout the nation as 
“Don Winslow of the Navy.” The 
idea of the strip, he _ explained, 
was to awaken the American people 
before the last war to the dangers 
we faced from totalitarian enemies. 

“We are at the cross roads again,” 
he said. “We are again facing 
danger. The day is coming when 
the petroleum industry will have to 
stand shoulder to shoulder again as 
it did in the last war. It was oil 
that won the last war and since it 
ended there have been other wars 
and revolutions. 

“America once more is in danger 
because of an insidious enemy in our 
very midst,” Mr. Martinek said. “Let 
us stand solidly together and protect 
America, for the day will come when 
she’ll call upon us again.” 


Richfield to Supply Two 
Western Penna. Jobbers 


NEW YORK-—Richfield Oil of New 
York has signed contracts to supply 
two large Independent jobbers in 
western Pennsylvania — Sherer Oil 
Co., Johnstown, and Manordale Gas 
& Oil Co., Export. 

Both Independents market through 
Independent retail dealers in addition 
to operating chains of retail stations 
of their own. Manordale is owned by 
James M. Kepple and Sherer Oil by 
Davis Sherer, both veteran Independ- 
ents in their territories. 
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While it is axiomatic that return on investment—the ultimate earning power of a refinery unit when actually on stream— 

is the only true evaluation of competitive engineering recommendations, initial plant costs remain a major factor in 

refiners’ decisions on plant installations. M. W. Kellogg takes specific steps to minimize initial plant costs consistent 
& with the achievement of highest ultimate earning power. 
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ELLOGG starts to keep costs down at the precise 

point where a refinery project starts... in proc- 

ess design. For it is the quality of work in the design 

phase that establishes not only the ultimate earning 

| potential of the unit but also the framework on which 
initial costs are predicated. 





| Quality of process engineering is, of course, depend- 
ent on the relative ability of individual engineers, 
their resources in data and experience, the emphasis 
' put on process design by management . . . and, in the 

final analysis, on the organizational set-up within 

which the engineers work. Beyond the marked advan- 
| tages Kellogg can show on the first three factors, its or- 
ganizational set-up definitely assures superior quality 
in process engineering. 
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Continued and constant specialization by groups of 
engineers on every phase of petroleum processing is 
the keystone of this superiority. Only the volume of 
business that Kellogg enjoys permits the maintenance 
of an engineering organization numerically large 
enough to enable such specialization. The improve- 
ment in quality of engineering thus achieved needs no 
documentation . .. it is as obvious in refinery engineer- 
ing as in every other branch of technical endeavor. 


Superiority in process design is only the first in the con- 
tinuing series of specific steps taken by Kellogg in the 
direction of low initial plant costs . . . a succession of 
individually significant contributions that accumulate 
substantial savings as each project moves through 
Kellogg’s integrated organization. 


THE M. W. Kezroce Company 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN, INC. 


ENGINEERS TO THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES TULSA HOUSTON TORONTO LONDON PARIS 
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U.S. Supreme Court May Get Heyser 
Dispute as Gas-Flaring Test Case 


Other Texas Operators Aid in Fight, Expect 
Rail Commission to Step up Its Campaign 


By NPN Special Correspondent 


AUSTIN, Tex.—-Operators in Hey- 
ser oil field threaten to take to the 
U. S. Supreme Court their fight 
against the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion’s order to stop flaring of residue 
gas. 

In a bid for time to finish conser- 
vation projects, as well as to estab- 
lish their point at law, the Heyser 
operators insist that the Fourteenth 


Amendment of the United States 
Constitution has been violated by 
Texas officials. That amendment 


guarantees due process of law and 
equal protection to all citizens. 

Heyser is a test case of 16 oil 
fields which the Railroad Commission 
last November ordered to stop flar- 
ing gas by Dec. 1. District judges 
restrained enforcement of all of the 
orders, but the Texas Supreme Court 
overruled the Heyser operators in 
the first appeal to reach it. The 
opinion was handed down Feb. 16. 

By April 1, Heyser operators are 
scheduled to begin delivering to Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co.’s line 
all of the residue gas now being 
flared from the field’s gasoline plant 

Attorney General Price Daniel de- 
clared that the operators are too 
late, even if they had legal basis, 
to be raising federal court questions 
in the Heyser case. There was no 
allegation of unconstitutional acts in 
the lower courts, he said. 

The Supreme Court’s judgment 
joes not become final until it dis- 
poses of the motion for rehearing 
made by Sterling Oil Co. and 17 
others in the field. Supplemental 
pleas supporting the motion cam¢ 
from Sun Oil Co., Barnsdall, and the 
Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Co. 

Five errors were alleged in the 
Supreme Court’s findings, besides the 
two points of alleged unconstitution- 
ality. 

Attorneys wrote unusually incisive 
appeals for the state’s top court to 
reconsider its action. The court’s 
opinion for the Railroad Commission 
was seven to two, with one judge 
dissenting on the question of juris- 
diction and another upon both the 
reasonableness of the Railroad Com- 
mission’s order and the court’s juris- 
iction, 

J. A. Rauhut of Austin, represent- 
ing several companies, wrote that the 
Supreme Court’s opinion confers too 
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much power upon the Railroad Com- 
mission. Furthermore, he declared, 
the state never has defined “waste” 
of residue casinghead gas, and op- 
erators have no way of learning 
when the conservation law has been 
breached “until the administrator de- 
clares it by a shutdown order.” 


“If this is due process of law, the 
situation is beginning to resemble 
that existing before the Magna Carta 
when the citizen was left in a con- 
tinual state of uncertainty as to 
what the government would do from 
day to day, and a continual state of 
fear that today or tomorrow His 
Grace might be displeased.” 

Attorneys for operators in other 
fields are helping fight the Heyser 
case because of the bearing it will 
have upon court and Railroad Com- 
mission action. 

Expect Step-Up in Campaign 

With 14 similar cases in court, and 
more than 20 fields already heard on 
“show cause” orders by the Railroad 
Commission, its campaign against 
gas flaring is expected to be stepped 
up. 

Both Commission Chairman Wil- 
liam J. Murray, Jr., and the Supreme 
Court noted that the Texas regula- 
tory body is willing to be reasonable 
in its efforts to compel oil operators 
to stop wasting gas. The Senate 
Small Business Subcommittee criti- 
cized Texas gas flaring in its recent 
report, claiming the destruction 
amounted to nearly one and one-half 
billion cubic feet daily during 1948. 

Reduction of Texas oil quotas by 
approximately 500,000 bbls. this year 
will cut casinghead gas output too, 
but the flaring still amounts to about 
one billion cubic feet daily, accord- 
ing to best available estimates. 

Chairman Murray emphasized that 
the industry deserves credit for a gi- 
gantic gas conservation program 
started in September, 1945. Eighty- 
two conservation plants already have 
been finished; 43 are under construc- 
tion; and 13 more are authorized. 
When completed by 1950, these plants 
will handle 2,250,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas daily formerly flared. They 
will cost operators $256,000,000. 

“A really amazing program of con- 
servation has been inaugurated sinc: 
the war, and is probably being car- 
ried out as fast as the material sit- 
uation permits,” Mr. Murray com- 





mented. Of 17 fields involved in the 
commission’s orders to cease flaring 
gas on Dec. 1, 1948, all except one 
will be saving all gas by mid-sum- 
mer said Mr. Murray. Levelland 
field in West Texas will be dalayed 
until late 1949 in getting ready to 
repressure its gas. 

“While the commission will never 
be content until all of the waste gas 
that can be economicallly conserved 
is put to a beneficial use, it does 
appear that progress now being 
made is most gratifying,” Mr. Mur- 
ray said. 

The industry’s conservation pro- 
gram largely voluntary, will save the 
equivalent of 16 million gals. of fuel 
oil daily—-10 million times. the 
amount of fuel consumed by the aver- 
age Texan, Mr. Murray noted. 


Sterling Oil Co., Humble Oil and 
Refining and other operators in the 
Heyser field had until March 3 to 
file a motion for rehearing before the 
Supreme Court. Thus it seems likely 
that the operators’ plans to deliver 
to Tennessee Gas and Transmission 
Co.’s pipe line 20 million cubic feet 
of residue gas now being flared daily 
at a gasoline plant will be fulfilled 
almost as soon as the commission’s 
“cease flaring” order is applied. Oper- 
ators predicted the necessary equip- 
ment costing $1,670,000—will be in 
stalled by April 1. 

In Flour Bluff field, Nueces county, 
another shutdown order was applied 
by the commission. It was, like Hey- 
ser’s order, enjoined by an Austin 
district judge. But the Flour Bluff 
order was appealed to the Court of 
Civil Appeals by Atty. Gen Price 
Daniel, who took the Heyser case 
directly to the Supreme Cour. 


13 Still Await Trial 


The other 13 injunctions still await 
final trial in the district courts. At- 
torney General Daniel has announced 
he will seek early disposition of 
these, in view of the Supreme Court 
decision, reversing the trial court in 
the Heyser case. The fields involved, 
in South and West Texas, produced 
nearly 400,000 b/d of crude before 
the January, February and March al- 
lowable cuts. 

The comniission has chopped Texas 
allowables from 2,722,000 b/d in No- 
vember to 2,216,318 b/d_ effective 
March 1. 

The 20 fields, which reported t 
the commission on Jan. 25 that gas 
flaring still exists, likely will be the 
subject of future shutdown orders 
Operators in some of these, includ- 
ing the 23,000-well East Texas pool 
reported every foot of gas now goes 
to a legal purpose. The commissio! 
classifies as legal the use of gas: fo! 
lease or oil-lift operations; for re 
pressuring oil fields or cycling to gas 
fields; for sale to pipe lines for light 
or fuel purposes or for manufactur‘ 
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safety 
factor... 


.. IN AIRCRAFT REFUELING 


FIRST HYDRANT INSTALLATION AT MOISANT INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT, NEW ORLEANS. NOW IN SERVICE FOR THREE YEARS 


GANDER AIRPORT, NEWFOUNDLAND, USING odie 
WHEATON HYDRANT VALVES FOR 


The improved Wheaton ee —_ _— 
Hydrant and Refueler a wa be , 
Valves contribute toward ew "Oe eel ; 


making the hydrant system wer 
of aircraft refueling practical. oy 
A series of hydrant valves in 
properly spaced pits along the 
loading apron are fed from 
underground piping. To these 
hydrant valves, a refueler valve 
on the intake hose of the refueling 
servicer can be connected, 

without loss of fuel in opening, _ ieee 
closing or during refueling operations. EMPLOYS WHEATON 
Both valves are self-sealing to the en 
extent that not more than a few drops of liquid 
remains on the top surface of the hydrant valve 
after the refueler valve is disconnected. Three 
years of testing under actual operating 
conditions have proved that the high standard of 
safety required in constant daily service can be assured. 
Further information will be furnished on request. 





WHEATON Hydrant and Refueler Valves are also used at Dow Field 
U.S.A.F. base at Bangor, Maine, for refueling jet planes. Other instalia- # courtesy of Esso 
tions at Panama Canal Zone ond Lima, Peru, are now nearing completion. , Standard Oi! Co., Esso 


Export Co., Standard 


WHEATON BRASS WORKS 


Vacuum Oj! Co. and 
Imperial Oi! Co., Ltd. 


MEWARK 3, Baw sen eper PROVEN 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES FOR QUALITY 
Since 1892 





Manufacturers of FAUCETS, VALVES, JOINTS AND LOADING ASSEMBLIES Exclusively 
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of chemicals other than carbon black. 
Sour gas, with high sulfur content, 
may legally be made into carbon 
black too. 


Rule Order Not Discriminatory 

Associate Justice John H. Sharp, 
senior member of the Supreme Court, 
wrote the Heyser opinion in which 
six justices joined. It concluded that 
the Railroad Commission order was 
neither discriminatory, unreasonable 
nor arbitrary. 

“Each oil field presents a separate 
problem,” the court said. “This court 
is here passing only on the order 
relating to Heyser field, and the de- 
cision in this case does not prejudge 
issues that may be involved in other 
fields.” 

The opinion commented concerning 
the Heyser case: 

“It clearly appears that the com- 
mission is trying to carry out the 
mandate of the Legislature and pre- 
vent waste of a very valuable and im- 
portant natural resource, and in doing 
so that it will not wilfully act in a 
tyrannical or arbitrary manner. Its 
members show an inclination to co- 
operate with the operators in prevent- 
ing waste, and if a bona fide effort is 
made to comply with an order of the 
commission, the commission will not 
be unreasonable, and will make ex- 
ceptions to prevent unnecessary dam- 
age or loss to the operators. 

“If this gas, which is an important 
natural resource, is to be conserved, 
some action is necessary to prevent 
its further unnecessary waste. It will 
be too late to speculate on what to 
do when the gas is exhausted through 
waste.” 

Two Supreme Court justices dis- 
sented. 

W. St. John Garwood said the Rail- 
road Commission should have given 
Heyser operators a reasonable time 
to arrange for gas conservation. 
Texas lacks a definite policy regard- 
ing the legal status of residue gas, 
which until recently was without 
value in many fields, Justice Garwood 
said. Associate Justice G. B. Smed- 
ley expressed an opinion that the 
case should have gone through the 
Court of Civil Appeals, rather than 
being considered directly from dis- 
trict to Supreme Court. 

The question of gas usage and 
waste already is before the Texas 
Legislature in a resolution by Rep. 
W. R. Chambers of May. He wants 
the Railroad Commission to oppose 
all further applications to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission which seek 
to take natural gas from Texas. Mr. 
Chambers contends the Texas sup- 
ply is dwindling too rapidly. 

Unitization Bill Weighed 

Also involved is a bill in the legis- 
lature to permit voluntary unitiza- 
tion of oil fields. In some fields, 
according to engineers, including 
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Commission Chairman Murray, ef- 
ficient operation requires a unified 
plan. Sen. George Moffett of Chilli- 
cothe is sponsoring the bill, backed 
by the North Texas Oil and Gas 
Assn., an organization of Independent 
operators. 

This month, an end to the con- 
troversy seemed near. Reps. William 
George Richards and Joe Kilgore, 
with the help of other legislators and 
industry lawyers, prepared a_ sub- 
stitute unitization proposal which 
may settle the dispute. 

Attorneys for Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Assn. 
insist that NO law is needed to per- 
mit voluntary pooling agreements in 
Texas now. But there appears to 
be an honest difference of opinion 
among oil lawyers whether unitiza- 
tion contracts can be made without 
breaching antitrust laws. The larger 
companies, at least, have held back 
for this reason. 

Angus Wynne of Longview, a TIP- 
ROA director, said his faction has no 
objection to a law which would re- 
move this doubt. There still may be 
arguments over the language used in 
such a law. 

Martin G. Miller, Houston petro- 
leum engineer, told both House and 
Senate committees that unit opera- 
tions are essential to secondary re- 
covery. Without co-operative pro- 
grams, oil recovery ranges from 20 
to 40% of the amount in place be- 
low ground, Mr. Miller said. With 
proper unified methods, the recovery 
can be raised to 40 to 80%. 

Although some 65 “alleged” units 
are operated in Texas oil fields now, 
Mr. Miller said, his investigation in- 
dicates only five involve important 
fields and only 500 of the 105,000 
Texas oil wells are covered by the 
pooling agreements. 

The question bobbed up at recent 
Railroad Commission flare gas hear- 
ings when Raymond Meyers, attorney 
for Magnolia Petroleum Co., said 
operators in Porter Field, Karnes 
county, have a co-operative water in- 
jection program. 

Elmer Patman, Houston lawyer for 
Superior Oil Co., said he was “glad 
to know that Magnolia and others see 
no legal obstacle to unitizing.” Mr. 
Meyers retorted that operators sim- 
ply were willing to risk violating 
antitrust laws for sake of conserva- 
tion. Patman is a leading opponent 
of unitization legislation. 

Mr. Patman expressed the view of 
some other oil men when he told 
the Railroad Commission that its 
anti-flare campaign is “putting us 
over a log” in dealing with gas pur- 
chasers. Pipe line companies can 
drive hard bargains with oil oper- 
ators who must dispose of gas in 
order to continue producing oil, ac- 
cording to this view. 

“We wonder if a free right to con- 





tract exists under these conditions,” 
Patman commented. He believes the 
Railroad Commission has authority to 
fix gas prices, if it desired. 

Several times the oil operators 
have remarked that gas conservation 
projects show no profit. W. F. Weeks 
of Tyler reported recently that oil 
producers in Francitas field, Jackson 
County, agreed to almost give casing- 
head gas away in order to get a 
legal buyer. Gas from this field will 
be delivered late this year to Alu- 
minum Corp. of America’s new plant 
near Port Lavaca, Tex. 


Degree Days Lag Again 
As Temperatures Climb 


CLEVELAND—Warmer than nor- 
mal weather this past week slowed 
the seasonal degree day accumula- 
tion at most points checked each 
week by NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 
Twelve-city degree day average for 
the week (St. Louis and Raleigh 
failed to report) was about 21% 
less than a year ago. Over-all degree 
day average for this season is about 
15% less than last season and about 
13% less than the normal season. 

Even in Omaha, where colder 
weather this year kept the current 
season degree day total well above 
last season and the normal season, 
total for the past week was about 
34% less than a year ago. All figures 
in the table below are degree days 
as reported by weather offices in 
each city. 


Degree Day Summary 


This Last 
This Year Sea- Sea- 
Month Ago son son 
Mar. Mar. Sept. Sept. Nor- 
1, 1, 1, 1, mal 
1949 1948 1948 1947 Sept. 
thru thru thru thru 1 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. thru 


6, 6, 6, 6, Mar. 

1949 1948 1949 1948 6 
Birmingham, Ala 104 85 1857 2186 2446 
Dn ¢e0eeo . 176 255 3741 #4717 4429 
Charleston, S. C. 73 58 946 1779 1598 
CHISBMO 4c: . 180 265 4551 5090 4970 
Cleveland .. . 196 227 3783 4509 4620 
ol ee 204 264 4349 5091 4946 
Minneapolis. o> aan 266 6018 6386 6226 
Nashville, Tenn... 116 108 2575 3198 2960 
New York ....... 164 226 3186 4086 4012 
Omaha, Nebr. ... 168 254 5189 4982 4884 
Philadelphia 151 206 3051 3948 3704 
Washington oe 140 176 2847 3670 3628 
Average ....... 157 199 3508S 4137 4035 


January Automotive Output 
Is Highest Since the War 
Special to NPN 
DETROIT—Best start automotive 
industry has made in any year sinc¢ 
the end of World War II was recorded 
in January when 431,284 motor ve- 
hicle factory sales were recorded, the 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn. said 
last week. Output for the month top- 
ped January 1948 by more than 6% 
despite model changeovers .by several 
large producers, association said. Pas- 
senger cars accounted for 326,019 
units of total; trucks, 104,607; motor 
coaches, 658. Total output for De- 
cember was 486,981 units. 
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40 Great Years—the Story 
Of Oil's Competition 





How an Industry Grew and Prospered and Served 
In Four Decades of Competing for a Profit 





By WARREN C. PLATT 


This issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS is dedicated 
to its 40th year of publication and to all the great ac- 
complishments of the oil industry in these 40 years. 
It is also dedicated to the firm belief that the next 40 
years will be marked by still greater oil industry accom- 
plishments and, we hope, there will also be an NPN 
organization that will look back and record the great 
oil achievements of those intervening years. 


This dedication is not only to pay high respect to the 
oil industry for what it has done, but it also is by way 
of grateful acknowledgment to the industry and to the 
men who brought about these achievements, for what 
they have meant to NPN and its associated publications. 
This acknowledgment we give because it has only been 
by reason of the great growth of the industry and its 
gaining of these accomplishments that NPN has grown 
The writer also expresses his personal appreciation to the 
thousands of oil men he has met who have helped to 
make these years intensely interesting, even adventurous 
and highly enjoyable, and also for the fact that they 
have afforded a measure of material comfort. 


As we of NPN now endeavor to put these 40 years 
somewhat in correct perspective, We see one accomplisn- 
ment that is outstanding in all American industry. It 
is an accomplishment that, in the rush of these days, 
probably has not occurred to the average man or at 
least not long enough for him to give it proper valuation 
in his life and the life of the industry. Yet it is the very 
accomplishment that has built the industry, because it 
has brought into the industry and developed a particular 
type of individual, rugged, courageous, imaginative, in- 
telligent, but above all aggressive, the man who insists 
on going ahead even single handed when he believes he 
sees a great opportunity. This type has weathered the 
storms and overcome the natural handicaps of the in- 
lustry. He, it is, who has firmly established the in- 
lustry’s greatest accomplishment—40 years of the high- 
est degree of free and vigorous competition to be found 
in any American industry. 


Helping the Industry to Meet Soaring Demands 


This oil industry competition has been a competition 
not only between companies, large and small, but be- 
tween minds of science, of engineering, of management 
and of workers everywhere in the industry. It has been 
a competition that comes from the contest for personal 
success, from new methods, from new products always 
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of better quality, from lower costs and from low prices. 
It has been a competition that has enabled the industry 
to meet the ever growing needs of peace and the phenom- 
enal demands of two great wars. 

This competition and its extent apparently has come to 
be taken as a matter of course, as if it always existed. 
Only when it has rubbed against individuals has it been 
noted, commented upon and at times protested. It has 
been the object of criticism from various points of view 
in the industry. There have been efforts to soften it or 
to divert its seeming harsh effects to “the other fellow.” 
Generally it has been viewed in the extremely personal 
relation of the present. However, up to now, it has re- 
ceived little study as to its good effects on the country, 
on the industry and on individual oil men. Nor has its 
great growth and extent been fairly measured. 

In asking the industry to pause at the end of these 
40 years in which competition grew from close to zero 
to its present proportions, we do not mean to intimate 
that competition today is perfect, or that there is enough 
of it, or that it is always of the right kind to meet all 
needs. 


Contrast Today's Competition with 40 Years Ago 


Competition will never be “perfect” in the minds of 
the competitors at least. To each the competition of 
the moment may appear unfair, at least in spots, per- 
haps even unnecessary. It is safe to say that at no 
time in the past, nor probably at any time in the ages 
of the future, will the world have a style of competition 
which will seem just right to all the competitors or per- 
haps to governments. It is safe to assume there will 
always be critics of its form, just as there have been 
in the industry in the past, and as there are now. Today 
there are critics who want Congress to reshape competi- 
tion in the oil industry. There have been numerous 
critics of particular phases of competition in the oil in- 
dustry these past 40 years who have petitioned most of 
the Congresses, many courts and legislatures in all oil 
states for statutes to extend it or to modify or soft pedal 
or divert some phase of the industry’s competition. 

Here, for what it is, is the story of this changing but 
always growing competition in the oil industry these past 
40 years. It is a factual story taken from the past pages 
of NPN. It necessarily is sketchy and can note only the 
high spots, because all the facts fill many hundreds of 
volumes of all kinds of books, including long records 
of investigations and court proceedings. Whatever your 
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part in this competition and whatever your individual 
opinion as to its many phases, you may be surprised at 
the strength, size and importance of the picture you 
have helped to paint, particularly when you contrast it 
with the picture of 40 years ago. You may be deeply 
impressed when you realize what it has meant to the 
country, to the industry and to you, especially in fending 
off probably unfair government encroachments in the 
future. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS takes special interest and 
pride in writing and publishing this story of the growth 
of competition, because this writer started NPN just 
40 years ago—in February of 1909. Its purpose then 
was not immediately to disseminate in the oil industry 
knowledge of better technical and management meth- 
ods, but rather to fight the battles of the Independent 
oil men who inaugurated and have since done so much 
to develop this competition. 

In its first few years NPN printed far more news and 
editorial opinion in support of this new competition than 
it did on all other subjects put together. And in those 
early days, NPN was the only oil industry publication 
that undertook to promote this competition. This is not 
to say that NPN was the “organ” of the Independents 
under their control because it never was, any more than 
it was or would be the “organ” of any other group. But 
it was the only oil paper for some years that printed in- 
formation at all favorable to the Independents, and any- 
thing critical of the then few major companies which 
constituted the old Standard Oil monopoly. There were 
at that time comparatively few Independent refiners, 
producers and only about 125 or so Independent jobbers 
who were making the big effort to end a real oil monop- 
oly that boasted it was doing at least 85% of all the 
country’s oil business from the well to the consumer, 
and hoped to do all of it some day. 


Better Than the Pioneer Fighters Expected 

In looking back over these turbulent and vigorous 
years, NPN points with great pride to how they have 
turned out, how they not only have produced far more 





Tank wagons such as this moved products of the pre-dissolu- 
tion Standard Oil Co. but a few miles a day to customers. 
This picture of a two-compartment tank wagon was taken 
from a Standard catalogue dated Dec. 1, 191l—two and a 
half years after the first issue of National Petroleum News 
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competition than the pioneer fighters of 40 years ago 
expected, and how well both Independents and the de- 
scendants of the old “monopoly,” have done by them- 
selves and especially how well they all have done by the 
public. The dire predictions of some of the members 
of the old monopoly as to the damage to industry and 
public, if it were abolished, have anything but come true. 
In fact, looking back over these 40 years, one seems 
well justified now in arriving at the opinion that the old 
monopoly could not as a monopoly have gotten the 
money, skill or brain power to cope with the growing 
demands of the times; that this old monopoly would 
have been swept aside by the sheer force of economics. 


3 Developments That Helped Oil Industry Grow 


At the start of this 40-year period, three things hap- 
pened together that brought about the great oil industry 
as we know it today. They were: 

1. The discovery and quick development of new 
fields of sweet, easily refined crude oil of high gaso- 
line content, in shallow sands that could be easily 
and cheaply drilled with the simple equipment of 
that time. All these fields were in the middle of 
the United States, relatively close to the country’s 
forthcoming big automotive areas. 

2. The decision of Henry Ford to build a light 
cheap car with an improved internal combustion en- 
gine, a car that could get a big enough sales volume 
to hold production costs down only if a large volume 
of low priced gasoline was available. 

3. The government’s victory in the greatest anti- 
trust suit of all time when the U. S. Supreme Court 
dissolved the old Standard Oil Co. that held the stock 
of all the other Standard companies and subsidiaries. 
But, despite its rough tactics, the old Standard 
monopoly had developed much good management, 
thus preparing the industry for the big advance- 
ment to follow. 

While these three basic things may be entitled to share 
equally in the credit for the great growth of many allied 
industries and customers that followed, the antitrust 
victory, coming when it did, is not to be underestimated. 
It opened a broad roadway of competition down which 
the oil industry could and did go along with its asso- 
ciated industries. 


What If the Trust Had Tried to Do the Job? 


The antitrust victory is usually referred to only to 
show the alleged iniquity of great corporations. Few 
indeed—if any—-have painted at all fully the picture of 
the good that flowed from the victory. Fewer still—if 
any—have considered how helpless the big Standard Oil 
trust would have been if it had been left alone to meet 
the demands of the low-priced* automobile on one hand, 
and to cope with the onrushing floods of surplus, low- 
priced newly found crudes on the other. 

That the Standard Oil trust would have been helpless 
had it tried to continue as a monopoly, absolutely con- 
trolling 85°% or more of the country’s oil business, 1s 
shown by the fact that even after it was broken into its 
33 component parts, it could hold only a small propor- 
tion of the business. These ex-subsidiaries, hard as they 
tried and with crude being pushed on them at ridiculous- 
ly low prices, were able to buy and produce, refine and 
distribute only an ever decreasing percentage of th 
total crude and products. 

Within a dozen years after the dissolution, the once 
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great Standard Oil group dropped from commanding 
85% of the country’s oil business down to 33% of it. 
And later the figure even went down to 20% and less at 
times in certain Midwestern areas where competition 
grew the fastest under the stimulation of the new re- 
finers in the Mid-Continent and their distributors. 

One cannot visualize how today’s high development of 
the oil industry could have been achieved had there not 
been all this new competition for business and for 4 
profit—and by profit we mean also a good livelihood 
which today is provided by the industry to quite a few 
million people directly and indirectly. New competitors 
kept coming into this free industry year after year, 
bringing new energy, new ideas and new money for 
greater investments in the industry’s facilities. They 
came because they saw that they could compete freely, 
each according to his own ideas, for that which makes 
American business—competition for a profit and for a 
chance to make a good profit too. 

Could a private monopoly have done all this? Or, if it 
had, how could that monopoly have stayed private? 


Would Have Been an Invitation to Control 


The government undoubtedly would have taken over 
the industry years ago, or at least would have imposed 
most restrictive controls. Certainly the politicians of the 
past 16 years would not have overlooked the opportunity 
of moving into the oil business on a big scale had the 
old monopoly continued. 

To make the situation the more striking—and a bit 
ironical too—a number of the small and weak Independ- 
ents of 40 years ago are now listed by the Department 
of Justice and Congressional committees among the “big 
20 in the oil trust” of today. In fact, there are some 
placed in that category which were not even born 
40 years ago. 

It is not the purpose of this NPN anniversary review 
to spread any whitewash over spots in the industry’s 
activities that have been justly criticized by government 
agencies or by competitors. Nor do we seek to distract 
the attention of any critics today from such faults or 
actions against which they now may complain. But, on 
the other hand, we will not rattle bones in the industry’s 
closets just to hear the noise. The industry is what sev- 
eral hundred thousand strong human Americans—own- 
ers, officers and operating men—endowed with the skill 
of real productivity, have made it, each according to his 
own standard of competing. And, that is how we will 
depict it. 

NPN simply asks the oil men to pause a moment in 
their daily battle for dollars and gallons, for good pro- 
ducing acreage and for new refining methods and profits, 
and consider what all this fighting and competing and 
“lawing” has accomplished in creating one of the great- 
est industries on the earth in these past 40 years. 


Take a Look at the Real Oil Monopoly 


Look back in the pages of NPN, if you will, and see 
the real monopoly, a monopoly by all standards of econo- 
mics and law, from which this industry emerged 490 
years ago. We do not mean a synthetic “monopoly” as 
is So often meant these days by political aspirants who 
all “bigness” monopoly, nor do we mean the “monop- 
oly” that some competitors think they see when they 
encounter resistance in advancing their businesses. We 
mean a ruthless monopoly that after years of fighting 
was proved up in courts whose judges were not known 
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National Petroleum News 


Representing Independent Oil Men 
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Above is the front cover of National Petroleum News when it 
presented its first issue to the oil industry 40 years ago this 
February. Some years later NPN adopted the policy now 
followed by more and more publications and quit selling 
its front cover for advertising purposes, preferring to place 
there the outstanding story or idea of the week. 

However it was rather fitting that these two advertisers took 
over the first cover, which they held for years and as long 
as it was sold. Harry H. Willock, as the operating head for 
the Willock family of his company. was one of the greatest 
backers of the Independent jobber. He not only sold them 
lube oils and other products but spent his own time and 
money to tell them how to sell lubes and at a good profit. 
for Mr. Willock had the reputation of being one of the best 
premium oil sellers and premium pricers in the industry. 
His brother, Curtis Willock, ran the family steel barrel plant. 
which is the advertiser on the lower half of the cover. 
Steel barrels and drums were just displacing the wooden 
barrel. Back in 1909 most of the gasoline and kerosine sold 
by Independent refiners to jobbers somewhere along the 
line moved in these steel containers. Then as the gallonage 
at point of consumption grew, the steel drum was discon- 
tinued except for lubes as now. 

Waverly Oil Works Co. still operates, but under another 

ownership and management 





as “reformers,” or “New Dealish” but who, in fact, were 
even condemned as “reactionary,” a monopoly defeated 
by and in the administration of one of the most con- 
servative U. S. attorneys general we ever had, George 
W. Wickersham, big corporation New York lawyer. 

It is the industry’s progress from that very real monop- 
oly of 40 years ago by which NPN asks all oil men to 
judge the success of their industry and their individual 
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status today. NPN believes that they all—major com- 
pany, Independents and Standard Oil men—can look with 
great pride and with keen satisfaction at their record of 
having served their customers so well, of having given 
so much employment to several million people directly, 
and also through the multitude of equipment manufactur- 
ers selling the oil industry; of having paid their em- 
ployes about the best in the land; and of having pro- 
vided virile, two fisted competition. 

NPN believes every oil man can also look with pride at 
the sound businesses each has created, at the high degree 
of efficiency and at the good salaries and profits each 
has produced. And particularly he can feel pride in the 
fact that all of these benefits have come from privately 
owned enterprises, built with private capital and oper- 
ated—at least to date--without directives or planning by 
government. 


A Surge of Cheap Oil 


Too Big a Job for the Monopoly 


Plain figures tell best the simple story of this tre- 
mendous growth of competition and of the industry. 

In the first ten pioneering years, 1859 to 1869, daily 
production rose to 11,500 b/d. These years saw little 
improvement in drilling and producing oil and in the 
boiling off of gasoline, that passed for refining. But they 
saw the arrival of John D. Rockefeller and his $4,000 
initial investment in the oil business. 

In the next 40 years, between 1869 to 1909, came 
great and continual discoveries of oil fields, the building 
of hundreds of small tea-kettle like refineries, the tran- 
sition of many into real plants, and the inauguration of 
the Standard Oil Company and its immediate, vigorous 
and successful drive for control of the industry. 

By 1909, the end of these early 40 years, the 11,500 
b/d crude oil production had mounted to 500,000 b/d 
with more oil waiting in the wells to be run as soon 
as someone would buy it. And by that time the Stand- 
ard had a tight grip on 85% of the business with every 
promise of increasing that percentage. 

3ut by 1909 Independent oil producers were pushing 
the big migration across the country to new fields. They 
were moving westward from Pennsylvania and its exten- 
sions in West Virginia and southeastern Ohio, to a new 
field on both sides of the Ohio-Indiana line, then to more 
new fields in southern Illinois and on to virgin territory 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, North Texas, Louisiana and South 
Texas. In the meantime some, even from Pennsylvania, 
had startec developing oil in California. 

All these fields were small by today’s standards. No 
one visualized their coming great size, nor foresaw the 
many hundreds of refineries of the future. No one an- 
ticipated Henry Ford and his low price universal cer, 
nor similar cars his coming -ompetitors would make, that 
would automatically create in a few years time a vaster 
market than for most any other manufactured product. 


Plenty of Cheap Oil Helps Auto Indusiry 


But small as these oil fields of the early 1900's were 
in relation to later discoveries, the economic pressure of 
their surplus oil came at a most fortunate time. The 
low prices that this surplus enforced on the entire crude 
and refinery market, and the big tank farms that this 
cheap surplus filled, made a strong and substantial foun- 
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dation of a providential low-price supply of motor fuel 
upon which the automotive industry could build daringly 
and rapidly. This it at once proceeded to do. 

For the next 40 years—the ones just past and of which 
we now write-——thie low-priced oil flowed to the new in- 
ternal combustion engine market in daily increasing 
volume from several thousand fields all over the coun- 
try, until at the moment its volume is above 5,300,000 
b/d with nearly as much crude oil being held back in 
the wells as the country was producing 40 years ago. 
(Earlier this year it was above 5,600,000 b/d.) 

Consider the irresistible economic surging of this oil, 
surging that could not be blocked by low price nor, for 
years, could it be controlled by our embryonic conserva- 
tion laws, surging that ruthlessly set its own low prices. 
It came as powerfully and as steadily as the tides. The 
horsepower of the tides is wasted, so far as man knows, 
but the horsepower of the surging fields of oil found in- 
creasing millions of internal combustion engines waiting 
to put the oil horsepower to the country’s use. 


Crude Production Doubles in 10 Years 


This surging in the ten years —- 1909 to 1919 doubled 
our domestic crude oil production. The oil did not come 
from just one field or several fields but from ten iarg¢ 
fields in Oklahoma. One of them, Cushing, Oklahoma, in 
six months went from nothing to 300,000 b,d of th 
then finest oil yet discovered in such quantity. Ther: 
were also Burkburnett and Ranger fields in Texas, and 
Eldorado in Kansas, all of which spawned many refineries, 


Dates of Discovery—24 Leading U. S. Oil Fields 


(Figure in parentheses gives rank in total production from discovery 
through 1946.) 


Os exe eeeeeeees Midway-Sunset, California (3) 
Coalinga, California (5) 
Kern River, California (16) 


1905. . Glenn, Oklahoma (17) 

1908... Salt Creek, Wyoming (12) 

1909... Buena Vista, California (10) 

1912 Cushing, Oklahoma (9) 

1913 Healdton, Oklahoma (21) 

1917. Eldorado, Kansas (24) 

1919 Elk Hills, California (23) 

1920. Huntington Beach, California (S) 
Burbank, Oklahoma (19) 

1921. Long Beach, California (2) 
Santa Fe Springs, California (6) 

1922. . Smackover, Arkansas (7) 

1926 Yates, West Texas (14) 


Ventura Avenue, California (15) 
Hendricks, Texas (20) 


1928... fe delete Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (4) 
Kettleman Hills, California (11) 

1930. . ; ; East Texas, Texas (1) 

ae . Conroe, Texas (18) 

1937.. ‘ Wilmington, California (13) 

1938. Salem, Illinois (22) 


Four other important fields which are mentioned in this article b 
which do not rank among the first 24 are: Burkburnet in Texas (di 
covered in 1912), Ranger in Texas (1915), Cromwell in Oklahom 
(1923), Seminole in Oklahoma (1926). 
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and all of which fields are today still supplying sub- 
stantial quantities of crude. And there were many small 
fields. 


However, the next four years, 1920 to 1923 inclusive, pro- 
duction doubled again, and again it surged irresistibly 
from large and fine fields like Burbank and Cromweil 
in Oklahoma and elsewhere in the Midcontinent, and 
Arkansas gave birth to Eldorado and Smackover. 


In the following years 10 more good fields came in, 
all in this Midcontinent market, big fields including Ox- 
lahoma City and Seminole. Then burst out the big East 
Texas field, in 1930, estimated at its peak to be able 
to supply all of the daily demands of all the U. S. under 
open flow, and probably for at least a six months’ period. 


In the first 35 years of this era crude oil supply 
from the U. S. doubled three times. In the last 5 years 
it went up only a third, but so great was the production 
that this one-third represented three times the oil with 
which our 40 year period began. 


All this flood of oil was pushing relentlessly onto the 
markets regardless of the condition of the markets, re- 
gardless of whether prices were high or low because 
most of this oil, especially in the first half or so of the 
last 40 years, was produced by new people, new com- 
petition. There were people who had heard of the profit 
in the oil business, but for the most part they either 
did not believe in the law of supply and demand or had 
never heard of it. 


In those days every oil producer believed most defi- 
nitely that the pipe lines and refineries should buy all 
the oil regardless of whether the refiners could find any 
demand for it, and to pay the producers the highest 
price that grade of oil had ever commanded. Refiners 
thought that jobbers and consumers also should pay the 
same relatively high prices indefinitely. The price was 
always “going up tomorrow” so the producers continued 
to drill their heads off. They did not starve despite this 
flood and consequent low prices, because larger wells 
were found and with their big natural flow the actual cost 
of the oil at the well head kept getting less and less. 
This was an act of nature, not of oil men, or the old 
monopoly, or government. 


Independents Provide Most of the New Oil 


While the Standard and its subsidiaries had finally 
changed their policy from being exclusive buyers of crude 
oil and started to produce some of their requirements, 
still the great bulk of this new oil came from Independent 
oil producers and the newcomers to the business. Fig- 
ures on this division do not exist today but for evidence 
of the fact that the Standards found and produced by 
far the least of this new oil, one need but look at the 
many new oil towns and cities, especially in the south- 
west, any one of which housed far more people than all 
the Standards’ employes and their families put together: 
The newcomers came to bare cross roads and built them 
into magnificent cities. It was oil and competition thai 
did it. 


When this last 40-year period opened, it was testified 
in the old Standard dissolution case that the Standard 
combine was refining 83.8% of the country’s crude in 
1904-1907. No figures are available for 1909 but it has 
been generally accepted that the Standard probably in- 
creased to 85°, and current testimony then was that the 
Standard was still battling for every gallon it could get. 

This percentage of 85% gave the old Standard group 
125,000 bbls. of the 500,000 bbls. then (1909) being pro- 
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This chart shows that the pre-dissolution Standard Oil Co. 
was refining 83.8% of the country’s crude oil in 1904-1907. 
The eight companies that were part of the Standard combine 
before the dissolution and now are entirely separate—these 
eight companies, plus the dozen or so Independent refining 
companies they since have brought or merged with, refined 
only 42% of the crude in 1947. The largest of the eight, 
Standard (New Jersey), accounted for less than 14% of the 
nation’s crude runs. 

The 1904-07 figures in the chart were taken from evidence 
presented at the dissolution trial. The 1938 figures, on re- 
finery capacity, are from the reports of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. The 1947 figures, on crude runs 

to stills, are from oil company annual reports 


duced, leaving a scant 75,000 b/d for all the Independents 
and their several hundred refineries scattered over Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the Southwest and 
California. 

Today (1949) that 85% has shrunk to about 40%, but 
this does not mean just what it appears to mean—as 
will be explained. 


The latest authoritative figures from the companies’ 
annual reports for a full year are for 1947. They give 
the eight companies that were in the old combine having 
refineries, 42% of the crude oil run. While this is an 
immense volume of oil, 2,136,000 b/d compared with the 
425,000 b/d of 40 years back, the other companies, large 
and small, now are refining 2,938,000 b/d or about 38% 
more than the ex-Standards. 


These percentages check with the figures reported to 
the Temporary National Economic Committee (TNEC) 
of Congress that made a thorough investigation of the 
major oil companies in 1938. Those reports showed the 
original Standard refining companies were down to 35% 
of the country’s total refining capacity. While the Stand- 
ards since then have undobutedly speeded up their runs 
and gained a bit by reason of some small refiners shut- 
ting down, it is striking to note that at best in these 
ten years, the old Standards have only increased their 
percentage from 35% to 42%. It is possible that a 
check made in the same way as TNEC’s figures might 
not even show that small increase. Yet these last ten 
years hold some of the old Standards’ biggest advance- 
ments in processes, management and in personnel. 


Standards Bought Much Refining Capacity 


However, the old Standard “monopoly” should not in 
all fairness be given credit for all of this refining ca- 
pacity, because at least a third of it, if not even a half, 
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percentagewise, was purchased from Independent refin- 
ing companies. Some of these purchases were of great 
size for the times, such as the four big plants hought 
by what is now Socony-Vacuum, and two plants bought 
by Standard of Indiana, several by the Standard of New 
Jersey, one by Sohio, one by the Ohio Oil Co. and one 
big one by Continental Oii Co., all since the dissolution 
and all built by the Independents since that time. 


The need for these, perhaps a dozen refineries, had 
been visualized, not by the old Standard ‘“‘monopoly” but 
by the new Independents. The crude had been ob- 
tained by the newcomers, likewise the money, and they 
had all taken an important place in the market in their 
areas. So it may fairly be said that had the old Stand- 
ard crowd (and please differentiate between the ‘old 
crowd” and today’s S.O. leaders for they are strikingly 
different) not departed and their main ideas not been 
discarded, what was left of the old monopoly after the 
Supreme Court broke it up, would probably be doing 
today only some 15% or maybe 20% at the most of 
the country’s oil business. 


In fact a guess may now well be hazarded if several 
of the old Standards were not on the way out and 
these purchases saved them. For instance, the monop- 
oly’s Continental Oil Co. was marketing mostly in the 
Rockies with two refineries in Colorado and Wyoming 
and two in the Midcontinent. J. P. Morgan & Co., whicn 
had the relatively big Marland Oil Co. on its hands be- 
cause Marland had been a zood promoter but an indif- 
ferent manager, caused the Marland company to merge 
with the old Continental and then dropped the name 
Marland, because it had lost standing, for the namc 
Continental. 


Then, as will be told in more detail later, the old 
Vacuum Oil Co. lost its “‘family’’ customers after the 
dissolution and in an effort to find an outlet for its lubes 
consolidated with the Standard of New York. But that 
combination was none too strong strategically in the in- 
dustry, so the combination bought four of the best In- 
dependent refining and marketing businesses of the day 
in the Middle West and saved themselves. 


All of these purchases and expansions and develop- 
ments of the old Standards by which they now have 42% 
of the crude runs to stills, it may be said in comment 
on those who built the original “monopoly”, were visioned 
and accomplished by the new management that is now in 
power in the Standards today. These new men mostly came 
in from the Independent part of the industry or from oui- 
side the industry entirely. They are men who had no 
training under, or even much knowledge of, the old 
crowd and how they operated. So it may truly be said 
that it is these new minds, as well as new refineries 
and new companies, that have held the old Standard's 
proportion of the business to this 42%. Without the 
new minds, just as without the ex-Independent refineries, 
the percentage would undoubtedly be much lower. 


One point should be emphasized here. The old mo- 
nopoly had bought plants not just to get added volume 
of business in a hurry, but generally to get them out 
of competition. The government charged and proved 
that, at least in many instances, the old Standard bought 
solely to kill competition. The new minds that came 
into the old companies in the years following the dis- 
solution reversed this policy and when they bought, it 
was in order to keep their companies alive, to strengthen 
their own competition against the rapidly growing Inde- 
pendents. 
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12 Big Competitors 


Their Growth Means More Products 


While the old Standards were fast shrinking inlo a 
subordinate position in the industry, 12 new companies, 
in particular, some of whom were small fighting Inde- 
pendents at the start of the 40 years and the rest nad 
not even started in business, came along and took over 
most of the growing volume that the old Standards 
missed. Ironically enough, these 12 grew so large that 
by 1938 the New Deal singled them out to be placed 
among the “20 majors’ who then became suspect, be- 
cause of their size, of being ‘“‘monopolies.” They witin 
their subsidiaries and many others, to the number of 
almost 400, were blanketed in a “Mother Hubbard” an- 
titrust suit by the New Deal as being in a “conspiracy” 
and restraining trade, prices and most everything else. 


The case has not come to trial and probably never 
will as the practice of the ‘“‘New Dealers” of lumping 
an industry in a blanket indictment under all sorts of 
charges in hopes of confusing court and jury so as to 
win a verdict, or force a consent decree, has come to be 
generally recognized for the downright shyterism that 
it is. The Fair Deal will have to develop some more 
brand new theories of law if it would do violence to these 
otherwise Independent, but big, oil companies. How- 
ever, that these 12 have grown so big in 40 years, some 
from scratch, as to be thus honored by the administra- 
tion and put in the same category as the old Standards, 
at least is evidence of their great growth, a growth which 
was independent of the old Standards and in competi- 
tion with them, which is the point we want to make. 


These dozen companies are large and some of them 
could well be called gigantic without exaggerating. One 
that started very much on a shoe string, back in the 
days of old Spindletop in Texas in 1901, now has the 
second largest domestic production of any. That is The 
Texas Co. with 92,341,000 bbls. total production for the 
year 1947 against the Standard of New Jersey with 
169,725,000 bbls. which last includes the great produc- 
tion of Humble Oil & Refining Co., also a purchased 
company—and all other associated companies in this 
country. The Texas Co. exceeds the older Standard 
of California in crude production. Another example is 
the Gulf Oil Corp., which was a struggling Independent 
producing company back in Spindletop, and is now 
next to the Standard of California, and ahead of the 
Standard of Indiana. Out of five top companies in oil pro- 
duction today these were just getting into long pants 
back in 1909. 


A quick view of these 12 companies, that have been 
given positions among the “majors” by the government 
shows the great growth in competition with the old ex- 
monopoly. Here are some facts from published records 
that go to support the contention of NPN as to what 
the industry has done competitively these past 40 years 


Texas and Gulf Grow into Huge Companies 


The Texas and Gulf became the two “big” oil com 
panies during this last 40 year period, after the old 
Standards. The Gulf had migrated out from the ol 
Pennsylvania region where it had had many fights witl 
the Rockefeller interests. The Texas company startec 
in Texas with the first of the early south Texas fields 
that blew in with a suddenness thet almost bankrupte: 
their discoverers. Among the struggling producers was 
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Joe Cullinan. He with a few other producers laid a snort 
pipe line as the Cullinan Pipe Line Co., and sold the 
heavy oil for fuel. When he got some lighter oil and 
had to get the gasoline out of it, he built a small refinery, 
turned in his pipe line company and that was the start 
of The Texas Co. Often-times it was nip and tuck as to 
who would get the oil, Old Joe or the sheriff. 

There was no worry that the “monopoly” would get 
it because the old Standard crowd, at least publicly, 
had not yet entered the state of Texas. However the 
writer saw Cullinan develop at least more than a grave 
suspicion that Standard was in Texas at an investica- 
tive hearing held by Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Franklin K. Lane, one of the ablest men who ever sat 
on that commission and who had been attorney for 
some of the more radical Independent oil interests in 
California a few years before. The ICC was trying to 
get evidence as to whether the pipe lines were defying 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s order in the dissolution case 
that they should file tariffs and in fact be common car- 
riers. Cullinan had been fighting vigorously with «he 
then new Magnolia Petroleum Co. and he took the st-nd 
to vent his ire by charging its S.O. connection. Lane, 
seeking information, cannily welcomed a fight in the rec- 
ord he was making. Magnolia put on witnesses to «:om- 
bat Cullinan’s charge. When the contestants slewed 
down Lane would give them a dig for he knew the more 
they talked the more he might find out. Finally the 
dignified general counsel of the Standard of New York, 
from New York, could not stand Cullinan’s charges and 
testimony any longer. He sprang to the defense of the 
child whose paternity his client was so vigorously deny- 
ing. That settled the paternity charge so far as Lane 
was concerned. Cullinan grinned and walked out. 

Since those rough and tumble days The Texas Co. has 
accumulated a billion and a quarter dollars of assets, 
and the Gulf almost a billion, a size neither even dreamed 
of back when the old monopoly was still worrying them. 


Shell Adds to Competition in the U. S. 


Another striking illustration of the growth of com- 
petition in these 40 years are the Shell interests. The 
first appearance of the Shell group in this country was 
as the American Gasoline Co. in Seattle in 1912 and a 
month later as the Roxanna Petroleum Co. of Oklahoma. 
American Gasoline began by marketing products from 
Shell’s operations in the Far East. Roxanna got a iittle 
production, built a small refinery. The Shell companies 
gradually branched out, all over the Midcontinent, into 
California, on the Atlantic Coast, in Mexico and South 
America. Today Shell is sixth in refinery operations and 
ninth in assets totaling some $534,000,000. 

Shell’s coming and expansion is a striking sample of 
competitive growth these past 40 years. Shell at the 
outset incurred competitive enmity especially from other 
major companies. This probably was due to actual fear 
of the strength of the Shell as shown in foreign markets, 
to some seeming unwise actions taken by some of the 
earliest Shell managers, and to the irritating personality 
of the chief founder of Shell, Sir Henri Deterding. He 
was always doing what foreigners often criticize Amer 
icans for doing, giving free advice and a lot of it. 

3ut time brought others here from abroad who iearned 
the ropes and let their deeds talk. They have talked 
well, especially in engineering, management and in the 
field of hydrocarbon research. Many have become Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Their top man here now is Alexander Fraser, who left 
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Refining Figures for 20 Large Oil Companies— 
1938 and 1947 


Refinery capacity 
January 1, 1938 
Barrels daily 
(TNEC report) 


Crude runs to 
stills—1947 
Barrels daily 


Company (Company reports) 


*Standard (New Jersey)..... 432,200 (1) 703,000 (1) 
*Socony-Vacuum ............ 347,400 (2) 460,000 (2) 
. Serer aca . 324,500 (3) 381,000 (3) 
*Standard (Indiana) .. . 269,100 (4) 370,126 (4) 
*Standard (California) .- 251,500 (5) 270,545 (7) 
Shell-Union . . 251,200 (6) 341,700 (6) 
Gulf .. . even . 219,000 (7) 369,582 (5) 
Sinclair ‘ . 208,000 (8) 246,548 (8) 
Tide Water : . 132,000 (9) 175.000 (10) 
Cities Service .. : . 110,500 (10) 176.700 (9) 
*Atlantic a : . 107,000 (11) 138,000 (12) 
Pure. , ‘ , 95,500 (12) 79,674**(16) 
Union of California. : 94,200 (13) 101,300 (13) 
Sun. : er ‘ 89,000 (14) 162,700 (11) 
Phillips , ‘ . 3 64,000 (15) 91,775 (15) 
*Standard (Ohio) ‘ 56,100 (16) 93,277 (14) 
*Continental ” 46,250 (17) 77,880 (17) 
Mid-Continent . ewaue 40,000 (18) 35,415 (18) 
*Ohio Oil . , 24,000 (19) 23,700 (20) 
Skelly ‘ ‘ 23,000 (20) 32,100 (19) 


* Part of Standard Oil Co. prior to dissolution decree 
** The Pure Oil Co.’s crude runs to stills were subnormal in 1947 
because of strikes. 


Scotland some 40 years ago to work in Trinidad for the 
General Asphalt Co. of Philadelphia. He joined Sheil 
after World War I during which he served as secre- 
tary of the Inter-Allied Petroleum Council. He has long 
been an American citizen. He is now president of the 
Shell Union Oil Corp., the top corporation for all of 
Shell’s operations on this side of the Atlantic. His next 
in command is also a Scotsman but younger, H. M. (Max) 
S. Burns, president of Shell Oil Co. 

Through this American-Shell organization have gone 
many Britishers, of Scot, English and Welsh descent ana 
also Dutchmen. All are now out over the world in im- 
portant jobs of the Shell organization. In London, their 
general headquarters for the world, are at least a score 
of men, many of them high managing directors, who 
went through their American school. 

The chief managing director for the worldwide organ- 
ization served more than a dozen years in the U. S. in 
various jobs and finally as head of the Shell Union Oil 
Corp. He is George Legh-Jones, a Welshman who started 
his early youth riding a motor cycle carrying dispatches 
for the British army as well as doing a lot of fighting 
in World War I. When that was over he got a small 
time job with Shell and then climbed the ladder. And 
that is what this American open door in the oil industry 
has done for so many others. The chairman for Sheli 
Trading & Transport in London is Sir Frederick Gober, 
who as plain Fred Godber headed Shell operations in this 
country some years ago. 


Sinclair Now Eighth in Refining Capacity 


Another of these companies now honored in the list- 
ing of the “20 majors,” and which is striking evidence 
of competition, was not born until some time after the 
opening of our 40 years. Today it ranks eighth in re- 
finery capacity with only four Standard companies ahead 
of it, and its nearly $600,000,000 of assets (as of the end 
of 1947) put it eighth in that list also. The originator 
of that company is Harry F. Sinclair who had been fuss- 
ing around with leases in northern Oklahoma when the 
famous Cushing field came in, in 1912. While it knocked 
prices down Sinclair had so much good acreage that it 
gave him a lot of free money with which he started what 
is now the great National Bank of Tulsa. Then he 
bought a half dozen or so small refineries all of which 
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had come into a hazardous, »ut finally a profitable exist- 
ence, without benefit of the old Standard combine, and 
formed the Consolidated Oil Corp. 


What Sinclair did that no one else had done up to 
that time—or if they had tried the hand of the old Stand- 
ard Oil group held too many strings to Wall Street for 
any of the bankers there to back a competitor—was to 
go to “Wall Street” and get it to finance his big con- 
solidation. The bankers first shied off from him, would 
not believe an oil deal was possible and for a while dis- 
counted heavily Sinclair’s ability to put in a few millions 
of dollars, hard cash, of his own money to start the 
thing. If he had it, they figured, he should not put it 
back into oil again. 

Harry Sinclair finally got the financing and today his 
own company ranks eighth in the U. S. That is not 
counting its half interest in Richfield Oil of Calif. which 
company the TNEC report lists as 12th. The other half 
of this Richfield company ts owned by Cities Service. 
Richfield, too, is a newcomer in this 40-year period, but 
high flying financing tripped up its promoters and Sin- 
clair and Cities Service finally took it over from the 
sheriff. But neither of those latter companies had any- 
thing to do with the start of Richfield. If they had, 
Richfield would have been a much bigger and better com- 
pany today, without casting any reflection on its present 
management that has done a big job in getting out 
from under the cloudy start given it by its promoters. 


How Doherty Launched Cities Service 


After Sinclair comes another genius whose company is 
ninth on TNEC’s preferred major list. It is Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Co. whose daddy was Henry L. Doherty, utility 
engineer and promoter, and if ever there was an exceed- 
ingly likeable and great though eccentric genius, it was 
Henry. He never could have worked in a monopoly un- 
less it was his own but he probably could not have built 
up a 100% monopoly, as per the definition of the law 
of the land, because he liked to try new ideas on his 
own judgment too much and then he would not, no not 
for the world, follow the straight and narrow grind as 
did Rockefeller senior. 

When Doherty heard of the Standard being dissolved, 
he looked over the fence that surrounded his electric 
and gas utility ventures and saw an oil industry grow- 
ing big but without benefit of engineers. That was a 
challenge to his pride and to his profession. Even if 
he was a home-made engineer who had hardly seen 
even the outside of a college, he was a good engineer 
nevertheless. 

So he bought a lease in Kansas and got oil on it. 
Then he dressed the lease up with all the engineering 
gadgets he could think of. The rule-of-thumb gang in 
the oil industry slated him for a quick bust, but Henry 
got more good wells and expanded by taking in more 
producing properties, some small pipe lines and finally 
a number of refineries. Out of it all came today’s Cities 
Service Oil Co. nearly $900,000,000 worth. 

So Henry Doherty also took up some of the gallonage 
that the old Standards could not catch up with after the 
beginning of this 40 year period of great growth and 
still greater competition. 


Phillips Thrives in Oil's Competition 


Another of the “major 20” today, but whose company 
was just about to be started 40 years ago, was what is 
now the Phillips Petroleum Co. of Bartlesville, Okla. 
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When the U. S. Supreme Court was listening to the argu- 
ments of the government as to what to do about the 
old “oil monopoly” Frank Phillips had just left many 
jobs, including working as a kid in a barber shop and 
then in a bank in a small town in Iowa. He came to 
Bartlesville for more banking. 

But Phillips never dismissed the advantages of bar- 
bering from his mind, for 30 years later, when he and 
a crowd of major company executives were leaving Wash- 
ington one night after some days of those interminable 
discussions about the “oil code” that was to “save th« 
industry” from the East Texas surplus, and what would 
each do for a living when they went broke, Phillips 
finally opined from his corner in the smoker: 

“I’ve got something on you boys because I still have 
the tools that I started in business with and they are 
good and sharp. Before you guys lose all your money 
I would like to give you one last shave and I'll guarantee 
it will be close and so far as I am concerned it may be 
your last.” 

The industry and the country has the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. today big as $440,000,000. But more impor- 
tant than its dollars are all the ideas it has brought 
to the industry especially in making things out of nat- 
ural gas and natural gasoline, things that are as im- 
portant as many of those contributed by the old mo- 
nopoly, and maybe even more, considering how some 
Phillips’ ideas have advanced science. According to 
TNEC, Phillips was 15th. 

Certainly what Phillips has done was not nurtured 
under the umbrella of a ‘‘monopoly;’” rather it was de- 
veloped because the ideas and methods, and the organ- 
ization that brought them forth, were needed by Frank 
Phillips in his fight to live and to grow. He could not 
have gotten in all the outside money that he has, and it 
has all been outside money save the profits he has 
plowed back in, if he had not been always fighting to 
be bigger and nence he had to be better, and so much 
better as to.be able to attract this new money. 

Phillips is a type of company that probably could not 
have grown strong and big under the shelter of a sun 
frame. Phillips needed the vitality that plants get trom 
snows, freezes, hot suns, thunder and lightning, the 
strength from hard work of owners, against stiff com- 
petition — to live. 


Pure and Sun.Among the Early Fighters 


Here are two old time competitors that came up the 
hard way from the early fighting in Pennsylvania, the 
Pure and the Sun. Pure emerged from the fight of early 
Pennsylvania producers and laid the second (and Inde- 
pendent) pipe line from western Pennsylvania, to the 
seaboard. After long battling they got the line there 
and built a small refinery at Marcus Hook, Pa. It also 
built crude gathering lines, and an allied kerosine pipe 
line from Oil City to Marcus Hook, Pa. for export serv- 
ice, the first products line which for years was the life 
line of existence of the group of Independent refiners. 

After the dissolution suit Beaman Dawes, a utilities 
rival in Ohio of Henry Doherty, got into the oil business 
by finding a fine oil field at Cabin Creek, W. Va., on 
what he had bought for a gas lease. He built a refinery, 
bought a large jobbing company at Cincinnati, the old 
Moore Oil Co., and then went on from there. During 
World War I, he bought the old Pure Oil Co. and ail 
its trappings at Philadelphia, and then a big jobbing 
company of the same name but not related, in Minneap- 
olis, operated and owned by Luke and John Hancock. 
From it all came the present Pure, with some $245,000,- 
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000 of assets and Beaman’s youngest brother, Henry, 
chairman of the executive committee. 

It was the green light for spen competition that made 
these deals possible and profitable. 

The Sun came from way back in the fighting past, 
a score or more of years before the dissolution suit. J. 
N. Pew, Sr., early producer, was one of the anti-Standard 
fighting group for years. At the time of the dissolution 
Sun had a small refinery at Marcus Hook, near Philadei- 
phia, and a smaller one at Toledo. They were no more 
like the big and highly modern plants at these points 
today than was the exceedingly small pile of dollars 
like the $242,000,000 of assets of the Sun today, to say 
nothing about the assets of Sun Shipbuilding and other 
ventures the Pew family has started in these years of 
free competition. 

One of their big contributions to competition is the 
Houdry refining process which Sun and Socony-Vacuum 
put a lot of money into and developed after it was 
brought to this country after World War I, by a French 
engineer and scientist, Eugene Houdry. 


How Midcontinent Grew from a ‘Shoestring’ 


TNEC lists as 17th in refining capacity another company 
that started on a shoestring just about the time of the dis- 
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Write your congressman, the senators from your state, Secretary of War Baker and Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, asking what you may be called on to do to furnish the oils and gasoline the govern- 
ment is going to need 

Suggest a board of experienced and loyal oil men—such as are named below—be formed to aid 
department heads, who know nothing of the oil industry, in getting tankage, tank cars and tank 
trucks sufficient for the government's needs, and to help in keeping the tankage full and the cars and 
trucks moving—all for the glory of our arms. Tell them yourself how much better this great prob- 
lem can be solved with the intelligent and well planned aid of the industry than by the ‘nefficiency 
and mismanagement of government employes going it alone | 








Should Be Let In On Preparedness Work 


Best Brains In Oil Industry Could Give Great Aid In 
Matters Of Vital Importance To Military Success 





An oil board consisting of 
some of the following men 
would go a long way toward 
making up for government 
shortsightedness. 


A C Bedford, President Stand 
ard On! Co. of New Jersey 
HF. Sinclair, President Sin 

clair Oil & Refining Corp 
J S. Cosden. President Cosden 


W E Wall, President of Fred 
G Clark Co 

HG James, President Western 
Refiners Association 

FE. Van Tilburg. Van Tilburg 
Oil Co. Minneapolis, Press: 
dent Independent Oil Mens 
Association 

E. L. Doheny or H G Wrlie, of 
the Mexican Petroleum Co 

President H_ E. Worthington of 
the Union Petroleum Co 
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As National Petroleum News published the above editorial 
calling for the creation of an oil industry war board and ask- 
ing that the oil industry be recognized by a faltering govern- 
ment, the Wilson administration had at last taken the in- 
itial steps for one. A. C. Bedford of the Standard of New Jer- 
sey was called to Washington as this issue of NPN was be- 
ing distributed and was asked by President Wilson to or- 
ganize a national oil board for World War I. This Mr. Bed- 
ford did and it achieved outstanding success in pioneering 
a new type of practical industry relationship with a govern- 
ment at war. The board was known as the National Pe- 
troleum War Service Committee from which came, at the 
close of the war, the American Petroleum Institute 
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solution and then grew large enough to get this rating 
from government in the “first 20.’ This is the Mid- 
continent Petroleum Corp. It was started by Josh Cos- 
den who as a young man was a street car conductor, 
classified advertising solicitor and most anything else to 
earn a living back in Baltimore in the early 1900's. He 
had some hard luck with a tea kettle plant out at Big- 
heart, Okla., financial, a bad fire and tornado. Then he 
started what is now the Midcontinent in Tulsa as Cos- 
den & Co. 

Josh Cosden as most other early Oklahoma and Kansas 
refiners sold exclusively for years to Independent job- 
bers, and he expanded as the jobbers expanded. But 
high society, including entertaining the then Prince of 
Wales, now the Duke of Windsor, at Cosden’s then big 
estate on Long Island, a yacht, a mighty plunge into 
the stock market and a million dollar estate in Florida, 
finally got him out of the company. 

Cosden retired, the management was changed and the 
company went on growing. It was one of the few in 
Oklahoma early to put in complete lubricating oil equip- 
ment and one of the first to install a cracking plant. 
Today the shoestring is some $116,000,000 “long” and all 
new competition. 


Skelly Grows with Independent Jobbers 


Last on the TNEC list of the “big 20,” but by no 
means least, is Skelly Oil. Back in the days when the 
Standard dissolution was taking place Bill Skelly was 
drilling and trading leases down at Electra, Texas, one 
of the early North Texas fields. He had worked on ail 
the jobs on a drilling rig back in the Pennsylvania fields; 
had moved to Illinois and there got into contracting with 
the usual run of good-and-bad-luck. After Electra he re- 
turned to Oklahoma and then Kansas where he finally 
got enough good production from his own acreage to 
start a refinery at El Dorado, Kans. 

From there on the Skelly Oil company really began to 
grow and today its assets run to nearly $130,000,000. 
This also was one of the companies that undertook to 
distribute as much of its output as possible through In- 
dependent jobbers. As the latter grew so Skelly grew. 


Union of California an Early Producer 


Another of the newer Independents that started just 
before the beginning of this period of great growth, and 
which landed on the TNEC’s honor list, is the Union Oil 
Co. of California. Some of its progenitors came from 
the oil country back east to the early fields of California. 

It led in the early Independent producers’ fighting 
that brought about the organization of two producers 
agencies that handled the sale of crude to the pipe lines 
and which made for better conditions. The company, 
like all the other Independents, grew and today totals 
more than $191,000,000 of assets. 


Tide Water Helps Build First Pipe Line 


Also on the honor list is the Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co., a pioneer Independent from way back in 1878. 
The Tide Water part of it was the first coalition of 
Pennsylvania producers who built the first pipe line to 
the Atlantic Coast. When they got it there they found 
the old Standard had bought up the refineries that were 
going to take the crude, so they put up one of their 
own. But the battling was hard and the two founders 
of the company, Benson and McKelway, got old and 
tired. The Standard was buying the stock of the com- 
pany seeking control. So the two leaders decided to 
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quit, and made a deal which stopped the buying and left 
the other stockholders to control the company. 

It has always been the old big stalwart Independent, 
even though the government in its suits has listed it 
sometimes among the “monopolists” because of the 33% 
of the stock that the old Standards bought. That stock 
has long since been taken over by others and the com- 
pany’s $263,000,000 of assets are evidence of the growth 
of its competition, growth that the old Standard tried to 
halt. The motorists of the West Coast, where Tide 
Water merged with the Associated Oil Co., also an early 
Independent, and the motorists of the East Coast, can 
thank these veterans for supplying some of the products 
that the old monopoly could not. 

Several hundred so-called small and Independent refin- 
ing companies have come and most of them have gone 
in this 40-year period, as old fields dried up, or owners 
died, or did not re-invest their profits in the many new 
processes that have revolutionized refining especially in 
the last 25 years. If competition had anything to do 
with their dying out it was more the low price com- 
petition of the other Independents than that of the old 
ex-Standard companies who were having about all they 
could do to keep from losing their gallonage position too 
rapidly. While the old Standards would cut prices and 
sometimes ruthlessly, they had a better bookkeeping 
system than most of the new small refiners, some of 
whom, one at times suspected, had nothing worthy of the 
name of a bookkeeping system, and who just made 
prices to sell goods and not to make a profit. 


Other Strong Independents 


Great Contributions to Competition 


There were, however, strong Independent refining com- 
panies developed in this period but who did not happen 
to grow large enough to be listed by the TNEC com- 
mittee in the first 20. They have made and are today 
making most important contributions to the still grow- 
ing competition. 

There was the old National Refining Co. which had 
a refinery at Coffeyville, Kansas, and two others in Ohio, 
who pioneered so much of the fighting for the independ- 
ence of the Independents. Its selling put to shame that 
of the old Standards and of most Independents because 
for many years, up to the coming of the antiknock rat- 
ing, it sold good gravity gasoline at a premium of 3c 
a gallon, and kerosine at a premium of 2c a gallon, 
consistently above the prices of the old Standards. 

3ut the heirs of the founders, represented through 
estates and banks as trustees, could not run the com- 
pany. While they were disagreeing and dying a couple 
‘of smart promoters stepped in, bought the company with 
its own money and sold off most of its main assets piece 
by piece. They made a killing but left only a fraction 
of the company for operation today. That company 
made such a great contribution to the cause of the In- 
dependents and skilled salesmanship that the entire in- 
dustry might well erect a monument to its memory. 

Arkansas was a relative late comer as an oil produc- 
ing state. Its famous Eldorado field did not arrive until 
1921 and its Smackover field the following year. But 
out of the many refineries that began over there, and 
out of a lot of early producing properties, has come 
in the last half of our 40-year period, the Lion Oil Co. 
of El Dorado, Ark. It has built up nearly $40,000,000 
of assets and has added $10,000,000 more by cash pur- 
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chase from the government of a war chemical plant. It 
has greatly contributed to jobber competition through 
the central west by distributing largely through them. 
Col. Tom H. Barton, one time oil producer, now also re- 
finer, marketer and chemical manufacturer, stepped out 
on his own and built it in this industry highway of free 
competition. 

Another “small” Independent refiner who was a true 
pioneer in the products pipe line field in the Midcontinent 
is the Champlin Refining Co. of Enid, Okla. For 33 years 
now that company has rendered valiant aid to hundreds 
of jobbers with its refinery and products line that runs 
from Enid north into Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Iowa. The company was started by H. H. Cham- 
plin, Independent producer, then refiner, then banker. 
As a banker, he defied the U. S. government and the 
state National Guard when the government ordered the 
banks to close in 1933. Champlin tried to shoo the Na- 
tional Guard away by telling them no one in Enid would 
know there were bank crashes if they would but stay out 
of sight as his bank had all the money his town could 
use for a number of years. But Washington and the 
state over-rode such independence and closed his hank 
during the bank holiday though it had enough money 
to pay every depositor. 

In Oklahoma City was and is Anderson-Pritchard; in 
Kansas Kanotex Refining Co., Eldorado Refining Co., 
Vickers, Derby and others, all “‘small’’ Independent re- 
finers but each of whom count their assets into millions. 


Ashland Grows in Midst of Competition 


The newest of the “big’’ companies is Ashland Oil & 
Refining Co. of Ashland, Ky. Its beginning was with 
Paul G. Blazer whose father was a newspaper publisher 
down state in Illinois and for whom Paul worked. A 
sister, a school teacher, went out to Kansas in the days 
of the Kansas oil excitement in early 1900's, worked in 
the office of a small refinery at Niotaze, Kans. and then 
became its head. Paul was her sales staff. Later he 
got an interest in a small plant at Ashland, Ky. Then 
started a long uphill fight. Some outside money was 
taken in but mostly the company grew on its earnings. 
It accumulated sizable production. A cracking plant was 
installed, tank barges and then a tow boat were bonght, 
and the Independent jobbers up and down the Ohio river 
were catered to as customers. More barges and more 
tow boats were added until the company now has one 
of the largest fleets on the inland rivers. 

About the time Paul Blazer started the Ashland, a 
telephone lineman fell off a cross arm of a telegraph 
pole in a bad blizzard. When he got out of the hospital, 
he decided that would be the last time and he entered 
selling. He went with an Akron rubber company where 
he became a trainer of salesmen. Ohio steel mills were 
having trouble getting fuel oil after World War I so 
the ex-lineman got into the oil marketing business in 
Cleveland. From that came a hook-up with another in- 
dividualist and then came the Allied Oil Co. 

The lineman was W. W. Vandeveer and the other man 
was Floyd R. Newman, who recently gave a million 
dollars to Cornell University. They built a big fuel and 
heating oil business, ran their own trucks in Cleveland 
and other areas, and sailed a fleet of lake tankers; had 
a refinery at Canton, Ohio, and one in Illinois; also some 
pipe lines and producing properties. Last August they 
turned in their properties to Ashland for stock and money 
and each took a place on the board of directors. 

With the addition of Allied, Ashland’s refining ca- 
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Here is the beginning of the drive-in filling station idea. This was back in 1905 at the bulk plant of the Automobile Gasoline 

Co. on Theresa Ave. in St. Louis. The tanks at the right were fitted with glass gauges to show the height of the gasoline and 

with garden hose, having a faucet on the end, from which the gasoline was put into the automobile tanks. The man with the 

straw hat at the left is the originator of the idea, C. H. Laessig. Mr. Laessig with H. C. Grenner founded the Automobile Gas- 
oline Co. 


pacity reached 52,577 b/d, its total assets went to $65,- 
827,216.20 with nearly $5,000,000 cash on hand and 
total sales for the full year for Ashland, including a 
year of Allied, are almost $110,000,000. 

Ashland also stepped out a few years ago and bought 
a substantial interest in an old ex-Standard Oil subsidiary 
pipe line, the Southern Pipe Line Co., and reversed its 
operation so that now it carries crude oil received at 
its eastern Atlantic end from a tanker, back to Ashland, 
Ky. Further the company took a 13 1/3% interest in the 
new American Independent Oil Co., organized among the 
larger independents here, that has a concession on what 
looks like good prospective oil properties in the Middle 
Fast. 

Out of the many small refining units in Pennsylvania 
that were fighting for competitive freedom long before 
the start of this 40 years of growth, have come some 
demises, but also by consolidation, a number of large 
and strong companies. Quaker State Oil Refining Co. 
of Oil City, Pa. represents a consolidation of a number 
of interests and of three refineries now operating. Penn- 
zoil of Oil City has a 10,000 b/d plant there, and repre- 
sents today a total investment of at least $14,000,000. 
In Bradford is the large Kendall Refining Co. that has 
srown steadily all these years. 

While many of the old small plants have been closed 
lown entirely, not because they could not stand up un- 
ler the long fight but because of the falling off in the 
roduction of Pennsylvania crude and the breaking up 
f family ownership, there are left after the three to four 
core years of battle, these strong factors with manage- 
ient that has adopted modern methods of operations, 
nost successfully. 
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Independents and Tank Cars 


New Method of Financing Helps 


Tank cars and a comparatively new method of financ 
ing them also were a big factor in developing the In- 
dependent refiner and jobber in these 40 years. While 
car trust notes were not new they had not been used to 
any extent as applying on oil tank cars. The Independ- 
ent refiner, because of his refineries being much further 
away from his customers the jobbers in the heart 
of the market, than were the refineries of the Standards, 
became the greater long haul user of tank cars. 


His plant was generally built in a new field, so as 
that field declined the Independent refiner often hauled 
in new crude from other fields by tank car. But par- 
ticularly he shipped by rail much of his output twice or 
three times as far as the Standards did. Thus as the 
Independent refiner grew his need for tank cars increased 
so that a number of new tank car companies went into 
the business of supplying him 


This growth was expedited by these new car companies 
finding markets for the trust notes issued against the 
cars and their steadily increasing earning power, and 
which paid for the cars. It might well be said that 
the great General American Transportation Co. which 
started on a shoestring was as much in the investment 
banking business as in the car manufacturing and car 
operating business. It did the major job of selling car 
trust notes against Independent refiners’ cars, and it was 
the tremendous expansion of the automobile business 
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Sanity And Great Moral Victory 407 
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Whenever the “broad cloth mob” puts one over 




























on the proletariat its a “great moral victory.” And ¢g% 
when it’s done by legal process it’s “sanity.” No 
other victors are allowed to use these beautiful 
descriptive terms. 

So wheh the Standard Oil Co. got well out of 
the “mire” of the “muckrakers” at Chicago re- 
cently, it made the usual proclamations, through 
its eminent counsel, of its corner of the market 
in halos. And all the Standard’s little mouth- 
pieces took it up and added embellishments about 
how “reason seemed to totter in high places” b 
before the Anderson decision which “reflected mid 
on the mental balance” of Judge Landis, and !9& 
that the country is now “safe from great dis- 
aster.” of t 

But why shouldn't they crow? Who, of the 
gentry who have broken the country’s laws ever u 
since they laid claim to that presumably aristo- 
cratic title: who wouldn't toss their hats in the 
air and yell for pure joy when the cage that 
contains the golden canary is opened for their I 
benefit ? 1 

From now on they can eat that canary at their ma 
leisure, even within full view of the “vaporing w 
mob.” They can pull a feather out at a time and 
gloat over it, and who wouldn't believe but that 
in their present hungry state their digestive ap- 
paratus would welcome even the feathers? 
erson interpr 


ze 





This editorial from the April, 1909 issue of National Petroleum 
News condemns a decision of the Chicago Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals, holding that the government had not 
proved existence of a freight rate rebate favoring the old 
Standard Oil Co. Although the editorial employs a some- 
what lighthearted touch, both NPN and the Independents 
for whom it was fighting were dead serious about the rail 
rate issue 


plus this flood of crude that made these notes sound and 
profitable investments. It took as much sales effort, 
sometimes more, to sell these notes as to sell the tank 
cars because the refiners could use the cars as fast as 
they could get them. 


Sale of Car Securities Aided Independents 


The development of the sale of these car securities 
was a highly important factor in building the Independ- 
ent refiner and in turn the jobber. Otherwise the Inde- 
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pendent refiner could not have grown so rapidly as he 
was generally hard pressed for money, even with his big 
earnings, because as fast as the refinery made money 
those profits went back into the business and into get- 
ting more leases and more crude oil production as wells 
declined. 

There was no market for the company shares of these 
small refiners as they were at best but gambles. Only 
a few oil country banks would loan them money. So 
the tank car companies really acted, through their note 
sales, as bankers for these refiners. If this development 
had occurred during the New Deal these refiners and pro- 
ducers would probably have gone to the RFC and the 
government and gotten their money. That might have 
seemed the easier way, but then we would have had 
gevernment in the oil business. As it was, private in- 
dustry worked out the solution and in a strictly Amer- 
ican way. 


Battle for Lower Freight Rates 
Why Independents Fought Rails 


There was still another great factor that developed 
this new competition and here is where NPN came in. 
NPN was not only a reporter of this factor and the re- 
sults that came from it, but it also was a promoter 
of the need for it in behalf of the Independent refining 
companies expanding this new market. 

In order for these new tank cars financed by this 
relatively new method, to move and pay these car trust 
notes, and that the new refiners might live and supply 
the new jobber, there had to be a much lower scale of 
oil freight rates from the Midcontinent field, as well as 
over the rest of the ccuntry. To get these lower rates 
was a long and bitter battle. 


Too many railroad minds had been content to leave 
things as they were, with the result that it often has 
taken a good sized bomb to introduce new ideas. Ther 
was considerable truth in the witticism some years ago 
that the great Pullman Co.’s only improvement in years, 
was cutting a siit in the wall of the men’s washrooms 
for the disposal of safety razor blades, after countless 
porters for years had cut their fingers on them in the 
dirty towels. 

In the matter of lower oil freight rates to move this 
new volume of products, one would think the railroads 
would have hurried to file special rates to encourage 
such shipments. They had been moving Standard Oil 
products from exclusive Standard refining points fo! 
years at much lower per-ton-per-mile return, even less 
than half the rates that applied to oil generally unde 
class rates. One would have thought the railroads would 
have seen that the Standard’s interest was in the greatest 
possible development of pipe lines and to take tonnag« 
away from the rails as fast as possible. 

But no, the roads listened to the pleas and threats o! 
the Standards and did all they could to keep from giving 
any reduction in rates to the Independents. The Ind 
pendents had to fight before the revivified Interstat: 
Commerce Commission for every single reduction the) 
got. While the commission was “liberal” under the in 
fluence of the then appointments by President Tedd) 
Roosevelt, it often swung over to protecting the Stand 
ards. 


For instance one ruling by the ICC was that it couk 
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not hear blanket petitions against groups of rates, that 
a separate petition had to be filed and full hearing held 
(no consolidation of cases) against every single rate and 
combination of rates that was to be used. This meant 
that a separate petition had to be filed and tried on every 
station stop all the way from Tulsa, Okla. up the Frisco 
Railroad to St. Louis and beyond. They could not be 
consolidated and all tried at once. The same was true 
on all other routes out of the Midcontinent field. At one 
time the general counsel for the National Petroleum 
Assn., who handled rate matters for the Independent re- 
finer, had as many as 4,000 individual “cases” pending 
before the ICC, and be it said he finally won all of them. 


Marketing Economics 


How Old Standards Lost Gallonage 


One might think that it would be necessary to get 
the rail rates down first in order for the Independent 
competitors with their handicaps to become established, 
but again an old principle of economics came to the 
assistance of the new refiners and jobbers. 


The old Standard companies, of necessity, had operated 
on what we now would call a very small number of 
gallons per bulk plant and in turn on a small per de- 
livery to store, house or farm. This condition existed 
because its delivery system was set up for kerosine pri- 
marily, and kerosine lamps and stoves were probably not 
even as numerous per square mile as autos, trucks and 
other internal combustion engines are today. Hence the 
gallonage consumed of light oils per 100 square miles 
was but a small fraction of our gasoline consumption 
now. The old Standards had the territory well. spotted 
with small bulk plants because of the few miles a horse- 
drawn tank truck could go in a day. But they long 
clung tenaciously to the horse and these small high-cost 
bulk plants after tank trucks came. 


Most of these bulk plants were served by tank car 
from the refinery but still many of them were simply 
barrel points where the product was distributed to the 
stores in barrels, and drawn from the barrel if delivered 
to the final consumer in large enough quantity. Stand- 
ard’s price structure had to cover the cost of all ship- 
ments, including those under barrel rates, even L.C.L. 
rates, the highest rail rates. These costs were much 
higher than our large volume bulk handling costs of 
today. The system itself was most efficient for its pur- 
pose and its time, even though the government com- 
plained that the Standard’s markup for profit was too 
great, as its high net earning would indicate. 


Gasoline Grows in the Cities 


Then along came the automobile. Its ownership 
‘entered in cities and towns, not only because people in 
the country did not have the money to buy cars gen- 
erally, but because cars needed much service that couid 
be given profitably only in the centers of population, 
and also because weather-proofed roads were few. So 
gasoline gallonage per square mile in these auto cities 
and towns built up to a far greater density than had 
kerosine, or than kerosine ever could have built up in 
most of the country districts. Electric lights were al- 
ready coming into use and even artificial gas and nat- 
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ural gas were displacing many a gasoline cook stove 
in the kitchen. 

All this was at a time when business generally did not 
appreciate what large volume — mass production — would 
do to reduce the cost per article. Henry Ford, at the 
start of this period, had not yet begun to prove that 
he could sell cars at less than $400 each and still make 
millions. 

So the steady increase in gasoline consumption, in 
centers where the ownership and use of cars and trucks 
grew rapidly, not only caught the great Standard Oil Co. 
off its economic guard but it caught the rest of the in- 
dustry. But business was building up so rapidly and 
profitably for the Independents that they did not stop 
to study the economics of the situation. 

The Independents, all of them, were making good 
money. So was the Standard but only the big boys 
at the top knew how good their profits were. The boys 
down below saw their gallonage slipping away, heard 
their superiors cry in anguish, and tried to hold firmly 
to obsolete price structures figured for a kerosine era 
and also keep all of their old gallonage 85% of the 
total. Thus came their undoing. By trying to do both 
they provided nice long margins that warmly welcomed 
new competition. No amount of possible price cutting 
could have seriously displaced the Standards if it had 
not been for the dramatic growth in the market, and 
the flood of supplies which Standard officials never 
seemed able to take into consideration. 

The Standard would get into some ugly price cutting 
fights. Both sides would accuse the other of starting 
them. Ugly names would be called but no one would 
recognize what the ever increasing supply meant to costs 
and hence, as long as there was free surplus of supply, 
what that meant to the price. Each party was sup- 
posed to be a “gentleman” and hold to the old price. 
School books in those days had said little about the 
law of supply and demand, probably barely mentioned it 
even in college books. 


Jobbers Protest Against Too-Wide Margins 


While one would think that the heads of the old 
Standard would have at last realized what too high a 
price and too wide a margin was doing toward inviting 
in competition, it was the Independent jobber who not 
only saw it first but who protested. The National Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn. back in 1923 adopted resolu- 
tions protesting the wide margins resulting from the 
Standard of Indiana’s high price structure. 


The protests were vigorous and numerous but they 
did no good. Finally many of the jobbers tried to force 
the Standard to cut the price generally over its terri- 
tory by themselves cutting. This was aimed not only 
at the co-ops, who were springing up thickly, but at 
the general run of newcomers who were crawling in 
under the Standard’s umbrella. But the Standard, as 
much as it had kicked about the Independents’ price cut- 
ting, ignored this one. However, new management final- 
lv took over the Indiana company and then things were 
different. But in the meantime, while the company en- 
ioyed the biggest profits in its history that year, it also 
took the biggest loss in gallonage and the latter it never 
recovered. 

But not all jobbers were concerned with price cutting. 
One smart one, Grant Collins of the Cedar Rapids Oil 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. one of several members of the 
Collins family who were oil jobbers, played the wide mar- 
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gin and a hunch for a long profit one year. One August 
he figured crude production would decline a bit by the 
next spring and then prices would go up. He had plenty 
of storage. Jobbers in those days bought varying 
amounts at one time in the refinery market, according 
to price, all the way from 10 tank cars to a train load 
or two in one delivery. Grant Collins filled his sterage 
and sat tight all winter, putting out as little gasoline 
as he could, even referring customers to the Standard Oi! 
stations. 

In the meantime the sales manager of the Standara 
of Indiana got mad because of all the gallonage he had 
lost and was continuing to lose. He let it be known 
in no mild fashion that he was putting prices down that 
Fall, and they would stay down until some of the so-and- 
so’s quit business. It turned out that the Standard’s 
sales manager guessed wrong, because that winter and 
the next spring was the time nature had selected for 
the big Cushing field to fall off rapidly. No new fields 
of consequence came in to fill the demand. The Standard 
had to hoist its prices some 7 or 8c a gallon to cover 
new crude costs. That next spring and summer Collins 
sold some 8,000,000 gals. of gasoline, at something like 
6 to 8c a gallon above all his costs. And the best of it 
for Grant Collins was that Congress had enacted oniy a 
small income tax. 


But, it was not always easy to make good money un- 
der the Standard’s prices at the higher delivery costs 
from Independent refineries. Nor could jobbers always 
guess the refinery market right. Some lost their shirts 
gambling on it. But when the refiner and the jobber 
hit all the combinations right, there was good money 
and that kept the Independent coming into the business, 
especially as that gasoline business never stopped grow- 


ing. 


Growth of Auto Industry Like a Vacuum Pull 


The graph on this page shows what was putting a 
vacuum pull on the oil industry, while down in the oil 
fields was coming the great surges of new supply. It 
was the growth in output of automobiles and trucks 
from the start of that industry. Adding to this vacuum 
pull, as the imposition and collection of gasoline taxes 
increased, was the construction of all-year roads. With 
scores of oil fields pushing from behind, so to speak, 
and the big automotive industry and the road builders 
pulling in front, with the public hungrily driving every 
mile of good road as fast as it was built, where were 
there ever market building forces like these? 


Take a bird’s eye view of the consuming end 

At the turn of the century 1900 there were only 
8,000 cars and trucks registered in the whole United 
States. (That’s eight thousand not million.) 

In 1905, when the big Glenn Pool field in Oklahoma came 
in and smashed the crude oil market to 30c a bbl. with few 
takers, the automobiles and trucks had been increased to 
78,000, a big increase but still not much of a consumer 
of gasoline in gallons. 


By 1909 the start of our 40-year study period — the 
number of motor vehicles had jumped to 312,000. “Shey 
drove on mud roads, with chain drives and poor tires 
that only lasted 1,000 miles if one were lucky, and still 
used flickering oil head lamps. 


But 10 years later by 1919 we had a real automo- 
bile industry with 7,565,446 cars registered in use. 


At the end of another 10 years 1929 —- the number 
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This chart shows the growth of the use of passenger automo- 

biles, trucks and farm tractors. When National Petroleum 

News began publication, there were 305,950 passenger cars 

and 6,050 trucks registered. Preliminary data for 1948 show 

33,225,000 passenger cars and 7,332,000 trucks and buses—a 
total of more than 40 million 


was 26,501,443 cars. Today it is well over 40,000,000 
with good roads — regardless of rain, snow or shine 
everywhere. 


This growth of cars in use climbed so rapidly ana 
steadily that it was not until 1931, the year of the big 
depression, that the growth did not go up at least 20% 
per year, and some years it was 58% a year. In that 
year (1931) car and truck registrations started down 
but from a high figure of 26,545,281 in 1930 to a low of 
23,874,232 in 1933, and then it went back and by 19386 
the total was 28,165,550. However, the gasoline con- 
sumption was not thus affected as it was down only 
a few million gallons in 1932 and 1933 so that the gaso- 
line business hardly knew there was a depression. 


Publicity and Politics 
Lid Blew Off in Teddy’s Regime 


In studying this great competitive development and 
how it grew, one must give full consideration to the tem- 
per of the people of that day. The country, the 10 years 
before our period starts (1909) and for some time during 
the early part of it, was in a furor of political, business 
and even religious revivals. Publicity and speeches o1 
the subjects were without limit, in extent and in passion 
Not but what there were plenty of facts to warrant con- 
demnation, but everybody joined the parade to holiness 
and “square dealing’ and there was an uproar besid 
which the Roosevelt New Deal campaigns were almost 
whispers. 


Strong men had gotten control of big companies i! 
various industries, especially the railroads, insuranc: 
companies and the country’s stock selling machiner) 
which included banking. Rules for good conduct in busi 
ness and laws to enforce them had fairly well develope: 
by the start of our 40-year period, but court decisions an 
public opinion to back them up were to a considerabl 
extent still to come. Most any scheme to make mone} 
had not only been permissible but even commendablk 
Various sins were practiced, like stock market rigging 
banks and insurance companies loaned money to friend 
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The steady rise of demand for gasoline, to fuel the growing 

number of automobiles and trucks and later tractors and 

airplanes, is shown in this chart. This curve of increase 

has been virtually constant since 1918, the first year for 
which good records are available 


on wild speculations, railroads gave secret rebates to 
friends or strong shippers who used their tonnage to hi- 
jack lower rates. These, of course, were always in secret. 
The old Standard crowd was as guilty as any of them, 
but by reason of the nature of the oil business the Stand- 
ard had to commit its sins against a highly belligerent 
and aggressive group of oil men who spent most of their 
time outdoors and in rugged country. They were not af- 
raid to fight, and they fought by whatever standards 
suited the moment. 


Teddy Roosevelt Pushes It Along 


This kettle of witch’s brew had been simmering and 
boiling in the oil industry during the 1870’s and 1880's. 
The lid blew off a couple of times, but it did not blow 
high enough to expose all the contents until Teddy Roose- 
velt fell heir to the presidency, in 1901. He promptly 
undertook to capitalize on all this and on the agricultural 
and economic discontent in the land, especially strong 
out in the Middle West, where was to come the great 
growth in gasoline gallonage that was to help the Inde- 
pendents. 


There were many investigations of oil under Teddy 
Roosevelt which brought out again all the old fights of 
earlier days, but they also brought out universal secret 
railroad rebates to the old Standard crowd, rebates even 
paid to the Standard on the shipments of the Independ- 
ents. All of this made decidedly unfavorable publicity for 
the old Standard, publicity that helped to get more in- 
vestigations, more laws, and lower freight rates for the 
Independents. Magazines crusaded and many books were 
written not only against other industries, but against the 
Standard. Some policitical scandals on oil were developed, 
as a number of prominent U. S> senators had accepted 
“fees” from the Standard and in the greatest secrecy. 


Hearst, the big newspaper publisher, even ran a small 
lown-east oil jobber on a new third party ticket for Presi- 
lent of the United States, and no one laughed. This job- 
ber’s speeches over the country were all about the sins 
of the Standard Oil Co. He didn’t carry even his home 
precinct, but Hearst got a lot of advertising as a friend 
of the “common people,” and the jobber’s small business 
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prospered. William Jennings Bryan added his loud voice 
to the uproar by inveighing against those who would 
press the gold crown of thorns on the heads of the in- 
nocent; the Populists bobbed up in the west along with 
the grasshoppers in Kansas, and among all of them the 
“malefactors of great wealth,” as Teddy Roosevelt called 
them, got a great going-over. 


All of this won battles for lower oil rates for the Inde- 
pendents and more strict laws against unfair competition. 
It also increased sales, for this continued criticism of, and 
the many attacks on, the Standard and other “male- 
factors of great wealth” were used by the Independent oil 
men as powerful and highly effective sales arguments as 
to why they should receive the public’s patronage and 
not the Standard. The public feeling most certainly di- 
verted much gallonage away from the Standard and to 
the Independents. As one looks back over this period one 
must marvel that so many strong forces came together 
at the same time and at the same point in a big country 
and brought about such an important and radical change 
in a big industry, a change which was so beneficial to all 
in expediting the development of the internal combustion 
engine, and a change the results of which helped to win 
two wars for humanity. 


New Ideals Help the Independents’ Business 


Up through this political reformation came an Inde- 
pendent refiners and producers group, chiefly from the 
old Pennsylvania fields. They had been fighting the early 
Standard for years, almost since the Drake well was fin- 
ished. The writer got to know some of the old boys 
pretty well. He came to believe that these oil pioneers 
really loved to fight, maybe even when it cost them much 
hard money. Not to question their sincerity about the 
business standards represented by the new political think- 
ing those new ideals were also good business for these 
Independents. Perhaps they had seen the handwriting on 
the wall, and declared for reform ahead of the big oil men 
and other big business men of their time. At all events 
good business and clean politics went together with the 
Independents and they made the most of it. 


Out of this welter of the Pennsylvania oil country, 
which includes that over in New York, West Virginia 
and Ohio, came a_ well solidified group of all the re- 
finers known as the National Petroleum Assn. The fight 
then was mightly serious business and there was a lot 
of spying going on. Just as the Standard worked in 
secret, so did the Independents in planning their fight on 
the Standard. The Independents had at least two meetings 
a year, always in absolute secrecy. Every report and 
piece of paper presented to them was numbered and 
marked confidential and was subject to check at any- 
time by the officers. 


Still another reason why these men won was that they 
were as tough a lot of fighters as one could run across. 
They ‘had made good money and lost money but they 
still were willing to get down in a ditch and swing a pick 
if necessary. The writer found the 70-year-old head of 
one Pennsylvania refinery in a ditch at Bradford one 
day, all muddied up and swinging a pick. The writer in- 
quired politely “sir why in the ditch’’ and there came 
from its depths amid shovels of flying mud “This G——— 
D fool doesn’t yet know how to swing a pick so I am 
down here showing him.’’ Whereupon he crawled out of 
the ditch with further definite instruction to its digger, 
and we went back to a fairly elaborate, if old fashioned, 
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Charles D. Chamberlin, “The Judge.” was secretary and later 
general counsel of the National Petroleum Assn., then head- 
quartered at Cleveland where it originated, from 1906 until 
his death in 1928. This picture of him with a string of 
fish in a hand and a beloved pipe in his mouth long has 
hung in the office of the author of this article who describes 
“The Judge” as being, more than anyone else, “the daddy of 
all the competition that has grown in these last 40 years” 


walnut office in his own building in town. The old tartar 
finally married his nurse on a trip to Cuba, and lived 
happily with her ever after, at least until he got some- 
where up in the nineties and died. 


Atlantic City Meeting an Annual Feast 


You just could not beat them. In the days when the 
Standard men were riding them hard and they were all 
“losing money,” to hear them tell it, they used to throw a 
big stag dinner at the end of the Atlantic City annual 
meeting. These husky fellows were entitled to have a 
night off after sitting on dinky gilded ballroom chairs for 
10 and 12 hours. Different refining companies would 
take turns throwing the party, each would try and out-do 
the one the year before, and always regardless of costs. 
Attendance was strictly limited to members and a very 
few guests. , 

Let me say they were straight stag parties; no snappy 
entertainment of any kind, perhaps because the gang en- 
joyed their high priced grub and wines too much to be 
bothered by any of today’s “entertainment.” They served 
the spiffiest lot of out-of-season delicacies imaginable 
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with a long list of vintage wines, whether you wanted the 
latter or not. Everyone came in evening clothes includ- 
ing white tie, although the week before maybe they had 
spent most of their time in overalls fussing around their 
plants. And at one time, on top of all this, they would 
make you swallow a speech by a guy high enough in 
the world so you had to listen to him. Mr. Lucullus really 
never put on a better spread back in Rome, and this 
was at the old Shelburne Hotel in Atlantic City, then much 
favored by the epicures. 

These reminiscences are not to make light of these 
pioneers of our readers today, but to try and given you 
a picture of how they loved life and fighting, and they 
didn’t do so bad at either one, and how they won. 


Charles D. Chamberlin—a Great Leader 


The man who headed up this crowd in their fighting 
days after about 1905 and their real leader was Charles 
D. Chamberlin, ex-grocer, ex-farmer, ex-chair factory 
owner, ex-oil jobber; who, some years after he took over 
the fight, became a lawyer via the correspondence school 
route when he was in his fifties. Because of his seeming 
eternal calmness and judicial manner, he was dubbed ‘“The 
Judge” and that was how he was known throughout the 
oil industry. He first was secretary but when he got his 
law degree he was made general counsel of the National 
Petroleum Assn. with headquarters in Cleveland. 

“The Judge” traveled incessantly and all over the coun- 
try in the cause of the Independent oil man. In addition 
to knocking down thousands of high oil rates he got an 
antidiscrimination law enacted in a score of states and 
also helped get the new Federal Trade Commission act. 
He did much of the preparatory work for a number of im- 
portant investigations of the Standard that led to the 
dissolution suit and in that he was the main reliance of 
the government. 

I sincerely believe that Judge Chamberlin left a bigger 
mark on this oil industry, a mark for honesty, fairness, 
more competition, clean but hard fighting, and better 
conditions within the industry and outside, than any other 
single man. If the industry ever has a Hall of Fame, 
“The Judge” should get first position there, for he, more 
than any one else, was the daddy of all this competition 
that has grown in these last 40 years. 

While “The Judge” fought for lower freight rates all 
over the country, he early attacked those in the Middle 
West because the old National Refining Co. was the first 
member of the NPA to have a refinery at Coffeyville, 
Kans., in addition to one at Findlay, Ohio, and another 
at Marietta, Ohio, running on Pennsylvania oil. A further 
fact was that the two primary owners of the National, 
while keeping an eye on the dollar, would not back away 
from a fight. They were always willing to hazard 
the chance that no matter how much grief there might 
be they would come out ahead in the end, and they gener- 
ally did. 


New Midcontinent Rates Help Independents 


With all this fighting, the Midcontinent rates wer 
finally beaten down to within shooting distance of 
the per-ton-per-mile rates from Standard Oil refining 
points. “Group 3” was established and a tremendous part 
of the Independent oil industry sprang up and flourished 
It is very much in existence today, not only out in that 
area north of Oklahoma and Kansas and Louisiana, but 
all around it, for the fight over these oil rates going nort! 
from Oklahoma set a per-ton-per-mile standard that ob- 
tained pretty much over the U. S. 

The man with the string of fish, whose picture is som¢ 
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where along side of this story, is “The Judge.’ As the 
picture shows, “The Judge” was a good fisher of fish, but 
also of men, of ideals and of new standards for the whole 
oil industry, Standard and Independent. 


New Blood in the Standards 


Begin to Compete with Each Other 


Dissolution of the old Standard Oil monopoly gave 
free rein to those old human traits that every man 
who is worth his salt will fight to gain —- money, public 
recognition and honor. So as time passed, the new 
heads of the old ex-subsidiaries of the Standard got fur- 


ther and further away from the omnipotent glamour 


and the power of the former bosses. First one new 
head after another began to go his own way according Lo 
how he saw opportunity for improving his lot in this 
world. 

True, it was a rather popular belief for a long time 
that they did not do this, but that by some secret means 
the new heads continued the old Standard monopoly. 
Some Independents, we know, believe this even now and 
look askance at those who do not agree with them. But 
over the years has come much evidence to the contrary 
and those who have rather intimate contacts with Stand- 
ard companies hear and see more evidence of their con- 
tinued clashing with each other. 


Trained to Look to a Higher Authority 


it was interesting to see how the hard facts of the 
Supreme Court’s decision gradually percolated into the 
thinking and actions of these new top executives. These 
new men had been trained over many years to look 
always to a higher authority to tell them what to do. 
Seldom, if ever, were the ex-subsidiaries allowed to pada- 
dle their own canoes, because the very essence of the 
old Standard monopoly was to subject each to the best 
interest of all. If it seemed necessary or advisable for 
one or more subsidiaries to lose money in order that 
the whole monopoly might make money, that was in 
accordance with the over-all policy. A subordinate ex- 
ecutive could even get as much praise and salary for 
losing money under the proper circumstances as for mak- 
ing money. In fact, if he made money by upsetting some 
brother executive’s monopolistic apple cart, he was like- 
ly to get called on the carpet under this theory of “all 
for one and one for all.” 


The men at the head of the old Standard monopoly 
were powerful men, not afraid to make a hard decision, 
and not afraid to start a fight if they saw an advantage 
in one. They ran the old Standard with a firm hand, 
a hand that was entirely in New York. The inevitabie 
result was that they were not training new top execu- 
tives the way they should have and the way big com- 
panies are doing today. The old executives seemed to 
think they would live forever. 

When the dissolution decree had to be obeyed the 
Standards found themselves hard up for men who could 
go out from New York and run these companies or 
their own, and without having to come to the old foun- 
tain head of authority at “26 Broadway” to find out what 
to do. One top Standard Oil man told a friend of mine 
that “we are having to send out office boys.” ‘That 
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may be a better reflection of how these old dominant 
bosses looked upon their associates than an accurate 
statement of the caliber of th: men thev had to use. 


Gradually Learn They Are on Their Own 


It took these new top executives, when officially treed 
from “26 Broadway,” a little time to get accustomea 
to the idea that they were their own bosses. It was 
hard for them to realize immediately that their incomes 
would be based upon the business they got for their 
companies and the profits they made irrespective of what 
happened to the old group. 


The Supreme Court’s decision barred them absolutely 
from old “26 Broadway,” so much so that probably the 
court would have viewed with suspicion evidence of even 
social calls there. The decision said in the plainest 
terms they were not to have anything to do with each 
other. The decision was so plain that the head of an 
ex-subsidiary could have threatened his old boss at New 
York with calling on the Supreme Court for protection, 
if the ex-boss undertook to make him do what he did 
not want to do, or what he thought he should not do. 
The court had only to issue an order to bring about com- 
pliance with its decree. It still can. 

In other words, these newly freed executives had the 
old crowd very much on the spot. There is no evidence, 
that NPN has ever seen, to indicate that the Supreme 
Court’s decision was not carried out, and it is a fact 
that in nearly 40 years no one has called the court's at- 
tention to any alleged violation. But regardless of all 
this, take the personal psychology of it. Put yourself in 
the shoes of the newly freed head of an ex-subsidiary 
with all the law of the land telling you to run things on 
your own, and you know that all the law would stand 
behind you no matter how much you ruffled the feathers 
of old friends at New York. What would you feel like 
doing? Wouldn’t there finally get into your thinking 
a new spirit of greater ambition to do greater things? 
Would you stick by old territorial lines if you thought 
you could cross them at a profit? Would you buy crude 
from the old sources if you could get it better elsewhere? 

On second study some executives found those terri- 
torial lines had something to do with the relation of 
the market centers to refinery supply, freight rates and 
crude supply and that there was considerable economic 
justification for them. However, these subsidiary execu- 
tives did start stepping out, some sooner than others. 


Atlantic Refining Goes into New England 


About the first of such acts, we believe, was by J. W. 
Van Dyke, pioneer president of the Atlantic Refining 
Co. of Philadelphia. He had always been inclined to 
get off the family reservation and had been called over 
to New York to be put straight. Mr. Van Dyke did not 
take any one’s orders easily, and as he was a first class 
operating man he got away with his seeming insubordina- 
tion. 

But when the dissolution came, Van Dyke popped up 
with bulk plants and dealers in New England, which 
he could serve by barge and small tanker from his re- 
finery below Philadelphia on the Delaware river. Gossip 
says this displeased the old Standard of New York, but 
Van Dyke stayed. Then he jumped into western New 
York state, finally running a gasoline pipe line up 
there. 

When old Mexico got going strong in the days of 
“the Golden Lane,” Van Dyke went in there for some 
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production and built a refinery at Savannah, Ga., to use 
the heavy crude. He had no production department 
to guide him and no experience in Mexico, so he did 
not do so well but he stayed in anyway. Later he put 
in a production department and went into the Southwest 
on a good sized scale. 


Vacuum Oil Loses Its ‘Family Customers’ 


About the next most important development was that 
of the old Vacuum Oil Co., with 4 big lubricating refin- 
ery at Rochester, N. Y. which had made all the fine 
lubes for the old Standard subsidiaries. It found its 
business dropping off, because the subsidiaries one by 
one discovered they could make good lubes in addition 
to their light products. So they quit buying from the 
Vacuum and instead sold their own oils to the automo- 
bile and other trades, and kept the profit they had paid 
the old Vacuum. 


That shift came fairly suddenly and the Vacuum found 
itself in a hole. Having been the chief advertiser for 
the old Standard group, it turned to national advertis- 
ing especially of its motor oil and undertook to put it 
direct into every dealer and garage without going through 
either the local Standard Oil Co. or any other gasoline 
supplying company. It did toy with the idea of using 
the Independent jobbers, but their dislike for anything 
Standard Oil was so strong at that time, that the Vacu- 
um did not push this venture. 


The Vacuum spent millions on national advertising of 
its lube oil brands alone in the usual big consumer pub- 
lications. It set up an elaborate organization of sales- 
men calling directly on the garages, but it still did not 
make the grade in selling direct. Consumer advertis- 
ing is all right up to a certain point, it found, but it 
could not pull against the local selling of the other 
Standards and competing Independents, who were seli- 
ing both lubes and gasoline. Also this advertising could 
not overcome the handicap of the extra expense of selling 
motor oil apart from the flow of the motor fuel. Other 
national sellers of just motor oil have found the same 
thing to be true and finally did, in one way and an- 
_ other, what the Vacuum did, get on the stream of motor 
fuel and ride down with the current. 


The local motor fuel distributor, be it Standard or 
Independent jobber, has the advantage of far more fre- 
quent and effective contacts with the dealers and garages 
by reason of his delivery of the gasoline, whereas the 
exclusive lube oil distributor usually does not see his 
trade more than once in several months and rarely once 
a month. In the meantime his trade is being called on 
even daily by the gasoline distributor, which gives the 
latter many more opportunities of selling the dealer. 


The Vacuum was also up against the fact that it 
paid a high carload rate, generally in barrels, to a break- 
up point and then as much as a 100 or 200-mile ship- 
ment in less-than-carloads to the dealer with special 
cartage in addition. Against this the local Standard or 
the Independent jobber could move their lubes closer to 
the point of final sale in carloads, even in tank cars, at 
much lower rates and handle it with their own trucks 
and warehouse crew at a lower cost. 


Standard of New York and Vacuum Are Merged 


The Standard of New York was not having such a 
good time in its restricted territory and was being at- 
tacked by its erstwhile parent, the old Standard of New 
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Jersey, and the Atlantic and the rapidly growing biz In- 
dependents. So the Vacuum and the Standard of New 
York got permission of the U. S. Supreme Court to com- 
bine. Then, as the Vacuum still had more lube oil than 
could be sold in the New York company’s limited gaso- 
line territory, the new combination — Socony-Vacuum 
— bought some strong noncompeting Independent gaso- 
line and oil refiners who also were large distributors. 
These companies had started as jobbers but had become 
so large in the early days that they found it necessary to 
have their own refineries in order to insure supply. 
These companies were the White Star Refining Co. at 
Detroit; the Wadhams Oil Co. at Milwaukee with its re- 
finery at East Chicago; the Lubrite Refining Co. with a 
refinery at East St. Louis and a big marketing busi- 
ness; and the White Eagle Refining Co. with refinery 
at Augusta, Kans., and a large marketing business 
through Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas 
and Montana. 

As we have said previously, these companies were 
bought, not to put them out of business or to kill com- 





The 12 advertisements on the opposite page were 
published by National Petroleum News between 1909 
and 1914— its first five years. All of these companies 
still advertise in NPN. Names of two have been so 
changed that they might not be recognized immedi- 
ately. The German American Car Co. is now the 
General American Transportation Corp. Wilson and 


Bennett Mfg. Co. is now Inland Steel Container Co. 
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petition, because they were not competing in any way 
with either the old Vacuum or the old Standard of New 
York, but to save two old Standard ex-subsidiaries that 
were having trouble getting along and did not see too 
bright a future. What has come from these consolida- 
tions is a well balanced company as to production in 
many big fields in this country and abroad, pipe lines, 
well-located refineries and widely distributed marketing 
properties that do not take too big a bite out of any 
territory to make it susceptible to a charge of trying 
to monopolize the business. Socony-Vacuum now is the 
country’s second largest oil company in refinery runs. 


Standard of Indiana Expands to Get Crude 


The Standard of Indiana also found that it had to ex- 
pand. It could no longer depend on the old Prairie Oil 
& Gas Co. to supply it with crude from the Midcontinent 
and Southwest. That old Standard crude unit rathet 
deteriorated as to management after its head got into 
trouble over the famous Teapot Dome deal in Wyoming 
and left the country. His successor was a lawyer who 
thought he had the world by the tail, and everyone would 
have to come to him for crude oil and pay his price 
He got so cocky and high priced about this that first 
one after another of his old “family customers” left 
him and went after their own crude. The Prairie, onc: 
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as well operated a company as any, just sat in the top 
end of the Midcontinent area and let business get away. 

Then Harry F. Sinclair bought it for something like 
the proverbial song. Gossip says the night when the 
deal was finished, Sinclair was sitting with a group of 
his men and some Prairie men, when he looked about 
the room and with a sad sigh delivered himself of the 
opinion “Well boys, it rather looks as if the only 
he-man and the best asset we got out of this deal 1s 
old Nels Moody over there” pointing to a veteran Stand- 
ard of New Jersey production and refinery man who 
had run important jobs not only in this country but 
in Roumania and South America. Nels stayed to his 
retirement age but no one heard of the cocky lawyer 
thereafter. 

The, Standard of Indiana was wholly dependent for 
Midcontinent crude upon the old Prairie, so when it ran 
into the old Prairie’s high prices it organized the Stano- 
lind Oil & Gas Co., and went in for production and 
pipe lines in a big way. Today the Stanolind is a hig- 
ger production and pipe line outfit than the ex-Stancard- 
owned Prairie ever dreamed of being. 


The Standard of Indiana, needing still more crude, 
bought the Pan-American Petroleum and its allied Do- 
heny-Mexican Petroleum interests, which not only gave 
it more crude but more refineries and marketing distri- 
bution in the “old South” and along the Atlantic Coast, 
in competition with four old ex-Standards. An entirely 
new crowd of men came in and moved up, men who had 
had little experience, some not even as clerks, under the 
old Standard regime. Today’s top managers are en- 
zineers, scientists, professional men who have gotten 
where they are on their own initiative and merit, men 
who are looking to the stockholders for approval of thei 
management which means approval of their salaries and 
the possibility of getting a raise. 


These men are not only busy managing the Standard 
of Indiana’s affairs directly but spend much time out 
meeting employes, stockholders and particularly the 
public, acts unheard of in the old days. They even talk 
with their competitors, not in secret but in public. To 
mark the vast difference from the past, one must really 
have lived in some of that past. No matter whether 
one may like today’s policies and actions, today’s man- 
agers are very much of today’s type of businessmen 
you find in all lines of business, big and little, and in 
great contrast to those of 40 and more years ago. 


New Management Comes to Standard of Ohio 


Ther. there is the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, the original 
parent company. It has had such a complete reforma- 
tion that its originators would never recognize it. This 
was about the last company to reform. It was in 1928 
that the stockholders saw the company was sinking 
rapidly into a precarious position both from a financial 
and from an operating standpoint. This was about the 
last of the old management not to realize that it drew 
no applause for the money it lost, just to help out a 
brother ex-Standard subsidiary. 

So in 1928 there came a housecleaning. The general 
counsel, W. T. Holliday, was made president. While he 
was informed on the company’s affairs he had been build- 
ing up his own good independent law business and the 
last thing he was thinking about was to operate a com- 
pany. 

It is common knowledge that when Holliday took 
charge he discovered that no one knew much about ali 
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the things the company was doing or-its costs. So he 
went to Harvard School of Business Administration and 
hired a dozen of their bright forthcoming graduates, 
including one instructor, and put them to work to find 
out what it was all about. The instructor, Sidney 
Swensrud, went up the ladder to become executive vice- 
president of Sohio, and two years ago was taken by Gulf 
to become its president. 

This and other new blood completely revolutionized 
the company’s operating. New men were placed in alli 
important jobs. More and more engineers and scientists 
were employed. The company early said a vigorous “no” 
to the hi-jacking price tactics of the old Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co. from whom it had always bought its crude. It 
put in a crude oil producing department of its own which 
today is operating all over the Midcontinent and Gulf 
Coast areas, and is starting a venture in Central Amer- 
ica. Refineries were rebuilt and new ones added. New 
pipe lines and marketing equipment were installed, old 
marketing equipment thrown out and a few hundred 
uneconomic bulk plants closed. 

Because of the limitations of its charter, the com- 
pany as such did not sell outside of Ohio, but it early 
bought an Independent wholesale marketing company 
that had a good trade name and through it sold Inde- 
pendent jobbers exclusively, not only in Ohio but in a 
half dozen nearby states in competition with other old 
ex-Standards. It would have expanded this still further 
but both war and postwar shortage has curtailed these 
plans. 

These jobbers are not only competing with the main 
company in Ohio, but against other Standards in nearby 
states. This was done with full disclosure at all times 
of the Standard of Ohio’s ownership. Back in the old 
days, the old timers would have found some doorway up 
a back alley in downtown New York which they would 
have used as an operating address for this wholesaling 
company. But in these days of each tub standing on its 
own bottom, President Holliday of the Sohio, as the chief 
speaker at the rallies of his Fleetwing jobbers, urges 
them to greater effort to sell more products against their 
competitors, including his Sohio company. 

Recently a professor of the Harvard Business Adminis- 
tration School, at Mr. Holliday’s invitation, made a detailed 
study of the Standard of Ohio’s marketing price policies 
and actions, and issued a report on it of 25,000 words. 
(See NPN Nov. 10, Nov. 17, Nov. 24, and Dec. 1, 1948.) 
That professor had free access to everything in the com- 
pany’s offices. He said he couldn’t ask for a thing but 
what it was shown him, and then what he wrote was en- 
tirely up to him. That is a great contrast to the old days 
as one recalls the flood of subpoenas necessary to get 
even a little information from the old crowd. 


Standard of California Goes Far Afield 


The Standard Oil Co. of California, a member of the 
original Standard Oil monopoly, has strayed far from 
its Pacific Coast territory especially in the last 25 years 
This was done by a dominant figure, as a successor to 
the old crowd of the ‘26 Broadway” days, K. R. Kings- 
bury, who died 11 years ago. He reached far with 
his company’s corporate fingers. When he came to the 
presidency, he went into the Texas and Midcontinent 
area for crude, which brought him a refinery connec- 
tion that sold exclusively to Independeft jobbers, who 
competed with the Standard of Indiana and Continental 
Oil. He also negotiated for a big slice in the Middle 
cast which is now represented by the Arabian American 
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This station, operated in 1910 by the Central Oil Co. in Detroit, is claimed by many to be the first real drive-in. It had a 
gasoline pump on an island and covered driveways. Note the tank wagon at the left 


Oil Co. in which The Texas Co., Jersey Standard and 
Socony-Vacuum have become partners, and which is de- 
veloping about as big an operation as there is in old 
Persia. The company also pushed its marketing out 
across the Pacific in competition with the other old 
Standards. 

Now of late years, under Harry D. Collier, who for 
years headed the company’s sales, then became president 
and is now chairman of the board, the company has 
taken on tanker and barge terminals along the Atlantic 
Coast, and has contracted to supply some 50 or so In- 
dependent jobbers who sell in that territory against all 
the old Standards. This is said to be only a starter. As 
Middle East crude comes into this country the company 
expects to distribute its products inland from the At- 
lantic Coast as far as they will go, probably eventually 
to where they are now selling to the west of the Missis- 
sippi. 


Water Transport 


Barges Aid Independents 


One of the greatest factors in developing Independent 
competition of the “smaller” companies, not only with 
the old Standard companies but with other large ones, 
has been the great development of water transportation, 
particularly in barges along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
and up the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio and connect- 
ing rivers. 

Barges are nowhere near as expensive as pipe lines. 
4 9,000 bbl. barge can be bought for about $40,000 or 
t can be leased at a reasonable cost, and the services 
f towboats on the rivers and tugs in the harbors can be 
ented as needed. Terminals for unloading also need not 
De expensive. At some ports a group of jobbers inave 
o-operated on terminal facilities, at others small refin- 
rs have united. This water operation is not only 
cheaper by far than rail but most flexible and it has 
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developed much small to medium size company com- 
petition. 

This development on the inland waterways was held 
back for years awaiting the government’s dredging of 
river channels. Various companies, particularly Inde- 
pendents, tried barging on the Mississippi even 35 years 
ago but could not make it work on account of poo! 
channels, snags and low water. But the government has 
since built dams in these rivers and the oil industry 
has made good use of the deeper water. Similar develop- 
ment has occurred along the Gulf, up the inland water- 
way to New York, along the Atlantic Coast. 


One important thing this development has brought 
about is the sale of products by major refineries, on ail 
these waters, to Independents owning and operating their 
own or even leased barges. The ease of an Independent 
pulling up to the dock of a big refinery broke down 
in time whatever resolutions the big companies had about 
not selling outside their own facilities. So all along the 
coast, especially, there are such a good number of sales 
as to provide an easily recognizable open barge market 
and tank car market from Independents’ barge terminals, 
for NPN and its allied Platt’s Oilgram Price Service to 
report a daily and quite active market price. 


Statistics on the early days of barging are meager, 
but the following figures from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission give an idea of how much of the growth 
of this kind of transportation of petroleum products 
has been in recent years: 

The amount of gasoline moved by barge doubled be- 
tween 1937 and 1940; then it doubled again between 
1941 and 1944. The amount of fuel oil moved by barge 
increased by 20% between 1937 and 1940; then between 
1941 and 1944, this traffic was multiplied by five. 


A study in 1947 by a National Petroleum Council 
committee showed the continuance of this growth. This 
committee estimated that barges with a total capacity 
of 11 million bbls. were operating in the Mississippi 
Valley on July 1, 1947, an increase of more than a mil- 
lion over the same date of the previous year. Barges on 
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the East Coast and the New York State Barge Canal 
had a total capacity of 3,100,000 bbls. on July 1, 1946, 
and 3,400,000 a year later. 


Independent Jobbers 
Competition Grows as They Grow 


The greatest growth of competition with the old Stand- 
ard units is undoubtedly from individuals and so-called 
small companies that have entered oil marketing in this 
40 year period. At the present time it is estimated there 
are at least 12,000 of them that operate their own bulk 
plants and barge terminals from which they are doing 
about 45% of the gasoline business sold through dealers 
and service stations, as well as selling an important 
percentage of gasoline and other light products sold 
direct to large users and farmers. 

In addition to these jobbers are the major companies 
such as Texas, Gulf, Shell and the others that are listed 
by the government among the “20 majors’ and which are 
not Standard companies. So putting together jobbers 
and the majors that grew up outside the Standard circle, 
we find almost the reverse of the situation when the 
dissolution suit was filed when the Standard did 859% 
and the Independents 15%. 

What is of outstanding significance in this evaluation 
of the growth and strength of competition in the oil 
industry is that two groups of companies, of greatly 
contrasting size, grew up in the oil industry to displace 
the heretofore great Standard Oil monopoly. One group 
are these non-Standard “majors,” all of great size, and 
the others are these Independent jobbers and the smaller 
refiners. And the further significant fact is that so 
many of the jobbers were developed by and are now 
supplied by some of the largest non-Standard majors 
as well as by some of the Standards. 

The great growth of dealers is interesting but not 
significant in this survey because their stations and 
equipment are to such a great extent owned or supplied 
and financed by the oil companies, large and small. But 
the oil jobbers—so-called—on the other hand provide 
their own capital and in most significant amounts and 
without the aid of the majors. 


TBA Sales Also Show Strength of Competition 


Another striking piece of evidence as to the strength 
of competition of oil jobbers and the marketing depart- 
ments of all majors is their developing the distribution 
of tires, batteries and auto accessories—“TBA goods.” 
These are being sold through these oil company organiza- 
tions in increasing quantities and to the increasing satis- 
faction of their manufacturers as well as to the profit of 
the oil companies big and little. 

The reason for this is that the oil companies will only 
distribute one brand of a line. In the case of most of 
the big oil companies the brand is their own. But 
whether house brand or manufacturer’s brand, the point 
is that an oil company pushes the sale of the brand and 
article as the oil company is not interested in scattering 
this sales effort among a miscellaneous lot of brands and 
articles. The oil company will select only those articles 
that can be sold in large number and be used by the 
consumer without aid of time-consuming mechanical skill 
supplied by the oil company or its dealer, save that skill 
necessary to apply lubricants, tires and the simpler at- 
tachments of a car. This is in striking contrast to the 
fact that these TBA goods have been distributed through 
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automotive or other wholesale jobbers of that type, who 
are distributors rather than promoters, whose “salesnien” 
only exhibit a big catalogue out of which the dealer has 
to make his selection. 

The oil companies even have tank truck drivers of con- 
siderable sales skill as well as regular salesmen and 
supervisors who are calling even daily on the outlets. The 
TBA manufacturers are learning the same truth that 
the old Vacuum Oil Co. did 20 years ago when it found 
it could not sell lubes against the stream of gasoline 
especially when the owner of that stream wanted some- 
thing else sold at that outlet. 

TBA manufacturers have also found oil companies to 
be exceptionally good credit risks who know how to 
keep their dealers in good shape financially. 


How the Independent Oil Jobber Has Grown 


The Independent oil jobber has grown over the 40 
years from about 125 in number to more than 12,000. 
In addition to handling gasoline and lubes, they have 
pioneered new fields such as heating oil and liquefied 
petroleum gas (LPG) far better than the old majors. 
The figures given are reasonably accurate. The “125” 
represents the number of jobbers in business at the 
time of the dissolution suit; the writer arrived at this 
figure in 1908 by borrowing from every Independent 
refiner who solc to jobbers, his “secret’’ mailing list 
and then weeding out the duplications. The 12,000 of today 
is arrived at from the gasoline tax lists of the states, 
but as all lists are not made public, and as by special ar- 
rangement some refiners pay the tax for their jobbers, 
a more exact figure cannot be given. This figure, how- 
ever, is not more than a few hundred off either way. 

These Independent jobbers are called ‘‘small” in the 
industry, so that people are inclined to think of them as 
dealers, owning a filling station, or in the same class 
as a truly “small” grocery or hardware store. Many 
of these oil jobbers are really small, but at that they are 
generally larger than the grocery and hardware stores 
and garages in their towns. The vast majority of them 
are good size to very large, the latter with many mil- 
lions invested. They are so large and numerous that 
there have been many jobbers who sold out for upward 
of five and six million dollars, and little was known of 
them in the industry generally. 

The individual jobber’s size depends upon his territory. 
If the gallonage is thin per square mile because of wide 
expanse of farm land and few towns and no cities, the 
jobber’s business may be small, as his operations are 
limited by the distance he has to cover at reasonably 
frequent intervals in order to insure an efficient opera- 
tion. 


Large Volume Equipment Characteristic in Oil 


The jobber’s business is mostly a one-man managed 
affair and therein lies its strength and efficiency. But 
if the jobber is in a well-populated district, in a city or 
near a number of cities, his business volume will be 
larger accordingly, yet his dollar volume may not be 
apparent like the dollar volume of a factory that eim- 
ploys a lot of men. Oil employs relatively few men com- 
pared with the manufacturing business in general, but 
those few men operate much larger volume equipment, 
whether in the refinery, on pipe lines or in terminal or 
bulk marketing business. 

Here are some state figures on how competition to the 
old Standard has grown. 

In Minnesota, for illustration, in 1947 the Standard Oil 
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Oil Jobbers Form Association 
To Fight For a “Square Deal” 


Independent Petroleum Marketers’ Association is Organized at Big! 
Chicago Meeting: Thos. L. Hisgen is Elected Presi- 
dent; Active Campaign Planned 


| 
| 








Oil jobbers of the country organized the Independent Petroleum Marketers’ 
Association of the United States at Chicago, Ill., July 16. 

It will fight for fair play, honest and just laws, no discrimination, fair freight 
rates and will work to eliminate the evils of the jobbing and oil trade and to estab- 
lish an oil testing agency to guarantee quality and protect dealer and consumer 
against fraud. 

The association started with a rush. All of the oil men at the meeting recog- 
nized the necessity for organization and all signed applications. Letters and tele- 
grams from more than one hundred jobbers, dealers and refiners all over the 
country were read, expressing regret at their writers being unable to attend, boost- 
ing the association and promising their membership. Twenty-five of .the largest | 
jobbers attending the meeting became charter members. | 








Thos Lo Hisgen, of the Four Brothers ! a 
Independent Oil Company of Albany, N. vee ae W. -H. Barber Ag | 
and Springtield, Mass., candidate. for . Presi- 


J. T. Murphy, president the Phoenix Oil Co., | 
dent of the United States on the Independ- | Cleveland, O. 


ent ticket last fall, and a consistent fighter for 

independence in the oil business, was elected | TWENTY-FIVE CHARTER MEMBERS. 

president of the new association. The other _ The following jobbers joined the association at! 

officers chosen are: | Chicago and are its charter members, al bY 
First vice president, Chas. H. Moore, presi-; their number was soon greatly augmented 

dent the Chas. H. Moore Oil Co., Cincinnati, O. | dozens of applications from jobbers all over the ' 
Second vice president, A. L. Stocke, St. Louis;country who were unable to attend: ' 

Oil Co., St. Louis, Mo. Hisgen Bros., Albany, N. Y. — ‘ ' 
Third vice president, Wm. B. Crowther, gen-| Chas H. Moore Oil Co., Cincinnati, O. 


eral manager, Tennessee Oil Co, Knoxville,| Cincinnati Oil Works, Cincinnati, O. 
‘enn. ; James B: Berry's Sons Co., Oil City, Pa. 
Treasurer, E. A. Wadhams, Wadhams Oil Co., | Wadhams Oil Co, Milwaukee, Wis. ' 
Milwaukee, Wis. | Bell Oil Co, St. Louis, Mo 


Secretary, W. C. Platt, editor and publisher Tue 
Nationat Perroceus News, Cleveland, O. i 
Sergeant-at-arms, Samuel D. Hastings, Bark- 
hausen Oil Co., Green Bay, Wis. | 
Executive Committee, F. C. Bretsnyder, presi- 

dent the Bell Oil Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Callaghan, secretary and general manager 
American Oil Co., Jackson, Mich. i 
F. J. Spiegler, of F. J. Spiegler & Co., Chicago, 


Penn Oil & Supply Co. Minneapolis, Minn. | 
Phoenix Oil Co., Cleveland, O. | 
W. H. Barber Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tennessee Oil Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pure Oil Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Advance Grease & Chemical Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Iowa Oil Co. Dubuque, Ia. 

Gay Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
St. Louis Oil Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





, July 


Red “C” Oil Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Viscosity Oil Co., Chicago, III. 

Terre Haute Oil & Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind 

Stewart Marketing Co., Chicago and St. Louis 

Keystone Oil & Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

American Oil Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Barkhausen Oil Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

E. A. Hibner Bro. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

George R. Jenkins & Co., Chicago, III. 

F. J. Spiegler & Co. Chicago, Ill. 
COMMITTEE PLANS WORK. 
Immediately following the organization, the 
executive committee took up consideration of the 
problems of the oil business and will en- 
deavor to work out solutions while the roll of 

membership is being completed. 

he association is starting with but a nominal 
membership fee but as it develops it will ex- 
tend its activities to all phases of the business 
over the country and will employ, when necessary, 
men of skill and ability to represent it before 
commissions, courts, etc. 

This is the first jobbers’ association ever formed. 

¢ jobbing interests, after years of unorgan- 
ized, uphill effort, finally jumped at the propo- 
sition of an association when it was extended to 
them by L. F. Ross, of Chicago, who, as sales- 
man for the American Steel Package Co. or- 
ganized the movement that brought about the 
Chicago meeting, on behalf of his many friends 
in the oil trade. He worked for eight months, 
with the assistance of many of the jobbers, among 
them Chas. H. Moore and F. C. Bretsnyder, be- 
fore the movement was strong enough for the 
mecting, but so thoroughly was the doctrine of 
organization spread that once called, the meeting 
worked fast towards the oil man’s salvation. 

WORK THESE DAYS. 

The jobbers met at the Great Northern Hotel 
and were in session two days, with a meeting of 
the executive committee on the third. The first 
day's session was decupied in getting acquainted, 
and the work of committees. The second day, 
16, the formal organization was effected 
when the report of the committee on constitution 


and by-laws was adopted with some amendments. 


Tken followed the report of the committee on, 


|nominations and membership, and the election 


of officers and admission of members as above. 
The closing session, in the evening, was devoted 
to informal discussion of the business, together 
with experiences and plans for improvements. 
The place and time of the next meeting is in 
the hands of the executive committee. This 
committee probably will hold another meeting 
within a month or so to work out more thorough- 
ly the plans of the association. It will hold many 











The first oil jobbers association in the U. S., launched as per the above story July 16, 1909, was a puny affair compared with 
jobber associations of today. The 25 charter members increased slowly during the early years, as did the dues that started at 


$15 a year and stayed there for some years. The editor of NPN. Warren C. Platt, was to his surprise made the first part- 
time secretary of the association, a job he carried for several years. 


As jobbers grew in number their problems became more local than national until the national organization was displaced by 


state associations, many of which became far stronger than the original national association was at the end even of five years 
of existence. 


In the title at the top of the page “Petroleum” is misspelled. A typographer borrowed the “e” to use in another form, but NPN 


went to press before he returned it. To put it mildly. NPN’s young editor was displeased by this cardinal offense in printing— 
misspelling the name of the publication 
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GASOLINE 


FILLING STATIONS 
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A 1915 filling station. This was owned by the Van Tilburg 

Oil Co. in Minneapolis, which was headed by F. E. Van 

Tilburg, who later became president of the Independent 
Oil Men’s Assn. 


Co. of Indiana, which was the only Standard company 
there prior to the dissolution, and then did more than 
85° of the business, now is down to 16.6% of the gaso- 
line gallonage. However in more recent years the Con- 
tinental Oil Co., a former Standard subsidiary, has moved 
into the state and Socony-Vacuum, consisting of two ex- 
SO subsidiaries, has bought out Independent jobbing 
businesses with branches there, so that the ex-Standard 
subsidiaries in 1947 had 23% of the state’s business, but 
still a far cry from the days of the old monopoly. 


Splitting the gallonage of Minnesota another way, we 
have the refining companies—big and little, Standard and 
Independent—-who are importing gasoline in their own 
names into the state—bringing in 46% while the Inde- 
pendent jobbers are bringing in 54%. 


In North Dakota in 1947 the Standard of Indiana in- 
stead of doing nearly all of the business is now down 
to 26.8%, but with the Socony-Vacuum, which here too 
has branches bought from existing jobber businesses, the 
two are doing 33.6% of the gasoline gallonage. On kero- 
Sine the old Standard of Indiana is down to 30.2%. On 
tractor fuel, a new product since the dissolution, Stand- 
ard of Indiana is doing 42.7% and on heating oil, also 
new, 34%, a much larger percentage than any major 
does in New England. 


On gasoline in North Dakota the Standard is almost 
matched by all of the Farmers’ Union companies -CO-Ops 

who had 21.1% in 1947 while on kerosine these co-ops 
had 19.3%. 


In Nebraska in 1945, the Independent jobbers alone 
were doing 63.5% of the gasoline gallonage, 75.2% of the 
kerosine gallonage, 69.7°% of the tractor fuel and 80.6% 
of other miscellaneous products—all this as against way 
less than 15°% before the dissolution of the Standard. 
These are figures for 1945, the last year for which the 
computation has been made from the state’s gasoline 
tax reports and private sources. The same percentages 
hold true substantially today. 


Just before the war, NPN made as close a check as 
possible from state tax figures and from personal can- 
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vass and estimated that the Independent jobbers were 
distributing through their bulk plants over the country 
some 42% of the gasoline going to service stations and 
dealers. NPN showed Nebraska highest with 61.7% of 
gasoline going through Independent jobbers; Colorado 
51.2%; Alabama 49.4%; Kentucky 48.6%; Georgia 
12.2%; South Dakota 42.8% and on down to a low of 
6.5% in Nevada. 


This Competition Not Always Visible to Public 


Unfortunately for the industry, and for the country, 
too, as politicians at Washington talk of “monopoly” and 
plan restrictions on the oil business as they talk, much 
of this competition in the marketing end of the industry 
is not clearly in evidence to the general public. Of neces- 
sity, these days, most of these jobbers are distributing 
for the major oil companies, and resell under the national 
brands of those majors. Some Standards sell very little 
under their own brands through jobbers in their terri- 
tories, such as Standard of Indiana, Standard of Ohio, 
Standard of California, Standard of Kentucky, and only a 
little selling is done in this way by the Standard of New 
Jersey. However, other majors sell up to 60%, and more 
in some states, of their volume through jobbers under 
the majors’ own brands. Socony-Vacuum sells through 
more than 1,000 jobbers from the Mississippi valley east, 
and Phillips through some 650 jobbers. 


Of the 12,000 jobbers in the U. S. 90° sell under their 
refiners’ advertised brands, though not all of them are 
nationally advertised. These jobbers are mostly 20 years 
old, but many date back to just after the dissolution. 
Each has one to a score or more bulk plants with ap- 
propriate storage. Each generally owns and operates 
service stations, but mostly they sell to dealers, many 
of whose stations they also own but lease to the dealers, 
just as do the majors. 


These jobbers are sometimes referred to, in a critical 
way, as “middlemen,” but they are no more “middle- 
men” in that derogatory sense than are the district and 
bulk plant managers of the major oil companies. These 
jobbers perform a servicing and managing function that 
has to be given else the products, both oil and TBA, would 
not get to the consumer. 


With the sales and promotion departments of the 
major oil companies naturally pushing their brands (in 
the advertising of which many millions are invested) the 
individual identity of these Independents is generally lost. 
Instead of placing their own names first on the plants 
and stations they operate or through which they do 
business, these jobbers have been content to display only 
the brand name of the nationally advertised products 
that they distribute. The result is that the casual ob- 
server walking down a street is not made aware of 
he fact ‘that the “Independent Home Managed Oil Co., 
owned by John Jones, is doing business in town. All he 
sees is the sign of the “Great Big Nationally Advertised 
Oil Co.” Hence it is easy for the critics of big busines 
to get. away with statements of “monopoly” in the oil 
business. In fact the chances are most critics may not 
be aware of these unnecessarily and innocently hidden 
Independent ownerships. 


NPN in its 40-year effort to help develop and protect 
competition in the oil industry has long criticized this 
hiding of Independent ownership. It has argued that by 
this hiding the industry, and particularly big companies, 
are inviting the very thing they want to avoid, that is 
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government control of the oil industry and suits against 
the majors on the allegation that they are “monopolies.” 


Better Understanding Would Help the Industry 


NPN has also presented evidence and has argued that 
these jobbers do not have the friendly confidence in the 
majors that they should. This is shown by the outstand- 
ing fact that with the exception of one fight in the in- 
dustry—that for a tariff against imports of foreign oils— 
the Independent jobbers have been behind every investi- 
gation, by government, Federal Trade Commission and 
state legislatures, and they have prompted every govern- 
ment action against the majors since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission proceeded against the majors’ pipe 
lines back 38 years ago. 

A better understanding by the jobbers of the majors 
and how they operate, NPN has argued, would help this 
political situation. Also NPN has insisted the majors 
in turn must have a better understanding of these 
jobbers, or this warfare will continue indefinitely, and 
socialistic ideas and government planning grow. This 
warfare within the industry and carried to the consumer 
front, can speed very greatly the growing antagonism 
and restrictive attacks upon the big oil companies as 
well as upon all big business. 

But a change is underway. At least one major com- 
pany for some time now has been urging its jobbers to 
put their own identity above that of the gasoline and oil 
brand, in order for the major company to gain the ad- 
vantage of the public realizing that Johnny Jones, the 
home town boy, owns and runs the business. 

The company (and the industry) will gain by the pub- 
lic appreciating that in marketing, there is competition. 


Outstanding Sales Records Made by Jobbers 


There are some individual jobbers who have made big 
successes in selling under their own brands. The number 
has been decreasing due to Independent refiners going 
out of business for lack of crude and for other legitimate 
reasons. There are also several groups of jobbers who 
have combined under a master brand. 

Back in the days when the test of a gasoline’s quality 
was its Beaume gravity, the lighter the gasoline the 
better, many of these jobbers used to sell a better quality 
gasoline than the Standards, and other majors, and at 
1 better price, and in large volume. 

One such outstanding jobber was Jack Trimble, of the 
old Western Oil Refining Co., at Indianapolis, Ind. He 
sutsold the Standard in that territory at 2c a gallon 
more. Trimble finally got such a good offer—more than 
$6,000,000 cash—for his business from Shell, that he 
sold. 

In Wisconsin was the old Wadhams Oil Co. It had the 
same fight with the Standard over most of Wisconsin, 
and it kept taunting the Standard in its advertising as it 
kept gaining in gallonage at a premium price. The 
Standard tried fighting with cut prices, and with a 
‘heaper grade gasoline. Then it put out a special prem- 
um quality gasoline at a premium price, just to try and 
hold its own against Wadhams. When it did that, 
Wadhams laughed derisively in newspaper advertising 
ind kept on gaining. Socony-Vac finally bought it. 
There was a somewhat similar battle at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
n those days between the Moore Oil Co. and the Stand- 
ird of Ohio when the latter was under its old manage- 
nent. The Pure Oil Co. finally bought Moore out but 

ontinued the premium price and grade policy, until all 

ompanies were put on a quality and price level by the 
ntroduction of the high antiknock gasolines, and the use 
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of Ethyl lead when all engines were standardized to such 
antiknock rating. 

Many other Independent oil jobbers did the same high 
quality and aggressive sales job in one or more prod- 
ucts against the old Standards. 


Jobber Is Close to His Profit and Loss 


The Independent jobber is close to his business, close 
to his customers, to his employes, to the little errors 
that lose customers, and close to his expenses and his 
profit or loss. He personally is on the job all day and 
all month long, and can move quickly, far more so than 
the local employe of his big competitors. 

Also as an owner his local standing is likely to be 
more intimate with the townspeople. Very large com- 
panies, no matter in what line, have trouble maintaining 
comparative efficiency, because of the red tape necessary 
to control the business, and because of distance and lapse 
of time from headquarters. The closer the average good 
man is to his profit and loss, the more careful and in- 
sistent he is to try and increase that profit. That is 
the strength of the small individual business man. He 
turns out the electric lights when no one is using them. 
Such pennies mount into the dollars. 

The Independent oil jobber and distributor pioneered 
the home heating oil business. The major companies 
were afraid of it for many years, because they foresaw 
the coming of the day when their cracking processes 
would be so efficient that all of the fuel oil part of the 
crude could be cracked into motor fuel, and the car 
owner would have to decide whether he would run his 
car or his furnace. What they rather overlooked was 
that as that day approached there would be an ever 
larger gallonage divisor into the costs, plus the saving 
to be made by constant improvement of the burners, 
stoves and furnaces. Also distributing heating oil meant 
servicing of the burners and the majors were loath to 
equip themselves for that. The result was that the Inde- 
pendents had the business to themselves until it grew 
to great proportions. Then the majors tried to get in, 
but they could not fully break the Independents’ exten- 
Sive and tight hold. 

The Independents developed this business to such an 
extent that for some time now in New England, they 
have been selling more heating oil than the majors have, 
not only heating oil, but even more gasoline than the 
majors. This same relationship is substantially true in 
other northern states where there is no considerable 
amount of natural gas available. 


LP-Gas and Natural Gasoline 
Sideline Becomes a Major Industry 


When NPN’s first issue went to press in February of 
1909, a little pioneering work was being done in natural 
gasoline and liquefied petroleum gas. Ed I. Hanlon, who 
later teamed up with D. E. Buchanan to organize Han- 
lon-Buchanan, was building his second small natural gas- 
oline plant down in West Virginia. Franklin P. Peterson, 
who is described by the Natural Gasoline Assn. of Amer- 
ica as “the father of the LP-gas industry,” was maxing 
his initial experiments in that year. O. D. and E. D. Rob- 
inson of Pittsburgh were then selling drip gasoline in 
barrels as the Riverside Oil Co., which later became the 
Transcontinental Oil Co. O. D. Robinson is well known 
today as the founder of the Republic Oil Refining Co. 

Through the first 15 of these last 40 years, natural 
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gasoline and LP-gas were scarcely important enough to 
be described as sidelines of the oil industry. Then in the 
early 1920’s they began to grow. Refiners were blending 
increasing amounts of natural gasoline into their motor 
fuel as they sought, in the midst of their competition, to 
turn out products that would give the motorist better 
performance, especially in the winter at a time when all- 
weather roads were stretching out in every state. Bottled 
gas gained a small measure of popularity for cooking in 
rural and suburban areas. 


This branch of the oil industry, barely in existence 40 
years ago, now could well be rated as a major industry 
on its own. In 1948 more than two and a half billion 
gallons of LP-gas were marketed, compared with a mil- 
lion gallons in 1927. And this curve is virtually certain 
to continue to go up, as refineries add equipment to re- 
cover butane and propane and as state conservation 
agencies become more and more insistent that gas from 
the oil wells not be wasted. These campaigns against 
waste mean more natural gasoline plants to recover nat- 
ural gas in the oil fields, which in turn mean more naturai 
gasoline and LP-gas. 


Exceptional work in LP-gas has been done by two of 
the oil companies that were born about the time of the 
Standard dissolution—Phillips and Skelly. But this great 
section of the oil industry has developed an outstanding 
company which deals almost exclusively in natural gaso- 
line and LP-gas. This is the Warren Petroleum Corp. at 
Tulsa, organized in 1922 in a small office and now hav- 
ing assets of $57,000,000, including those of Hanlon- 
Buchanan which Warren acquired in 1946. 


Warren now runs its own LP-gas tanker and tank car 
fleet, has big special LP-gas terminals at several pcints 
east of the Rockies, and plants in many oil fields. Five 
new plants were built during the 12-month period ending 
June 30, 1948, during which time Warren invested nearly 
$15,000,000 in property, plants and equipment. 


As with heating oil, distribution of LP-gas has oeen 
handled mostly by Independents, a number of them com- 
panies which also are in the gasoline and fuel oil business. 
uspecially in late years, with the gallonage of LP-gas 
growing rapidly, there has been a decided trend toward 
bulk handling, at least up to the point of retail distribu- 
tion, rather than shipping from refineries in cylinders. 
Competition among manufacturers of LP-gas and among 
their jobbers and dealers, as well as the competition of 
LP-gas against electricity and even heating oil, has 
pushed this development of lower cost distribution. 
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A Battle of Technology 


Oil Gets a New Kind of Competition 


The keenest, greatest and most constructive competi- 
tion in the oil industry may well be said to have come 
into existence during the last half to three quarters of 
this 40-year period. NPN and its associated paper, Pe- 
troleum Processing, and its Oilgram services were not 
only intimate observers of this competition, but by the 
wide and detailed distribution of information, they can be 
said to have had something to do with its development. 


This competition came in large part, and is still in- 
creasing, from the coming to the industry of technical 
minds, of science, engineering, chemistry, geology, and 
management and all their many derivatives, things the 
old Standard crowd and the industry in those days knew 
little about. These minds brought and introduced and 
developed a multitude of ideas, that produced better 
machinery of production, refining, transporting and mar- 
keting, and better and lower cost products of a much 
wider variety. All this has contributed greatly to the 
public good, comfort, health, happiness and to the saving 
of the public’s dollars. 


Between the oil industry and the public, to whom this 
good was delivered, is a new field of which the public is 
hardly conscious—the field of inventing, developing and 
manufacturing all the equipment, and gadgets that the 
industry has been using in ever increasing quantities. 
To bring these better products at lower cost to the public 
this area of intermediate service to both industry and 
public has been developed by many tens of thousands 
of technical minds that have come into the oil industry's 
service in the last 20 to 30 years. They are minds gener- 
ally intimately associated with the oil industry itself, 
or minds whose owners are switching back and forth 
from the equipment field to the field of finding and pro- 
ducing the oil and manufacturing its products. 


Public Benefits from This Battle of Science 


This contest of minds is literally a battle for a better 
future. It has been severe in its effects on those who 
have not moved rapidly enough to keep up with the 
ideas these minds have developed. It is a battle in great 
contrast to the competition within the industry in its 
earlier days. It is even a great contrast to the competi- 
tive fighting in the first 10 to 20 years of this 40-year 


Forty years ago delivery of oil through 
bad weather was a greater job by far 
than it is today with modern trucks 
on hard highways from which snow is 
removed. This picture, taken at Urbana 
Ohio, in 1910 shows a Standard Oil 
tank wagon being drawn by two teams 
because of the heavy snowfall 
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period, for from this battle in science have come some of 
the greatest benefits to all mankind in the history of 
the world, such as the innumerable benefits from the 
universal use of the internal combustion engine, and the 


universal speeding up of all machinery because of better 
oil industry lubricants. 


Of late years still more benefits have come from the 
oil industry entering extensively into the chemical field. 
Just recently Shell Chemical Corp., culminating 20 years 
of intensive research, began manufacturing synthetic 
glycerin at its new $50,000,000 chemical plant near 
Houston. Now, for the first time in history, this impor- 
tant material can be had from petroleum in practically 
unlimited quantities, as dictated by demand, whereas in 
the past it was available only as a by-product of the 
soap and fatty acid industries. It has been such research 
and development work as that of Shell and other oil com- 
panies which has helped open up this new petrochemical 
industry, valued at up to one billion dollars, and has made 
available to the world a wealth of new and useful prod- 
ucts all the way from synthetic fibers for fineries and 
fabrics to synthetic rubber for tires and tubes. 


Up to the arrival of these technical minds, competition 
in the oil industry was largely a straight slugging match, 
with dollars, with power, and with wits—a match mostly 
without rules of fair conduct. That match brought out 
the oil, but it made the oil cheap to the consumer only 
because the sluggers knew so little about the economic 
laws of the world. They knew so extremely little about 
the technologic facts governing petroleum, that they 
were continually far overproducing the market, wast- 
ing products and then could not understand why prices 
were low. That slugging match did not bring cut any 
engineering or scientific improvement in the drilling or 
producing or refining of oil, hardly any improvement 
worthy of the name scientific. 


There was some advance naturally in all activities of 
the industry but the progress was made more by accident 
and by natural ingenuity of men, rather than from any 
particular technical study. Kerosine and gasoline were 
cleared up a bit as to color, sweetened a bit of any sul- 
phur content, but for some years after the beginning 
of our 40-year period many thousands of barrels of lube 
oil were still ‘cleared up” by “bleaching” them in large 
flat tanks inches deep, out in the sun and open air. 
Often times that “‘process’’ was going on alongside much 
traveled dusty roads, which hardly added to the lubri- 
cating quality. 


Turning the Corner on Technical Advancement 


The technologic invasion of the oil industry became 
really apparent about the time of World War I. Up to 
then various individuals with specialized technical knowl- 
edge had brought some improvements to the industry. 
Of these modern 40 years the first outstanding contribu- 
tion to technology in oil was when Dr. W. H. Burton of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana in 1912 worked up the 
idea of using high pressure in stills so as to crack the 
molecules. The idea itself was not necessarily new, but 
Dr. Burton made it work in a full size refinery. 


About the same time welding of metals was more fully 
developed. It was used in a small way on oil pipe lines 
but the hard boiled pipe liners, for the most part, were 
afraid of it and like most new things it was some years 
before reaching general acceptance and adoption. 


In producing, outside of developing the use of rotary 
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drilling machines and their then short-lived bits, there 
was little outstanding technical improvement until the 
idea of engineers had become fairly well accepted the 
country over in all lines, and until they had demonstrated 
in the refineries the big things they could do. Then 
engineering hit the producing business hard and flowed 
all over it, with still increasing momentum, these past 
20 years especially, 

Since its coming, engineering and all that it represents 
has transformed the already big producing business 
from a rule of thumb operation to one using and con- 
tinually developing some of the most complex and scien- 
tific engineering of any industry. More is required today 
than a young husky with only good shoulders who can 
swing a sledge and dress a drilling bit. One needs a 
highly technical college education even to get a start. 
There are thousands of such men in producing alone 
and a dozen high class tech schools are turning them out 
every year, and still not satisfying the oil industry's 
demand. 


Great Strides in Processing Technology 


But it is in refining that the oil industry probably has 
made its greatest advancement, and where it employs the 
largest number of technically trained men. Recently 
NPN’s allied refinery technical publication, Petroleum 
Processing, made a survey of the refining industry and 
determined that it then contained at least 15,000 college 
trained technical men of all kinds engaged in operations 
alone. Several thousand more have been taken in since. 

These refineries and their allied processing plants of 
all kinds, for crude and gases, have risen on hundreds of 
acres several hundred feet in the air, all over the coun- 
try and out in many places over the world. They are 
full of pipe and valves and heat controls and most every- 
thing else. Despite their seeming complexity of con- 
struction and operation refineries have really been 
simplified, so that a few men in a big control room 
with thousands of pieces of automatic equipment operate 
these plants day and night, and for many months with- 
out a minute’s shutdown. 

Engineers have come into construction and operation 
of pipe lines so that during the war there was built, in a 
period of months, the Big and Little Inch Pipe Lines 
from Texas to the Atlantic Coast. The pipe was waist 
high to the average man, that was its diameter. 

Engineers have also come to marketing, construction 
and operation, to the development of tank trucks, all re- 
ducing costs which savings have been steadily reflected 
by competition in low prices to the public. 

This technology has been most highly competitive. No 
one or 10 or 100 companies has a monopoly on these 
brains and ideas. Small companies have them as well 
as large. Patent groups have been formed on related 
patents. Perhaps some of their members may have 
thought their troubles were over for a while, but_in no 
time at all another new idea would come crashing out 
of these trained minds and everyone would have to go 
to work again to try and catch up with the new idea and 
then to surpass it. Long since have the oil companies quit 
trying to form “patent clubs,” except enough to see that 
their patents are protected from hi-jacking harassment, 
so they are free to make use of those patents for opera- 
tions. Almost without exception, all patents are avail- 
able to everyone on even and reasonable terms. If you 
don’t believe it, make application for one. You even find 
licenses advertised. 

The policy of most general patent holders in the in- 
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dustry is well illustrated by a talk the writer had at 
26 Broadway during World War I. He had called on 
A. C. Bedford for routine information. Mr. Bedford was 
chairman of the Petroleum Industry’s War Service Com- 
mittee, that literally ran the industry with the hearty 
approval of even the most critical Independent. Mr. 
Bedford had just been made chairman of the board of 
the Standard of New Jersey. That company was bring- 
ing out its famous “tube and tank” process for refining 
and with it, as NPN had facetiously remarked, the Jersey 
Company had pried open the kitchen window to join 
“The Patent Club,” where, for self protection against 
marauding suits, the owners of the newer refining pat- 
ents had formed a cross licensing arrangement. The 
writer asked Mr. Bedford what he was going to do with 
his “tube and tank” patents and how much money 
would his company try to make out of licensing them, 
if license it would. 

Walter C. Teagle, Bedford’s eventful successor, had 
just been brought down from the presidency of the Im- 
perial Oil Co. at Toronto to relieve Mr. Bedford of opera- 
tions. Mr. Bedford turned to Teagle and said, “Walter. 
that’s in your field now, so you answer.” 

The answer was about the first announcement of a 
policy that practically all the oil companies adopted. 
Teagle said, in substance: 

“The Jersey company’s business is refining and selling 
petroleum products, not selling patents, or processes or 
equipment. We devise new processes and equipment to 
make more and better products at lower costs, but we 
patent them only to protect ourselves against unfair 
attacks that might interfere with our getting the full 
use of those processes. We will license any process 
or piece of equipment to anyone, at any time, at what 
fair-minded persons will agree is a fair royalty. But we 
will make our money off the sale of better products at 
lower prices and not off any patents.” 


Licensing Policy Helps Competition 


And, so far as NPN knows, not only the Jersey but 
the other companies and equipment manufacturers, and 
patent groups, have consistently followed the same pol- 
icy. This policy has given a great impetus not only to 
the cause of competition in oil refining but to the devel- 
opment of the technology of the industry, all to the 
great benefit of the public. 

Various engineering and manufacturing companies 
have taken the sales agencies, or the licensing rights, 
from the oil companies for refinery processes and equip- 
ment, so that these engineering firms are able to se!] 
complete refineries and groups of processes to whom- 
ever they would. The buyers are assured of just as up- 
to-date plants in every detail as the owners of the proc- 
esses and equipment, because these engineering firms are 
the same men who helped develop, manufacture and in- 
stall these various processes in the plants of the oil com- 
panies, which developed the processes in the first place. 

This isn’t done out of love and affection for the rest 
of the industry, but because it is plain downright good 
business. As all processes these days are off-shoots 
from old and other processes, and all equipment is a 
development from old equipment, the ideas are so inter- 
twined and dependent upon each other in some particular 
at least, that a company may not be able to draw a 
clear line as to where its patents begin or leave off, at 
least a clear enough line to convince a court. So to 
avoid a multiplicity of lawsuits that would tie up the 
industry interminably, this way of handling patents and 
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processes has evolved much to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, and to the industry and the public in general. It 
also has provided constructive competition in process 
development. This is a competition not only between 
oil and equipment companies, but competition between 
them and separate research and engineering groups, as 
well as competition with similar work being done on oil 
in the universities, the latter generally under endowment 
by all companies. 


Growth of Research 


Oil Spends Over 100 Million a Year 


This big influx of technically trained minds, together 
with the management’s natural ambition to make the 
best showing possible with those minds, has brought 
about a vast amount of research, all of which is most 
competitive. In new buildings recently erected, now 
being erected, and now planned representing many tens 
of millions of dollars, these inquiring minds are not only 
looking for better ways to find oil and to refine it, but 
particularly for better and more ways for the public 
to use it. 


Total expenditures for research work in the petroleum 
industry in 1946 were estimated at $100,000,000, which 
at the rate of 3% on total income, compares well with 
$700,000,000 for all industries in the U. S. These ex- 
penditures are made by individual oil companies on their 
own exclusive projects. However, the companies con- 
tribute heavily to research work carried on co-operative- 
ly by the oil industry as a whole such as basic science, 
and in the fields of safety, or other subjects which bene- 
fit all companies. 


Competition in Research Intensified 


The markets for the oil products used by appliances, 
which in some cases grew at a rate that taxed the 
petroleum industry to meet the demand, might possibly 
have been supplied with lower quality products than 
were actually made available, had there not been the 
vigorous spirit of competition among the oil companies 
eager to increase their share of the business. What 
actually happened was that the oil companies, in the face 
of these naturally expanding markets, intensified their 
competitive research work, to improve the quality of 
products and to get more efficient use. 

Twenty years ago the petroleum industry, with a small 
number of professional workers and a few laboratories, 
was seventh among industries in the scope of its research 
work. By 1938 the oil companies are reported to have 
employed 5,033 research workers, of whom 45% were 
scientifically trained workers and technical executives, 
the remainder being laboratory assistants, and clerical 
help. Over $20,000,000 was then the total of company 
expenditures, and petroleum stood second in research 
and development work, topped only by the chemical 
industry. 

For all U. S. industry in 1947 a total of 57,000 in 
trained manpower—-scientists, technicians and engineers 
are estimated to have been engaged in industrial re- 
search. Total figures for oil company research personnel 
for the postwar period are not available. However a re- 
port by the National Research Council for 1945, for 13 
oil companies, showed over 6,000 on their research tech- 
nical and unclassified staffs, and 4,520 non-technical re- 
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search workers. The 13 companies reporting included: 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), The Texas Co., Gulf Oil 
Corp., Shell Oil Co., Sun Oil Co., Sinclair, Standard Oil 
Co. (California), Atlantic Refining, Phillips Petroleum, 
Continental Oil Co., and Union Oil Co. of California. 
This list by no means includes all the large oil companies 
carrying on extensive research and development pro- 
grams, nor the many small oil companies also so en- 
gaged. 


Some Outstanding Achievements of 10 Years 


The achievements in processes and methods for mak- 
ing new and improved products which have resulted from 
the intensified research program of the oil companies in 
the last 10 years alone include: 


1. Catalytic cracking processes for obtaining greater 
yields of high octane motor fuels and aviation 
gasoline. 

2. Techniques for handling sour crudes and for re- 
moving the objectionable sulfur compounds from 
products, so that more desirable products are sup- 
plied the public; also sulfur crude oils can now 
be used which previously were not satisfactory 
for refining. 

3. Development of the so-called addition products 
“additives’—to blend in small quantities with 
motor oils and industrial lubricating oils to im- 
prove their service characteristics. 

4. Methods for the manufacture of a wide range of 
chemical compounds from petroleum hydrocar- 
bons. 

5. Development of processes for the manufacture of 
synthetic liquid fuels from gas, coal and shale 
to enable the oil companies to supply these prod- 
ucts to the public when necessary to supple- 
ment our petroleum supplies. 

Competition between the research divisions of the 
various oil companies has resulted in bringing out, al- 
most simultaneously in some instances, different proc- 
esses or techniques to achieve the same end. 

For example: 


The Fluid catalytic cracking process was developed 
principally by the Standard Oil Development Co., a 
Standard of New Jersey subsidiary, with other companies 
contributing, namely, Anglo-Iranian, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), The Texas Co. and two engineering firms, 
Universal Oil Products Co. and M. W. Kellogg Co. This 
process during World War II was available to all oil 
companies for the manufacture of aviation gasoline base 
Stocks. Since the war 36 Fluid catalytic cracking plants 
have been built, with a total charging capacity of about 
100,000 bbls. of crude daily, the great majority by com- 
panies outside the group developing the process. 

The Thermofor Catalytic Cracking process was devel- 
oped almost simultaneously with Fluid cracking, but by 
an entirely different group of companies Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., Sun Oil Co. and Houdry Process Corp. It 
has been installed in plants of 15 companies with a total 
charge capacity of almost 300,000 bbls. daily. 

Shell Development Co. of Shell Oil Co., and Phillips 
Petroleum Co. have done a great deal of research work 
on methods for handling high sulfur oils. Their tech- 
niques are used by many oil companies under license. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. has licensed 150 operators to use 
Processes it has developed in its research division. Proc- 
‘sses developed by Shell have been installed in some 
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250 units, representing a total capital investment of 
around $400,000,000. 

Whatever may be made out of hydrocarbons, at least 
we may rest assured it will be made and distributed 
by the oil industry no meter what it is. 


Looking to the Future 
Oil Men Will Meet the Challenge 


All the foregoing, NPN submits after 40 years of 
observation and we may also say, participation, is a fair 
picture of the growth of competition in oil. It is a 
growth that is typical of the industry and its men. The 
growth has been vigorous and achieved by hard-hitting, 
often with little or no quarter on either side, but it 1s 
the kind of growth that you would expect to find when 
developed by a highly individualistic type of man, the 
kind that the oil industry attracts and about the only 
kind that can live against the hard problems of the 
industry and make a good living from it. 

It is a growth that has been policed against territory 
allocation and price agreements by one of the very forces 
that has caused it to grow so great, the almost continual 
presence on all the important refinery markets of sur- 
pluses of supplies. The only times in these 40 years 
when this pressure has eased was in the two late wars, 
when the government allocated the short supply, and 
since the last war closed in 1945 and up to last fall, when 
the large demand for petroleum as for all other indus- 
tries’ commodities unexpectedly continued. 

This large postwar demand brought about one of the 
most striking illustrations of the extent and keenness of 
competition in the oil industry. Last September the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. substantially advanced the price 
it would pay for crude oil in the Southwest because, it 
announced, it needed more oil not only for the present 
but for the long distant future. The subject was hotly 
debated in the industry, while stock figures stood still 
showing that maybe Phillips was right but maybe it was 
wrong. Finally Sinclair joined Phillips along with some 
Shortly after Phillips gained this 
big convert, stocks began to climb all over the country, 
both crude oil and refinery products. This was helped 
by the remarkably warm winter that backed up much 
heating oil. 


smaller companies. 


And then, as always in oil industry economics, the turn 
came like a clap of thunder. The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission in November ordered a reduction in crude runs 
from wells in that state to avoid wasteful storage, where- 
upon Sinclair and Phillips and the others reduced to 
their old prices. Each side had made a big bet. Sinclair, 
Phillips and the smaller companies that raised their 
crude postings paid out a lot of extra money because 
of their higher prices. Those on the other side had lost 
crude connections which was expensive. 


With Demand up, What Will Happen Next? 


Now the question is what will happen after a probably 
big summer drain on gasoline, and a building up of large 
stocks of heating oil against an expected severe winter 
in 1949-50, with more planting by farmers with internal 
combustion engines, and the railroads adding more 
Diesel locomotives ? 

Right now the crude and refinery prices are declining, 
but when people estimate the continued growth of con- 
sumption, they get to wondering about the price, for 
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price has never failed to affect the production of crude 
oil and its manufacture at the refinery. 


OPA held oil down to a lower price than the industry 
had been getting for some time, because OPA was not 
responsible for, nor related in any way to, the problem 
of seeing that there was enough oil for the war. All 
OPA had to do was keep prices down so the public would 
not criticize the administration, and this it did despite 
many warnings. Had the war run some months longer 
the Allied Nations would have been in a difficult posi- 
tion because of a probable shortage in oil supply, thanks 
to OPA’s blind political price policy. 

So when the war ended the only way the government 
could get more oil for the booming public demand was 
to take its hand off the price and let the law of supply 
and demand operate again freely. This it did with the 
usual beneficial result that has been clearly registered 
all through the almost a century of history of the oil 
industry. The boys got busy and drilled more wildcat 
territory than ever in history, drilled more dry holes but 
found a whole lot more oil and are still finding it. 


When men drill nearly 7,000 wildcats in a year and 
have two-thirds of them turn out dry, with a cost for 
the dry ones alone of upwards of $100,000 to $250,000 
each, you can’t expect them to lose that much money 
out of sheer love for their fellow man. Some one has 
to pay for it, so it all gets into the price of oil, If crude 
prices continue to decline, we will see less of a scramble 
for new oil wells and a greater development of refinery 
and marketing facilities to handle the surplus. 


A Participant—Not Merely an Observer 


It has been a great adventure witnessing and being 
a part of this growth of the oil industry’s competitive 
battle these 40 years, and particularly to take part in 
the argument for it, as we have many times. NPN has 
initiated crusades, gathered the evidence against what 
it believed were bad practices and printed it, whether 
the evidence hit the majors, the old Standards or the 
Independents. When NPN thought such publication 
would be good for the whole industry, would be bene- 
ficial to the public, it went ahead. 


As NPN has watched and helped foster the growth 
of the freedom of competition and the growth of this 
industry, it has also been more and more on the alert 
against government’s numerous attempts to encroach on 
the industry and to restrict its freedom. This NPN has 
attacked vigorously, as vigorously as the facts against 
these encroachments would warrant, because NPN tho- 
roughly believes in this oil industry, its fairness, its 
honesty and its good service, no matter how much the 
oil men may get into each other’s hair. 


Even though some big companies may get bigger, we 
cannot believe that they can ever individually reach suf- 
ficient size for any of them to be in any way fairly and 
legally called a “monopoly.”’ In support of this opinion 
we point to these last 40 years and how, despite all man- 
ner of handicaps and inside fighting, competition has 
steadily grown, is today stronger than ever, and does not 
show any signs of deteriorating. As much as some cri- 
tics may protest various phases of this competition, the 
record of these past 40 years shows that new crude sup- 
ply, new ideas, new thinking are always turning up to 
strengthen it. 

Some companies may have to grow to handle “their 
share” of the needs of tomorrow’s markets, but, as the 
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past 40 years have shown, that still will be many, many 
percentage points short of their becoming a real 
monopoly. 


Two Factors Work Against ‘Bigness’ 


However, working against this growth of “bigness” 
are two factors, that are getting more and more atten- 
tion from top executives of all big companies: 

1. The increasing difficulties of providing good 
management for operations of great size and wide 
variety. If these difficulties actually are increasing, 
the management and ownership of these companies 
will act accordingly undoubtedly by breaking big 
companies into more manageable units. 

2. The growing fear in many people’s minds of the 
power of bigness, as evaluated—whether fairly or 
not is immaterial—by legislators, elected officials, 
bureaucrats and competitors. This is both an econo- 
mic and a public relations question. If smaller com- 
panies can be operated just as efficiently and profit- 
ably, why not create the smaller companies and 
avoid the court and legislative battles and the prob- 
ability of even drastic government control which 
threatens all big industries more than ever? 

In looking down the next 40 years, it appears that 
the greatest danger before the industry is not a possi- 
bility of a private monopoly, but a strong probability 
of government direction or even control. It is even 
possible that there may be socialization of oil, similar 
to what Great Britain imposed on coal, the railroads, 
power and utility companies and is now planning to im- 
pose on its efficient steel industry. 

One reason for the danger is the faulty thinking of 
many people based on insufficient facts regarding the 
industry, which is due to the industry’s continued failure 
to take the public fairly into its confidence. This failure 
is not being any too well overcome even today. 


Talk of Control Is the Height of Irony 


As you read this review of 40 years of the oil indus- 
try’s greatest development, we believe you will agree 
with us it is the height of irony that there is even a 
possibility of more government direction and even con- 
trol of an industry that has developed the most com- 
bative kind of competition and the largest amount of 
competition, we believe, of any industry in history, and, 
all built up from the greatest monopolistic period in any 
private industry’s history. 

These years of building industry competition out of 
true monopoly have developed good men. As we look 
at the men who are today in industry office—major com- 
pany, Independent company and Independent association 
office—we venture to predict that the oil industry will 
measure up to these new challenges. We all may suffer 
some pain and we may not agree on the procedure, but 
there is sound reason to believe that the industry can and 
will meet these new problems, just as successfully as it 
has met and conquered the problems of the past. 





Reprints of this article will be available. 
For information please write to: 


Department 40, 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
1213 West Third Street, 

Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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FOR DEPENDABILITY 
USE J&L STEEL BARRELS AND DRUMS 


You can keep down the costs of loss-in-transit claims by shipping in 


J&L Borrels and Drums. They are built to take your products to your 


customers safely and protect them in storage. 


J&L STEEL BARREL COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
70 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
PLANTS 


BAYONNE, N. J. © CLEVELAND, OHIO - PHILADELPHIA, PA. * NEW ORLEANS (GRETNA), LA, 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. * PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 
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Kerosine should not be stored or han- 
dled in open containers in any build- 
ing. Only moderate quantities should 
be stored indoors, and then only in 
closed containers or substantial drums 
equipped with a pump 


Containers should be lifted with knees 
bent and back straight 
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New API Film Stresses Safe Handling 


Of Oil Products on Farms 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Promotion of safety on the farm, 
especially insofar as handling of pe- 
troleum products is concerned, is 
given another boost by the oil indus- 
try. This latest effort to make farm 
users of oil safety conscious is a 
color sound-slide film entitled, “Serv- 
ant or Destroyer.’ It was produced 
by the Agricultural Development 
Committee of American Petroleum 
Institute. 


The film was produced particularly 
for showing in the so-called “fire 
zone” of southern agricultural regions 
where a large amount of kKerosine is 
used both for cooking and heating, 
and where deaths and injuries from 
improper use and storing of it have 
been prevalent. It also is generally 
applicable for showing in all agri- 
cultural regions. Imperial Oil Co. of 
Canada, for example, already has 
purchased copies of the film for use 
in Dominion farm areas. 


The idea for the film originated 
with Jesse Wooten, vice president 
of Mid South Oil Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
and chairman of the Agricultural De- 
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velopment Committee. The idea came 
to Mr. Wooten as the result of a 
campaign for farm safety conducted 
by two newspapers in Memphis-— 
heart of the “fire zone’”—in which 
news stories about farm deaths and 
accidents from kerosine and gasoline 
fires and explosions were printed 
regularly. He collected the clippings 
in a scrapbook and decided that the 
industry and the committee could 
do something to help remedy the 
situation. 

“Servant or Destroyer” is the re- 
sult. 

The film was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed at a preview showing in 
Memphis when viewed by representa- 
tives of companies supplying the 
“fire zone” region and by staff mem- 
bers of the two Memphis newspapers. 
Suppliers in the area pledged their 
support in showing and distributing 
the film. 

The Agricultural Committee now 
plans to follow its initial effort with 
other slide films on safety, aiming 
them chiefly at the farmer and his 
family. 


“Servant or Destroyer” tells in two 
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Reproduced here are a few pages taken from the scrapbook which was responsible 
for added effort to produce the API farm safety film 
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parts the basic facts about safe pe- 
troleum handling on the farm. 

The first portion shows the pos- 
sible fire hazards which exist on 
the farm as a result of the use ot 
petroleum products. It stresses the 
need for special caution because 
farms are generally far removed from 
organized fire fighting units. Simple 
diagrams and explanations illustrate 
the flash points and high volatility 
of gasoline, kerosine and motor oil 
which make them potentially danger- 
ous. It shows, for example, why a 
gasoline drum apparently complete- 
ly drained of liquid can still be a 
source of explosion because of the 
accumulated gasoline vapors emitted 
by a minute amount of fuel remain- 
ing in the container. 

The second part of the film shows, 
with simple illustrations, the safest 
methods for storing and employing 
farm petroleum products. The entire 
film is illustrated and narrated so 
as to to be easily understood (see 
pictures on this page and on p. 60 
for example of safety points stressed). 

Distribution of the slide film is 
being handled by supplying oil com- 
panies in agricultural areas. Suppliers 
are buying copies of the film and 
make them available generally to 
oil marketers, county agents, 4-H 
Clubs and other groups interested in 
farm safety and education. 

Mr. Wooten’s group decided upon 
a sound slide presentation of the 
safety message because the type of 
projector used to show such films is 
readily available in almost all farm 
communities. 

Jobbers wishing to arrange for a 
showing of the film should work 
through their supplying company, 
API says. Those wishing to buy a 
copy of the film for their permanent 
use, or those seeking to obtain de- 
tailed information about the picture, 
may do so through the API Agri- 
cultural Development Committee, 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. Prints 
of the film sell for $19 each. 

The committee also has prepared 
an illustrated pamphlet announcing 
the film, copies of which are avaul- 
able from suppliers, or from the API 
committee office in Chicago. 
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Kerosine should never be used to start or revive a fire in a stove or furnace. It is 
one of the most frequent causes of farm fires and explosions 


C= 





Best method of storing gasoline is in an underground tank having a pump similar 
to equipment used in service stations. Tank and pump should be located well 
away from all farm buildings 





“No Smoking” sign placed on elevated gasoline tank. Smok- Film points out that even small quantity of gasoline can 
ng or use of matches should never be permitted where cause fire that spreads rapidly when spilled for instance, on 
vapors of gasoline or other flammable liquids are present barn floor 
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Oil Earnings, Expenditures Continue High Pace 


Earnings of three oil companies 
reporting so far this year indicate 
that 1948 incomes were extensions 
of the record-setting pace evident in 
1947. However, capital expenditures 
also showed increases last year over 
the previous year. 

Companies which have issued finan- 
cial reports, and highlights of their 
reports, are listed herewith. 


Union Oil Co. of California 


Net income for 1948 set new rec- 
ord, increasing about 69% to $30,- 
355,647, or $6.51 per share. Net 1948 
crude production was 7.9% higher 
than in 1947. Union Oil year-end 
report showed these figures: 


Gross Sales ? ° 

Capital Expenditures 

Net Income . ee ee . 
Estimated Gross Proved Reserves (bbls.) 
Crude Oil Processed (bblis.) : 

Sales of Crude & Refined Products (bbls.) 


Sun Oil Co. 

Earnings, crude oil production and 
runs to stills set new records in 
1948, Sun Oil reports. Annual re- 
port shows: 


Net Income 

Gross Operating Income . . 

Earned Per Common Share.. 

Capital Expenditures . : ; ; sh ‘ 
Crude Reserves (Including Natural Gas Liquids) 
Crude Production (bbls. ) ae ented =e 
Refinery Runs (Bbls.) 


Company reported physical volume 
of sales per employe increased 17% 
during the year. Report also de- 
clared company’s intention of press- 
ing ahead with its modernization and 
expansion program, with projects 
which have been on the planning 


boards for years being pushed to 
completion this year. 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 


Extra payment equalling 11.53% 
of Ashland Oil & Refining Co.’s pay 
roll of $2,090,274 during first quar- 
ter of fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 


1948, has been distributed to em- 
ployes in dividend checks. Checks, 
totaling $240,970, represent em- 


ployes’ share in company’s record- 
breaking net profit of $3,814,733 for 
the quarter. 

Company said net sales and other 
income for the quarter totaled $30,- 
482,095 as against $11,901,413 for 
total sales in the corresponding quar- 
ter of the previous year. 


1948 1947 % Change 
$208,985,132 $171,787,585 +21.6 
$ 41,922,030 $ 36,289,849 +15.5 
. § 30,355,647 $ 17,973,360 +69 
512,800,000 507,000,000 + 1.1 
40,989,000 36,976,000 -+-10.8 
16,236,000 47,909,000 — 3.5 


Creole Petroleum 
Creole Petroleum reduced to 75c 
per share its quarterly dividend 
which had been 90c per share. Move, 


1948 1947 % Change 
$ 42,853,839 $ 24,339,913 76 
$447,309,191 $356,841,425 25 
$ 8.61 $ 5.28 63 
$ 54,292,000 $ 37,459,000 45 
Bbls 697,000,000 680,000,000 2.5 
Saha 37,622,512 33,079,593 13.7 
63,792,654 59,399,386 7.4 


directors said, “gave consideration to 
the reduced demand for crude oil and 
existing large inventories of products 
which already have resulted in a 
weakening of the price structure for 
heavy fuels... .” 


Shell Expanding Terminals in Iowa, Minnesota 


Shell Oil Co., is expanding its 
terminals at Winona, Minn., and at 
settendorf, Iowa. 

Purchase of the Standard Oil Co. 
terminal in Winona by Shell and ex- 
pansion of its bulk facilities at 
Bettendorf has been announced by* 
Richard T. Seidel, Minneapolis divi- 
sion manager. 

With the terminal transfer came 
announcement of the transfer of Wil- 
liam G. Walsh, district manager at 
Winona, to the managership of the 
district office at Moline, Ill. His re- 
placement is John Cribbs of Duluth. 
A. J. Sewing is the retiring manage? 
at Moline. 

The newly purchased terminal in 
Winona is adjacent to Shell’s term- 
inal, which includes one 40,000-bbl. 
fuel oil storage tank and a 30,000-bb] 
gasoline storage tank. 

More than a block of 


river front- 
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age, nearly a block deep and two 
13,000-bbl. storage tanks are involved 
in the new property. One tank is for 
gasoline, the other for fuel oil. Stand- 
ard retains an island in the property 
for its bulk depot and office. 

Shell now has a river frontage 
in Winona of about 214 blocks. Facil- 
ities, in addition to four large stor- 
age tanks, includes a bulk depot, con- 
sisting of five 18,000-gal. tanks for 
assorted petroleum products, a ware- 
house and district office. 

Work in Bettendorf on the expan- 
sion of bulk facilities to provide stor- 
age for 75,000 bbls. additional fuel oil 
at the Shell terminal is now in its 
secondary stages. Nearing comple- 


tion are a 10,000-bbl. kerosine stor- 
age tank and a 25,000-bbl. gasoline 


storage tank. The cost of these two 
projects was given at $56,000. 


A permit for a 40,000-bbl. fuel oil 





storage tank was issued recently to 
Shell with work to be started im- 
mediately. The cost is $31,000. The 
total cost of the over-all expansion 
will exceed $87,000. 

Mr. Walsh, Mr. Sewing’s successor, 
started with Shell as a service sta- 
tion attendant at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and has held various sales and office 
positions during his 15 years of serv- 
ice. He has been district manager at 


- 


Winona for the past 7 years. 


Mr. Cribbs, former district man- 
ager at Duluth, also started with 
Shell as a service station attendant 
in Minneapolis. He has held various 
positions in the sales and real estate 
departments. He has been district 
manager in Duluth since 1943. 


Sun Plans Memorial to 141 
War Dead in Tanker Action 


PHILADELPHIA — Memorial hon- 
oring the 141 men of Sun Oil Co 
who lost their lives aboard tankers 
sunk or damaged during World War 
II will be erected at the entrance to 
the company’s Marcus Hook refinery 
Names of men killed by German sub- 
marine attacks will be inscribed on 
bronze plaques on the sides of a 
granite pedestal supporting a bronz 
statue of a seaman. Plaques also will 
list four Sun tankers sunk by enem) 
torpedoes. 

Sun reports that beautification 
project to surround memorial with 
a park-like setting already has begun 
and that memorial is expected to 
be completed next fall. Sun employes 
contributed $29,524 toward the cost 
of the $71,472 project. 


Southeastern Oil Interests 
Acquired by New Company 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—Marketing 
business and terminal facilities in 
Florida and southern Georgia of th« 
Southeastern companies have been 
acquired by Southern States Oil Co 
newly organized under laws of Flor! 
da. 

H. B. White, former vice presiden 
of Southeastern Oil Delaware, Inc 
and of Southeastern Oil Florida, Inc 
is president of Southern States with 
Fred Lakey, also a former vice presi 
dent of the Southeastern Companies 
as vice president. Harry K. Wilson 
former steamship executive, is th 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. White said acquisition was b) 
arrangement with Southeastern Oil 
Inc., the holding company, and in 
volves all interests and facilities 0 


the Southeastern companies in th 
two states, including black oil te! 


minal at Arlington, Fla., and ligh 
products terminal on municipal dock 
and terminals property, Jacksonville 
on which Southern States has long- 


term lease. Plans are afoot to in 
crease tankage at latter place by) 


110,000 bbls., he said. 
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Hahn Terms Nebraska Governor's Assertion 
Of His ‘Big Company Interest’ as Ludicrous 


LINCOLN, Neb.—Herbert H. Hahn, 
Secretary of Nebraska Petroleum 
Marketers, Inc., has been under per- 
sonal attack of Gov. Peterson of Ne- 
braska for spearheading a drive in 
opposition to higher gasoline taxes 
and motor vehicle registration fees. 


Despite the fact that Hahn repre- 
sents Independent jobbers of Nebras- 
ka, he was linked with “big oil com- 
panies” attempting to “dictate” from 
their New York offices in a recent 
Peterson statement. 


Mr. Hahn pointed out to NPN that 
such an assertion was ludicrous and 
believed the governor spoke in a 
moment of heat without thinking. Mr. 
Hahn explained that the jobber or- 
ganization is only one of several 
groups, composing the Nebraska 
Highway Users Conference, which 
are actively opposing the governor's 
program to raise an additional $10,- 
000,000 annually for primary roads. 


Also participating in the campaign 
against increased taxes are the 
state’s five leading farm organiza- 
tions—Nebraska Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Nebraska Farmers Union, 
Nebraska State Grange, Nebraska 
Co-operative Council and Co-opera- 
tive Oil Assn. of Nebraska. 

Other organizations belonging to 
the Highway Users Conference in- 
clude Nebraska Motor’ Dealers, 
United Commercial Travelers, Rural 
Letter Carriers Assn., Nebraska Mo- 
tor Carriers and Nebraska Petroleum 
Industries Committee. 

Gov. Peterson’s first statement 
‘ame last January when he charged 
that opposition to his tax program 
‘comes primarily from sources with 
itfices in New York,” and, 
sary, I'll be more 
names.” 


“if neces- 
frank and name 


After this blast, directors of Ne- 
braska jobber group adopted resolu- 
tion pointing out to Gov. Peterson 
that the organization is composed 
f Independent oil jobbers, each own- 
ng and operating a wholesale out- 
et in Nebraska. The association, the 
resolution pointed out, has no “New 
York office” and its members are not 
ontrolled or influenced from 
sources” there, or anywhere else 
/utside the state. 


This resolution merely brought 
rth a new blast from Gov. Peter- 
mn At subsequent press confer- 
nee, he reiterated he would not “be 
ctated to by the big oil companies 

’m their offices in New York,” and 
ided “or by a spokesman for Ne- 
raska Petroleum Marketers.” 

[ see where Mr. Hahn has been 
rying on the shoe and if it fits, I 
iggest that he wear it,” the gov- 
rnor said. “I will speak where I 
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please and on such subjects as I 
please and I will not be dictated to 
in either respect by Mr. Hahn or the 
big oil companies.” 

A reporter asked Gov. Peterson if 
he could be more specific about his 
“shoe” statement, but the governor 
snapped, “That’s specific enough, 
isn’t it?” 

The bills to increase gasoline tax 
le per gal. and raise registration fees 
on a graduated scale, have not been 
set for public hearing. Mr. Hahn 
said that he was confident measures 
would be defeated, especially since 
they are opposed so vigorously by the 
farm organizations. 


U. S. ‘Gas’ Tax Income Dips 


WASHINGTON—Federal gasoline 
tax collections in January amounted 
to $28,772,439, down $2,078,905 from 
January 1948, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue reported. Other collections 
were $7,988,018 from lube oil taxes 
and $1,103,871 from levies on trans- 
portation of oil by pipe lines, former 
being up $2,527,170 from year ago 
and the latter up $813,312. 
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GREASE SALES 
and build 
CUSTOMER 
GOOD-WILL 





with the new K:P 


E-2 GREASER 


HIGH PRESSURE GREASE GUN 


Introduce your customers to a new, easier 
way to dispense your grease. The one hand 
one man operated E-Z GREASER assures con- 
tinued use of your product. 


¢ Fits all standard 25 to 40 Ib. pails 
without losing your products identity 

* Builds pressure up to 7,500 Ibs. Dis- 
penses grease faster and easier. 

* Equipped with a special follower plate 
to prevent pocketing and channeling 


The E-Z GREASER is a real sales stimulator de- 
signed to make lasting friends of all your cus- 
tomers. It is completely portable . 
cost . . . available immediately. 


low in 


Write for new free bulletin today. 


Kp MANUFACTURING CO. 


onvtacturers of Lubrication Equipm 


1224 LINDEN AVENUE MINNEAPOL! 3} MINN 





NO PUMP HOUSE 


NEEDED WITH THE NEW 


VIKING 


EUNDERWRITER’S APPROVED 





TWIN UNIT 


APPROVED FOR 
INSIDE OR 
OUTSIDE 
INSTALLATION 


Bulk station men, the new Viking LI61 twin unit is ready! For 


Each pump delivers 100 


Pumps operate separately or in unison. Have 
extra long stuffing boxes, stainless steel shafts. Operate quietly 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN B460. ASK DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT PRICES, ETC. 


SAN; ich Pump Company 
» i ng Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Boosting Fluid Cracking Temperature Yields 
Higher Octane ‘Gas’ but in Smaller Quantities 


Special to NPN 

LOS ANGELES—-Raising operat- 
ing temperatures in fluid catalytic 
cracking plants increases the output 
of olefins and gas, but results in a 
smaller yield of gasoline, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers 
was told March 8 at a regional meet- 
ing by C. R. Olsen and E. R. Sterba 
of Universal Oil Products Co. 

The clear gasoline has a higher 
octane rating, but adding lead to it 
has less effect in raising: the octane 
further, they said in a paper on the 


“Effect of Reactor Temperature on 
Product Distribution and Quality in 
Fluid Catalytic Cracking.” 

Messrs. Olsen and Sterba described 
a series of tests in a pilot plant at 
the UOP research laboratories in 
which 45% to 70% of the gas oil 


f-ed stock was converted to other 


materials. 

They operated at 800°, 900° and 
1000° F., using a synthetic catalyst, 
carefully separated the products from 
ea h run into fractions, and tested 
each fraction. Then they plotted 
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the results so that the trends could 
be seen easily on graphs. 

When operating at constant 60% 
conversion of feed stock, increasing 
the temperature has the following 
effects, according to Olsen and 
Sterba: 

1. The yield of dry gas (three- 
carbon and lighter) increases. 

2. The total yield of four-carbon 
products increases. 

3. The gasoline yield (five-carbon 
and heavier) decreases. 

4. The amount of deposit on the 
catalyst decreases. 

5. The proportion of olefins in each 
part of the yield increases. 

6. The proportion of paraffinic 
constituents increases in the three- 
carbon and lighter fractions, de- 
creases in the five-carbon and heavier 
fractions, and remains constant in 
the four-carbon products. 

7. Octane ratings of unleaded 
gasolines increase—both as_ deter- 
mined by the motor method and the 
research method. 


8. The octane sensitivity increases. 
9. The effectiveness of tetraethyl 
lead decreases. 


Improvement in the quality of 
lubricating oils was predicted by R. 
R. Brackenfeld and C. R. Wilke of 
the University of California in a 
paper on results of their study of 
the solvent extraction process pre- 
pared for delivery March 9. 


NLRB Reverses Regional 
Director in Election 
Petition of OWIU 


National Labor Relations Board 
last week reversed the action of on 
of its regional directors who dis- 
missed a petition for an election by 
OWIU to select a collective bargain- 
ing representative for maintenance 
and production employes at Becker 
plant of Sunray Oil Corp., Duncan, 
Okla. 

Under NLRB rules such an election 
may not be conducted at a company 
while an unfair labor charge against 
it is pending. Prior to requesting th« 
ballot the OWIU had filed such a 
charge against Sunray. The board 
said, however, that the regional di- 
rector should not have dismissed the 
petition for an election. It instructed 
the director to reinstate the petition 
and to process it “after the charges 
of an unfair labor practice have been 
either waived or resolved.” 

In another action, NLRB directed 
an election to select a collective bar- 
gaining representative for welders 
boilermakers and tinsmiths employed 
at Shell Chemical Corp., Shell Point, 
Calif. All voting groups will hav 
choice of voting for International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers (for and 
on behalf of subordinate lodge No. 
513), for the Oil Workers Interna- 
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tional Union (CIO), or for no union. 

Other labor developments during 
the week past included: 

Union Oil Co. officials last week 
asked the AFL council to call off a 
building service employes’ strike 
which started Feb. 28. Company 
asked AFL to act on the grounds that 
the employes involved in the coast- 
wise strike are not those of the oil 
company but of a sub-contractor. 

Lion Oil Co.—OWIU negotiations 
continued this week in a dispute be- 


tween operating personnel in the 
company’s chemical division and 
management. The main issue is 


wages according to a union spokes- 
man, who said union was asking for 
20c an hour increase and had turned 
down the company’s offer of 8c. Union 
last week authorized a strike but the 
authorization has not been used. 


Two States OK ‘Gas’ 
Tax Increase; Two 


Others Reject Boost 


The legislative ledger for the week 
past shows oil men still breaking 
about even in their battle against 
gasoline tax increases (see NPN 
March 2, p. 19, for previous week's 
score). Two states approved gaso- 
line tax increases while two other 
state legislatures adjourned after 
turning down proposed increases. A 
fifth state passed a 2c tax boost hut 
reports indicate this measure may 
eventually be rejected as unconsti- 
tutional. 

In North Dakota a fight is shap- 
ing up to test the legality of a bill 
which raised the state gasoline levy 
from 4c to 6c. Since state law re- 
quires that all tax increase bills be 
approved by two-thirds vote of the 
legislature, increase bill under fire 
was introduced by proponents as a 
separate tax on gasoline of 2c, theo- 
retically unconnected with existing 4c 
tax. Bill was passed with a simple 
majority by the legislature and de- 
clared passed by the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, who was presiding over the 
legislature. State attorney general 
had ruled, however, that bill was in 
effect an increase on the existing 4c 
tax. 

It is expected that because of dis- 
puted legality of the increase, it will 
be prevented from taking effect until 
its constitutionality can be tested. 

Montana’s Governor Bonner has 
signed into law a bill increasing state 
gasoline tax from 5c to 6c, together 
with a similar bill raising the state’s 
iesel fuel tax from 5c to 6c. Pro- 
posal to increase the Diesel tax from 
© to 8c was defeated. 

Idaho’s legislature has made per- 

anent a temporary 2c tax due to ex- 

re this year, making state’s per- 

anent gasoline tax 6c. Temporary 
<C Was first voted in 1945 and ex- 
tended in 1947. Bill passed extends 
the 2e addition indefinitely. 

Victory for oil men was registered 


March 9, 1949 


in South Dakota where the legisla- 
ture adjourned March 4 after reject- 
ing three separate proposals to in- 
crease the state gasoline tax from 
4c to either 5c or 6c. Bill for 2c in- 
crease was beaten 20-13 in the Sen- 
ate, while two bills for 1c increases 
were not even reported out of com- 
mittee. 


Wyoming’s legislature adjourned 
after it had turned down bills to 
raise state’s 4c tax levy by Ic or 2c. 


A new law in Nebraska cuts the 
inspection fee levied on receivers of 
petroleum products from Ic to 0.5c 
per 50 gal. barrel. Measure is ex- 
pected to reduce costs to oil indus- 
try by about $60,000 annually. 


In other legislative action by states, 
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*& Voluntary statement of Mr. Earl Nelson, 


the building. 


these developments were recorded: 

A bill aimed at preventing exclu- 
sive dealing contracts was introduced 
in the Rhode Island Senate. Meas- 
ure would prohibit agreements not to 
sell goods of competitors as a con- 
dition to make a sale. It is specifi- 
cally designed to enable gasoline 
dealers to sell more than one brand 
of tires. 

Another Rhode Island bill would 
prohibit service station operation be- 
tween 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

In Tulsa, Western Petroleum Re- 
finers Assn. went on record opposing 
a bill now before the Oklahoma leg- 
islature which would assess a lc per 
gal. manufacturing tax on all com- 
bustible material manufactured in or 
imported into Oklahoma. 


owner of service station located at 
the intersection of highways 45 and 30, Frankfort, Ill. Installation consists 
of four 320 watt Post-Lites on pump islands and four 160 watt Half-Lites on 


Super-lighting was accomplished without any increase in the 


electric bill. Total current consumption is only 1920 watts. 


cal 





Complete Line 
FOUR-TUBE 
POST-LITES 

160 watts 
SIX-TUBE 
POST-LITES 
240 watts 

EIGHT-TUBE 

POST-LITES 
320 watts 

APRON BASE 
POST-LITES 
HALF-LITES 
FOR WALLS 

160 watts 

As low as 


$92.50 List 


DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 




















the New Outside Fluorescents 


STEAL THE STREET 


The largest, most glamorous outside fluorescents built. Completely 
dominate surroundings against any other type of lighting. While 
ordinary light is an expense, ‘‘super-lighting” pays the profits. 
Users everywhere report business increases. 


Easy to Install 


Post-Lites are easy to install on present posts. They give you bright, 
glareless light at your “working level’ where you need light— 
and do away with flash-light servicing. 


Let us show you how you can get up to 10 times more usable 
light per dollar spent for current. Simply mail the coupon. 


W. H. LONG COMPANY 


Est. 1911. 38 Years of Guaranteed Service. Supplying 100,000 leading concerns. 


61 W. Hubbard St. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON for NEW CATALOG, NEW LOW PRICES 


W. H. Long Co., 61 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


[] Please mail me your New Catalog and Prices. 


Attention of: Mr. 


Company Name 
Address 
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NATURAL GASOLINE MEN | 
GREETINGS 


NATURAL GASOLINE SUPPLY MEN’S 


We are looking forward to seeing you at the 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATURAL GASOLINE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA | 
April 20-22, 


Members of the 


Alliger and Sears Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Louis Allis Company 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

American Meter Co., Inc. 

Armco Drainage and Metal 
Products, Inc. 

The Barrett Division 

J. B. Beaird Company, Inc. 

Bethlehem Supply Company 

The Bird-Archer Company 

Braden Steel Corporation 

The Bristol Company 

The Brown Fintube Company 

The Brown Instrument Co. 

Brown and Root, Inc. 

The Bruce-Macbeth Engine Co. 

Butane-Propane News 

Byron Jackson Company 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 

Chicago Bridge and Iron Co. 

Clark Brothers Company 

Climax Engineering Co. 

The Condit Company 

Continental Supply Co. 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

Corken’s Pumps and Packings 

Joseph A. Coy Company 

Crane Packing Company 

M. J. Crose Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Crouse-Hinds Company 

W. H. Curtin and Co. 

Dallas Tank Company, Inc. 

Daniel Orifice Fitting Co. 

Davis Regulator Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Delta Engineering Corp. 

Dresser Engineering Co. 

E. I. DuPont deNemours Co., Inc. 

Durabla Mfg. Co. 

Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 

Elliott Company 

Engineers and Fabricators, Inc. 

Ethyl Corporation 


Natural Gasoline 


TO ALL 


from the 


ASSOCIATION 


of the 








Fish Engineering Corp. 

Fisher Governor Co. 

Flint Steel Corp. 

The Fluor Corp., Ltd. 

The Foxboro Company 
Gasoline Plant Construction Corp. 
General Electric Company 

J. B. Gill Company 

The Girdler Corp. 

Goulds Pumps, Inc. 

Greene Brothers, Inc. 

L. S. Gregory Co. 

The Griscom-Russell Co. 

Gulf Engineering Co. 

D. W. Haering and Co., Ine. 
The Happy Company 
Hercules-Lupfer Engine Sales Co. 
The Hilliard Corporation 
Industrial Scientific, Inc. 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. 
Kansas Paint and Color Co. 
The M. W. Kellogg Company 
The Koch Engineering Co. 
Koppers Company, Inc. 

Ladish Company 

Warner Lewis Company 

A. M. Lockett and Co., Ltd. 
The Lubricosos Specialties Mfg. Co. 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore 
The Marley Company, Inc. 
Jas. P. Marsh Corporation 

C. A. Mathey Machine Works 
Moorlane Company 

Moran Furnace & Sheet Metal Co. 
Murdock Tank and Mfg. Co. 
National Petroleum News 
National Supply Co. 

National Tank Company 
Natural Gas Odorizing Co., Inc. 
Naylor Pipe Company 
Nordstrom Valve Company 
The Oil and Gas Journal 

Oil Well Supply Company 


Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas 


Supply Men’s Association: 





Orbit Valve Co. 

Pacific Pumps, Inc. 

Paramount Supply Co. 

Peerless Mfg. Co. 

Perco Div.-Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Perry Equipment Co. 

Petro-Chem Development Co. 

The Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Engineering, Inc. 

Petroleum Processing 

Petroleum Refiner 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Power Machinery Company 

Process Engineers, Inc. 

Process Equipment Co. 

Refinery Equipment Co. 

The Refinery Supply Co. 

Riddle and Hubbell 

Santa Fe Tank and Tower Co. 

E. W. Saybolt and Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Standard Pipeprotection, Ine. 

Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co. 

Superior Manufacturing Co. 

Taylor Forge and Pipe Works 

Taylor Instrument Companies 

Tellepsen Construction Co. 

Tube Turns, Inc. 

Union Steam Pump Sales Co. 

Vinson Supply Company 

Henry Vogt Company 

Walco Engineering and Construc- 
tion Co. 

Walworth Company 

Westcott and Greis, Inc. 

Western Supply Company 

Woobank Machinery Company 

World Petroleum 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 

Wyatt Metal and Boiler Works 

Young Sales Corporation 

John Zink Burner Company 
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New York Harbor and Midwest Distillate Prices Drop; 


Kentucky Standard Lowers 


The shake-out in fuel oil prices gained momentum 
in the nation the past week with price cuts to move 
top-heavy stocks rampant at terminals at New York 
Harbor and in the Midwest. In the Southeast, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Kentucky) reduced its prices for No. 6 
fuel 5c per bbl., and Atlantic Refining pared 10c 
per bbl. from its tank car and tank wagon prices at 
Philadelphia. 


At New York Harbor, the practice of quoting flat 
prices for barge shipments of distillates virtually 
disappeared, and was replaced by many suppliers by 
a system of discounts ranging upward from 0.3c per 
gal. on No. 2 fuel and 0.5¢ on kerosine. Distillates 
continued in slack demand at the Gulf. 


General reductions ranging from 0.125 to 0.25c 
in their prices for distillates and gasoline were re- 
ported by three refiners for Group 3 basis ship- 
ments. Chicago tank car marketers for the most part 
reported that despite many offerings available at 
discounts off the lows of reported prices, buying in- 
terest continued markedly slack. 

Prices for LP-gas eased in most marketing areas. 
Propane was quoted at 7.25¢c at New York and Balti- 
more, down 0.25c, and 6.25c at Hastings, West Va.., 
down 1c. In the Southwest, propane and butane prices 
eased again with offerings reported at 4.5c, FOB 
Group 3 and East Texas. 

With exception of bunker “C” fuel at the Gulf, 
trading continued light in all areas. Two T-2 car- 
soes of heavy fuel were reported sold at the Gulf 
it $1.40 for spot loading, and 500,000 bbls. of ‘“C”’ 
fuel also were reported closed on long-term contract. 

Many suppliers at New York Harbor who early in 
the week reported barge prices of 10.2c for kerosine 
nd 8.5¢c for No. 2 fuel, at the end of the week said 
hey still were quoting these prices, but were allow- 
ng verbal discounts to keep their barge customers 
rom straying to lower-priced offerings of competi- 

rs. One leading supplier said that the amount of 
liscount he was offering for barge business varied 

cording to day-to-day competitive conditions he 
ust meet. 

New York Harbor barge quotations for No. 2 fuel 

ere off 0.5c from 8.5c when one Independent sup- 

ier, reporting he was tired of the “sham” of dis- 
sunts, said he was offering 300,000 bbls. firm at 8c. 
rge prices for kerosine also slumped 0.7c on the 


irch 9, 1949 


No. 6 Oil 5c in Southeast 


low on reports of three suppliers offering barges at 
9.5c. 

Gasoline prices, particularly for jump material, con- 
tinued firm in coastal areas and in the Midwest. 
On the other hand, demand for gasoline offerings 
with no-jump or minimum jump characteristics con- 
tinued light. 

The only products for which demand currently ap- 
peared in excess of supply were white grades of 
petrolatum and crude scale wax. One Western Penna. 
refiner advanced his price for crude scale wax 0.25c 
to 5.375c per Ib. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Distillate Prices Tumble at N. Y. Harbor 


March came in like a lion as snow and cold weather 
hit the eastern seaboard early in the week. The fury was 
short-lived, however, and at New York Harbor in particu- 
lar, distillate price structures yielded with lamblike mild- 
ness to competitive pressures. Harbor prices for kerosine 
dropped 0.7c per gal. and No. 2 fuel was off 0.5c. 

Trading was light at all points and suppliers resorted 
to discounting and price shading to attract hesitant 
buyers. Reductions in heavy fuel prices reported by At- 
lantic Refining and Kentucky Standard dropped No. 6 
fuel prices at Philadelphia and several southern points, 
Socony’s No. 2 fuel cuts lowered tank car price ranges 
0.2c per gal. at Albany and in New England. The long- 
standing firmness in gasoline prices showed signs of fad- 
ing slightly under the weight of large inventories. 

The fuel price war at New York’s yard and retail lev- 
els continued. The strain began to show at higher sup- 
ply strata as harbor barge sellers, posting prices of 10.2c 
for kerosine and 8.5c for No. 2 fuel reported that whiie 
these prices still obtained, they now bore qualifications of 
a “temporary allowances” to barge customers. The al- 
lowances, in most cases, took the form of verbal dis- 
counts of 0.5c per gal. and more on kerosine sales, 0.3c 
and more on No. 2. One major indicated that he was 
“more than meeting” this, while another said his dis- 
counts would vary with day-to-day competitive condi- 
tions. Meanwhile, the Brooklyn price war in both light 
and heavy fuels continued unabated, adding to the con- 
fusion. 

A New York Independent “tired of the sham” of dis- 
count policies, said he was quoting 8c firm on 300,000 
bbls. of No. 2. Unconfirmed reports indicated that lesser 
quantities of No. 2 were available in the harbor at 7.9c. 

Range of tank car quotations for No. 6 fuel at Phila- 
delphia dropped 10c per bbl. on the low when Atlantic 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Mar. 1 through Mar. 7) 


U. S. Motor (ASTM octane) 

78-80 octane (Premium): 
Oxlahoma (Group 3) . 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N. M. de st’ ns) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) 
E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) . ~~ 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tas.) 

73-75 octane (Regular): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) .... er 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) | . 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) 


Monday 
March 7 


1.75(1) 


(2)9.875-10.25(1) 
(1)9.875-10.25¢1) 
(1)10-11.175(1) 
(1)10-10.75¢1) 


Friday 
March 4 
0.620-11.5(1) 


13.175(1) 
1.75(1) 


(2)9.875-10.25(2) 
(1)9.875-10.25(1) 
(1)10-11.175(1) 
(1)10-10.75¢1) 


.875-11.5¢1) 


Thursday 
March 3 
10.625-11.5(1) 
1U.8(0-11.5(¢1) 
13.175(1) 


1.75(2) 


(1)9.875- gh 
(1)9.875-10.25(2) 
(1)10-11. 175A) 
(1)10-10.75(2) 
(2)10-11(1) 


Wednesday 
March 2 





(1)9.875-10.25(3) 
(1)9.875-10.25(2) 
(1)10-11.175(1) 
(1)10-10.75(2) 
(2)10-11(1) 


Tuesday 
March 1 
(1)10.620-11.5(1) 
(1)10.875-11.5(1) 
(1)11-13.175(1) 


(1)11-11.75(2) 
(1)11-12(1) 
(1)11.5-11.75(1) 


(1)9.875-10.25(3) 
(1)9.875-10.25(2) 
(1)10-11.175(1) 
(1)10-10.75(2) 
(1)10-11(1) 


E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) (2)10-11¢1) (2)10-11(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. } ) 10.5(2) 10.5(2) 

63-66 octane: 

Oklahoma (Group 3) Terrier eee sees 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ... 9.501) 9.501) 

N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) o° ese 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) (1)10-10.25(2) (1)10-10.25(1) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . ‘4 eens ewe 

Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ) 

60 octane & below: F 
MD DN veins ciadiacseees (2)9.25-9.5(2) (2)9.25-9.5( 2) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ... (1)9.125-9.5(3) (1)9.125-9.5(3 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)9.25-10.3(1) (1)9.25-10-5(1) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)9.25-10(2) (1)9.25-10(2) 

E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .. - (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9 25-10.5(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ) (1)9.75-10.4(1) (1)9.75-10.4(1) 

Motor Gasoline, 78-80 oct. (Premium) (>) 

New York harbor rrr (1)12-13.4(1) 
New York harbor, barges scceseccese “hE (1)11.9-13.3(1) 
Philadelphia .....e00- cd ‘ (2)13.25-13.7(1) (2)13.25-13.7(1) 
Philadelphia, barges errr re te (1)13.15-13.6(1) (1)13.15-13.6¢ 1) 
DEED sbceceesctdiacestaddecencees: CEPREe- eee? (1)11.8-13.5(1) 
Baltimore, barges ....... (1)11.7-13.15(1) (1)11.7-13.15(1) 

Motor Gasoline, 78-80 oct. (Premium) | (ce) 

New York harbor és Khekene . 

New York harbor, barges ie sal — 
Philadelphia ......... ; 4.2(1) 14.2(1) 
Philadelphia, barges re oeee 

| > areas a seen 3(1) 13(1) 
3altimore, barges a antiabe sane or 

Motor Gasoline, 74-76 oct. (Regular) (b). 

New York harbor ..... ae ; (1)11-12.4(1) (1)11-12.4(1) 
New York harbor, barges (1)10.9-11.9(1) (1)10.9-11.9(1) 
Philadelphia ae (2)12-12.7(2) (2)12-12.7(2) 
Philadelphia, barges aephe@iedsxnenate (1)11.9-12.6(1) (1)11.9-12.6(1) 
I <5g 5 Oitaa on dae-d iriib als (1)10.8-12.3(1) (1)10.8-12.3(1) 
Baltimore, barges ........+.+.. (1)10.7-11.9(1) (1)10.7-11.9(1) 

Motor Gasoline: 

Western Penna., Bradford-Warren 
78-80 Oct. (Prem.) ° el —e 
TOC Gls UEEED. fb wicdcccccteeasee (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) 

Western Penna., Other Districts: 
coe. & a. 7 rere (2)12.5-13.25(1) (2)12.5-13.25(1) 
74-76 Oct. (Regular) er (1)11.5-12.5(2) (1)11.5-12.5(2) 

Note: Gasoline prices are reported in each day’s Platt’s OILGRAM Daily 


companies quoting the low & highs of the 
(b) Research 
(c) Research 


ranges, 
minimum of 5 
is minimum of 10 points 


octane rating is 
octane rating 


Price Service. 


(1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) 


9 5 ) 9.51 1) 9.5(1 ) 


(1)10-10.25(2) (1)10-10.25(2) (1)10-10.25(2) 


10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 

(2) 9.25-9. 625(1) (2)9.25-9.625(1) (2)9.25-9.625(1) 
(1)9.125-9.5(3) (1)9.125-9.5(3) (1)9 125-9.5(3) 
(1)9.25- 10.5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) 
(1)9.25-10(3) (1)9.25-10(3) (1)9.25-10(3) 

(1)9. 25- 10.5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) 
(1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) 

(1)12-13.4(1) (1)12-13.4(1) (1)12-13.4(1) 

(1)11.9-13.3(1) (1)11.9-13.3(1) (1)11.9-13.3(1) 
(2)13.25-13.7(1) (2)13.25-13.7(1) (2)13.25-13.7(1) 
(1)13.15-13.6(1) (1)13.15-13.6(1) (1)13 15-13.6(1) 
(1)11.8-13.5(1) (1)11.8-13.5(1) (1)11.8-13.5(1) 
(1)11.7-13.15(1) (1)11.7-13.15(1) (1)11.7-13.15(1) 

14.2(1) 14.2(1) 14.2(1) 

13(1) 13(1) 13(1) 
(1)11-12.4(1) (1)11-12.4(1) (1)11-12.4(1) 
(1)10.9-11.9(1) (1)10.9-11.9(1) (1)10.9-11.9(1) 
(2)12-12. e@), (2)12-12.7(2) (2)12-12.7(2) 
(1)11.9-12.6(1) (1)11.9-12.6(1) (1)11.9-12.6(1) 
(1)10.8-12 31, (1)10.8-12.3(1) (1)10.8-12.3(1) 
(1)10.7-11.9(1) (1)10.7-11.9(1) (1)10.7-11.9(1) 
(1)11.5-12.5(2) 12(2) 12(2) 
(2)12.5-13.25(1) (2)12.5-13.25(1) (2)12.5-13.25(1) 
(1)11.5-12.5(2) (1)11.5-12.5(2) (1)11.5-12.5(2) 


Figures shown in parentheses indicate number f 


points above Motor Method rating 
above Motor Method rating. 





Refining lowered its price from $2.15 to $2.10. No. 6 
prices also were lower at Jacksonville and Tampa follow- 


ing Kentucky Standard’s reductions of 5c per bbl. at 
those points. Barge quotations for No. 6 now ranged 


upward from $2.01 at Jacksonville, $1.87 at Tampa. 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Wax Prices Strengthen, Supply Tightens 


Crude scale wax for immediate or nearby shipment was 
scarce in Western Penna. the past week but for all other 
products demand lagged and prices remained weak. Re- 
duction of crude runs by most refiners was relieving the 
pressure of lubricating oil inventories, but production 
and supply still were in excess of demand. Prices for 
gasoline and light fuels were lower in the Bradford-War- 
ren district. 

Refiners generally reported depleted wax inventories 
with several sold up into May. Prices for white crude 
scale ranged higher when a refiner disclosed sales to do- 
mestic buyers at 5.375c per lb. Export wax buyers were 
said to be finding crude scale offerings scarce; one bid 
of 5.375¢e per lb. for 2,000 tons of scale for shipment to 
Germany was uncovered in the market 

Lubricating oil buyers had increased in numbers but, 
refiners said, they were prepared to drive hard bargains. 
A reseller said he was unable to cover a buyer's bid for 
five cars of 25 pour bright stock at 24c per gal., laid 
down Philadelphia. Unconfirmed reports indicated that 

pour bright stock was available at 21c, 200 vis. neu- 
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tral at 19c. 


No sales were disclosed, however, and re- 


finers said their quotations to jobbers and compounders 
were unchanged at 22-24.5¢c for 25 pour bright, 22-26c for 
200 vis. 25 pour neutral. 

Prices for gasoline, kerosine and fuel oils were 0.25 to 
0.5¢ per gal. lower in the Bradford-Warren district when 
upper field refiner reported revamping his schedules for 


light ends. 
gasoline and llc for 45 
gal.; 


His new prices were 11.7 
W.w. 
10.5¢ for 36-40 fuel, 


75c for regular-grad 
each off 0.5c 
Reports on light 


kerosine, 
down 0.5c. 


pe! 


fuel supply/demand factors varied, with most sources in 


dicating high 


inventories and lagging demand. Thi 


weakening influence of currently soft distillate market 
at eastern seaboard points close by, was beginning to b: 


felt, some 


refiners said. 


MIDCONTINENT 


Quotations Continue Lower in Most Areas 


Downward trend 


in prices continued in the Midcon 


tinent with lower quotations reported in most districts 
for conventional lubes, gasoline, light and heavy fuels. 
First week of March ended with a slight pickup !! 
gasoline demand following several days of balmy weath« 
which also brought some easing in distillate call, refine! 


said. 
for that product steady, 


Use of kerosine in chicken brooders kept deman 
but residual demand was sti 


slack reports indicated. 
Grade 26-70 natural gasoline market remained wu! 7 
settled. March 1, open spot sales of 0.5c lower were Ir 


ported by 


one seller who said he had sold one car a 
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5.5c, FOB Group 3, and one car at 5c, FOB Brecken- 
ridge. Another seller reported a one car spot sale at 6c, 
Group 3, and a third seller said he had made a “one to 
five-car”’ sale at 5.5c, Breckenridge. During the remain- 
der of the week several sales were reported at 6c, Group 
3, and 5.5c, Breckenridge, while one seller reported quot- 
ing 5.5c, Group 3, and 5c, Breckenridge. 

No. 6 fuel hit new lows of $1.10 in Oklahoma, $1.15 in 
North Texas, and $1.25 in Kansas following price reduc- 
tions of 5 to 15¢c reported by several refiners. Quotations 
0.125 to 0.5c lower for gasoline and light fuels were re- 
ported by eight Oklahoma refiners, three North Texas 
refiners, two West Texas refiners, and one refiner in 
Arkansas, Central West Texas, East Texas, and Kansas. 


GULF COAST 
Bunker ‘C’ Fuel Sells for $1.40 Per Bbl. 


With the exception of bunker ‘‘C” fuel, trading at the 
Gulf was unusually quiet during the first week in March. 
Distillate prices eased somewhat as a result of continued 
light demand. Some calls were reported for 70-72 oct. 
leaded gasoline and regular-grade with at least an §&- 
point jump; no-jump and minimum 5-jump regular gaso- 
line continued freely available. 

Upwards of 700,000 bbls. of heavy fuel were reported 
sold for coastwise lifting. Two T-2 cargoes brought $1.40 
per bbl. for spot loading, and 500,000 bbls. were sold un- 
der contract over long term. 

The low cargo quotations reported for heavy fuel was 
off 2.5e per bbl. from the previous price of $1.425, and at 
the end of the week was quoted at $1.40 per bbl. 

The 500,009-bbl. “C” fuel sale was made to a New York 
Harbor terminal operator for delivery over the balance of 
1949. Prices were to be arrived at on the dates of lift- 
ing by deducting 7c per bbl. from the low price published 
n Platt’s Oilgram, according to report of the buyer. 

Reports on products other than heavy fuel indicated 
sales to non-regular buyers continued at a standstill. On 
the other hand, majority of suppliers reported regular- 
grade gasoline inquiries were numerous. Two export in- 
quiries were reported for low octane gasoline, including 
me from South American. 

Traders gave varying reports on gasoline, but the ma- 
ority said regular-grade continued firmest pricewise of 
iny product. One trader said he was offering minimum 
-jump regular gasoline at 9.5c per gal., adding that he 
had had little success finding a buyer. On the other 
hand, another trader said he had a firm bid of 9.5¢ for a 
argo of regular-grade with a minimum 8-point jump. 
Buyers were becoming increasingly jump-conscious, ac- 
cording to most reports. 

Distillate prices weakened somewhat under the press 
it offerings. No. 2 fuel was said to be available at 6.75c, 
put this price was not confirmed with a seller. Suppliers 
eported No. 2 fuel prices ranging upward from 7c pet 
al. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 

Most Product Prices Continue Downward 
General reductions in price schedules reported by two 
liners on the first of March lowered ranges for two 
rades of gasoline, four grades of distillate fuel and No. 
fuel in the Midwest. 

Tank car marketers, however, continued to report 
St of these products were available in open market 
0.5 to le per gal. below the low Group 3 quotations 
ported by refiners. 

While range of prices for No. 6 fuel fell 15c per bbl. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 


Dealer T.W. Tank Car 

March 7. ha 14.93 11.09 
Month ago . 14.93 11.23 
Year ago . 14.53 11.17 

Dealer index is an average of ‘‘undivided dealer prices 
ex-tax; in 50 cities 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter 


minals: Okla., Mid-Western, W. Penna Calif N. Y. Har- 
bor, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 











on the lows and ranged from $1.15 during the week, 
one marketer said he would sell a substantial quantity at 
$1 per bbl., but no trading in this fuel was disclosed. 

Prices for regular-grade gasoline and 60 octane and 
below were off 0.125c on the lows and ranged from 9.875 
to 10.25c and 9.125 to 9.5c, respectively. Reports of trad- 
ing were confined to a.marketer’s purchase of 10 cars at 
8.5c, Group 3 basis, for resale, from an E. Texas refiner, 
and a small purchase reported by a refiner at 8.875c, 
Group 3 basis, from a W. Texas refiner. 

Only negligible interest was reported in light fuels, 
but left over winter stocks created an unsettled condi- 
tion which caused at least one marketer to withdraw his 
quotations for kerosine, range oil and No. 3 fuel. 

Marketers’ offerings of No. 2 fuel and range oil ranged 
upward from 7c and 8c, respectively, for the two prod- 
ucts compared with quotations reported by refiners of 
8 to 9c for No. 2 and 8.75 to 9.25c for range oil. A dis- 
tributor reported purchase of one barge of No. 2 fuel at 
7.25c, Gulf Coast, delivering to Chicago at 9.25c. 

In the Chicago refinery terminal district prices also 
reflected a market flooded with products and without 
buyers. Regular-grade gasoline already down to 12c, de- 
livered Chicago, was reported off another 0.125c to 
11.875c. Distressed offerings of No. 2 fuel out of winter 
storage were reported down another 0.25c to 9.75c, de- 
livered Chicago. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Opposite Trends Reported for Light Fuels 


Lower price schedule and spotty reductions reported by 
refiners during the first week of March ran contrary to 
reports from some refiners that light fuels would show 
late season firmness caused by reduced crude runs. Re- 
finers in some localities, they said, would be in the market 
as buyers to supply late season demand from jobbers who 
have held their inventories to approximately 10 days’ re- 
quirements for past several weeks. 

One refiner’s new schedule lowered the range for prem- 
ium-grade gasoline 0.25c on the low to 13c. Other refiners 
reported quotations up to 15c per gal., FOB their plants. 

The same refiners’ reductions also lowered range lows 
for three grades of distillate fuels. The three products 
were: range oil, 11.25 to 13c, down 0.25c; kerosine 11.5 
to 13c, down 0.5c and No 3 fuel 10.5 to llc, down 0.2c 
on the low. 

Spot sales of No. 2 fuel in transports were reported by 
one refiner at lic, FOB his plant. 








Crude Oil Prices 


Initial posting for Hanna Reef (Gulf Coast) 
field by Sun Oil Co., with prices ranging from 
$2.46 per bbl. for below 24 Gravity oil, up to 
$2.80 for 40 and above. 

No other changes in crude prices reported in 
week ended March 5. See NPN of Feb. 23, P. 
52-53, for complete price schedules. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 


At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 





Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices de- 
vote their time exclusively to reporting oil in- 
dustry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or 
quotations or general offers or posted prices by 
refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales 
and shipments; for the business day or period 
stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are 
for bulk lots such as tank car, truck trans- 
port, barge; prices applying to barges or car- 
goes or truck transport lots only, so desig- 
nated; FOB refineries or terminalis; in cents 
per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per 
pound; ex all fees and taxes; for crude oil 
and its products lawfully produced and trans- 
ported; reported as received by OJLGRAM and 
National Petroleum News but not guaranteed; 
for subscribers’ private use only and not for 
resale or distribution or publication. Octane 
ratings are ASTM motor method unless other- 
wise noted. Parenthetical figures before and 
after prices indicate number of companies 
quoting the lows and highs of the ranges. For 
further details of price conditions apply to any 
NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any 
OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt's 


Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleve- 
land (13), Ohio. Annual subscription rate in 
U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


Gasoline 
Prices in Effect 
March 7 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
78-80 Oct. 


Feb, 28 


(Prem.) (1)10.625-11.5(1)(1)10.75-11.541) 
73-75 Oct. 

Reg (2)9.875-10.25(1)(4)10-10.25(3) 
60 Oct. & 

below (2)9 25-9.5(2) (2)9.25-9.625(2) 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
78-80 Oct 

(Prem.)  .(1)10.875-11.5(1) (1)10.875-11.5(1) 
73-75 Oct. 

Reg (1)9.875-10.25(2)(1)10-10.25(1) 
63-66 Oct 9.5¢1) 9.625(1) 
60 Oct. & 

below .(1)9.125-9.5(3) (1)9,25—-9.625(1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt, to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 


78-80 Oct. 
(Prem. ) 
73-75 Oct. 
(Reg.) .(1)10-11.175(1) 
60 Oct.& below(1)9.25—-10.3(01) 
W. TEX. 
78-80 Oct. 
(Prem. ) 
73-75 Oct. 
Reg (1)10-10.75(1) 
63-66 Oct (1)10—10.25(1) 
60 Oct.& below(1)9.25-10(2) 
E. TEX. (Truck tnspt.) 
78-80 Oct. .(2)11-1201) (1)11-12¢1) 
73-75 Oct -.-(2)10-11(1) (1)10-1101) 
60 Oct.& below(1)9.25-10.5(1) (3)9.75-10.5(1) 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 


.(1)11-13.175(1) (1)11-13.175(1) 
(1)10—-11.175(1) 
(1)9.25-10.511) 
(For shpt, to Tex. & N.M, dest’ns.) 

.(1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(2) 
(1)10—-10.7512) 
(1)10-10.25(2) 
(1)9.25-10¢3) 


78-80 Oct. 

(Prem.) . 11.5(2) (1)11.5-11.75(1) 
73-75O0ct.( Reg.) 10.512) (1)10.5-10.75(1) 
63-66 Oct 10.2511) 

60 Oct.& below(1)9.75—-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
78-80 Oct. 

(Prem. ) , 11.125(1) 11.25(1) 
73-75 Oct.Reg 10.125(¢1) 10.25¢1) 

60 Oct.& below, 

unleaded 9.37501) 9.501) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 

78-80 Oct. 
(Prem. ) - (1) 11— 12(1) (1)11-12(1) 

73-75 Oct Reg. (2)10.25—-1141) (3)10,25—-11(1) 

60 Oct.& below(1)9.375-10.25(1) ¢1)9.5-10.25¢1) 

WESTERN PENNA, 

Bradford-Warren: 

78-80 Oct.Prem ; 

74-76 Oct. Reg (1)11. 75-12(1) 

Other districts: 


78-80 Oct. Prem. (2)12.5-13.25(1) (2)12.5-13.25(1) 
74-76 Oct. Reg. (1)11.5-12.5(2 (1)11.5-12.5(2) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan refineries.) 
U.S. Motor: 

78-80 Oct. 

(Prem.) (1)13 “a (1) (1)13.2 150) 
73-750ct.Reg(1)11.2 3.75(1) (1)11.25-13.75(1) 
Str. run gaso- 

line, excl, 

Detroit 

shpt (1)10.25-12.5(1) (€1)10.5-12.5(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery 
to Ohio points: 

73-75 Oct 14.0 14.0 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


During periods of short supply, some sellers, 


and at times all sellers, withhold 


quotations to new customers or the posting of ‘firm prices but give OILGRAM the 
prices they otherwise would quote to the trade in general and which they confine 


to their regular customers only. 


Prices in Effect March 7 Feb. 28 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist: 
80-82 Oc 
(Prem.) (1)14.85-16.1(1) (1)14.85-16.1(1) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Reg.) .(1)12.9-13.6(3) (1)12.9-13.6(3) 
San Fran. dist.: 
80-82 Oc 
(Prem.) (1)15.35-16.6(1) (1)15.35-16.6(1) 
74-76 Oct 
(Rer.) .(1)13.85—-14.1(1) (1)13.85-14.1(1) 
San Joaquin Valley: 
80-82 Oct. 
M+ 9 4, ) (1)15.35-16.6(1) (1)15.35-16.6(1) 
2¢ 
(Reg.) .(1)13.85—-14.1(1) (1)13.85—-14.1(1) 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)8.875-9.25(1) (1)8.875~9.25( 
42-44 w.w. ..(6)9-9.5(1) (1)9-9.501) 
Range oil -(1)8.5-901) (3)8.75-9(1) 
58 & above 

D.I. diesel. (1)8.125-9(4) (1)8.375-—9.25(2) 
Nu, 1 p.w...(1)8.5-8.75(1) (2)8.625—-8.75(2) 
No, 1 straw.(1)8.5—-S.7 ‘pe (1)8.625-—-8.875(3) 
No. 2 straw.(4)8—-8.5(2 (1)8—8.5(2) 
No. 6 oe (281. 16-2 '80(1) (1)$1.15—-1.80(1) 
14- ~ grav. 

CO $1.80(1) $1.80(1) 

MIDW ESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 w.w...(1)8.875-9.25(1) (1)9-9.25(1) 
42-44 W.W...(2)9 9. 5(2) (1)9.125—9.5(2) 
Range oil ..(1)8.75-9.25(1) (1)8.75-9.25(1) 


58 & above 





D.1, diesel. (3)9-9.875(1) (1)9 9 07842) 
No. 1 p.w...(2)8.5—9.125(1) , 
No. 2 straw.(1)8—-9(1) . 
No, 3 .(1)7.75-8.125(1) (1)7.75-8.125(1) 
No. 6 (1)$1.15—-1.90(1) (2)$1.30-1.90(1) 


CHICAGO—(FOB Chicago district refineries & 


p. ~ terminals; all fuel oil prices in cnt, per 
gal.) 
58 & above 

D.I. diesel. beee 
No. 6 fuel. ccee 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 wow. (1)9.125—9.6(1) (1)9.125—9.625(1) 
42-44 w.w, ..(1)9.125-10(1) (1)9.125—10(1) 
58 D.I. . (1)9-10(1) (1)9.25-10(1) 
No. 2 straw. 9(1) 9(1) 
No. 6 fuel $1.15(1) $1.30(1) 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. . ty bt. 9.5(1) 
42-44 w.w. 5(1) 10.5(1) 
No, 1 straw. 9 o542) 9.25(2) 
No,’ 2 straw. (1)8.5—9.25(1) (1)8.5 9.25(1) 
No, 3 , 7501) 
No. 6 fuel... $2.40(1) $2. 40(1) 
E, TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)9-9.5(1) (1)9-9.501) 
42-44 w.w. ..(2)9.5-9.75(1) (2)9.5-9.75(1) 


58 & above 


Prices in Effect March 7 
WESTERN rae NA, 


45 w.w 1)11—11.25(2) 11.25(3) 
No. 1 fuel... 11(1) 11.25¢1) 
No, 2 fuel...(1)10.75—-11(1) (1)11—11.125(1) 
No. 3 fuel...(1)10.75—-11(1) 11(1) 
36-40 gravity 10.5(1) 11¢1) 
end Giatstete: 

15 w. =. ~«e(1)11-11.75(1) (2)11.25—-11.75(1) 
47 w a 1)11,.25-12.25(1) (1)11.25-12.25(¢1) 
No. 1 “fuel “lay ii 11.3(¢1) (4)11-11.3(1) 
No, 2 fuel 12)10,5-11.5(¢1) (2)10.5—-11.5(1) 
No. 3 fuel (110.5 11(1) (1)10.5-11(1) 
36-40 gravity(2)10.5-11.5(1) (2)10.5-11.5(1) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan retineries. ) 

Range oil .(1)11.25—-13(1) (1)11.5—-13(1) 
46-49 w.w. 

kero, .(1)11.5-13(1) (1)12—-13(1) 
Pr. We 

distillate ..(1)11-12.5(1) (1)11-12.5(1) 
No. 2 light 

straw -(1)11-11.5(3) (1)11-11.5(3) 
No. 3 straw.(1)10.5-11(2) (1)10.8—11(3) 
U.G.1. gas oil(1)8.75-10(5) (1)8.75-10(6) 
No. 5 fuel...(3)9—9.8(1) (3)9-9.8(1) 
No. 6 fuel...(1)7.75—9(4) (1)7.75-9.5(1) 


OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine .... 12.25 12.25 
CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w, .(1)12.6-15.6(1) (1)12.6-15.6(1) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400).. $2.25(2) $2.25(2) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300).. $2.45(2) $2.45(2) 


Diesel fuel 


(PS 200). .(1)10-11.5(1) (1)10-11.5(1) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100)..(1)11.5-13(1) (1)11.5-13(1) 
Los Angeles: 
40-43 w.w. ..(1)12.1-15.1(2) (1)12.1-15.1(2) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400)..(1)$2.10—-2.20(3) (1)$2.10-2.20(3 
Light fuel 

(PS 300). .(2)$2.35—-2.40(3) (2)$2.35-—2.40(3 
Diesel Fuel 

(PS 200)..(1)8.1-11(2) (1)8.1-11(2) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100)..(1)9.1-12.5(2) (1)9.1-12.5(2) 


San Francisco: 

40-43 w.w. ..(1)12.6-15.6(1) 

Heavy fuel 
(PS 400).. 

Light fuel 


(1)12.6-15.6(1) 


$2.25(2) 2.25(2) 


(PS 300).. $2.45(2) $2.45(2) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS = .(1)10-11.8(1) (1)10—-11.8(1) 
Stove dis 

(PS 100). .(1)11.5-13.3(1) (1)11.5-13.3(1) 


















D.I. diesel. (1)9-—9.25(2) (1)9-9.511) * . . 
No. 2 oe : 9.25(2) 9 2512) Lubricating Oils 
No. 6 fuel. (1)$1.40-2.55(1) (1)$1.40-2.55(1) a — 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) a foe 
41-43 w.w. .. 1) 9.5(1) rices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
58 & abv. D.I. reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Diesel .. 9.25(1) 9.25(1) ISCOUS NEU $—N Tis. at 70° 
U.G.I. gas oll 8°51) 8°51) \  _acataiaaas NEUTRALS—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70 
No, 1 fuel 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
No, 2 fuel 9(1) 9(1) © Wt. scaas (1)25.5-26.5(1) (1)25.5-2 
No, 3 fuel 8.75(1) a) Cer (1)24.5-25. 5(1) (1) 24.5+25 
No. 6 fuel... $2.00(1) $2.00(1) I i eal ty ae ae tt (1)23.5-—24 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 25 p.t. ee 22-26 2 
42-44 w.w.(1)9.375-10.125(1) (1)9.375-10.125(1) 150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi 
58 & abv. D.I. 0 p.t. .(1)23.5-24.5(1) (1) 23 
Diesel (1)9.375-10.125(1) (1)9.375-10.125(1) Oe Oe. ceese (1)22.5—-23.5(1) (1) 
No, 1 fuel. ..(1)8.75-9.875(1) (1)8.875—-9.875(1) 15 p.t. (1)21.5-22.5(1) (1)21 2 
No. 2 fuel...(1)8.25-9.5(1) (1)8.5-9.5(1) TE saad 20-24 20-24 
No. 6 fuel...(1)$1.25—-2.00(1) (1)8$1.30—-2.00(1) . 2 i 
ARK, (For shipment to Ark, and La.) CYLINDER STOCKS: 
42-44 w.w. .. 9.12511) 9. 125(1) Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fil., No 
Tractor fuel 9.501) 9.625(1) 8 col. 
Diesel fuel 52 10 p.t, 23.5-28 25-28 
& below .. 8.375(1) (1)8.375-8.5(1) 15 p.t. 22.5-—-27 24 27 
Diesel fuel 58 25 p.t. 21-24.5 22-24.5 
& above 8.62511) (1)8.625-8.75(1) 600 S.R 
No. 2 fuel 8.12511) 8.12511) filter’ bl. : 17-21 17-22 
No. 3 fuel T.S75(1) 7.87511) 650 S.R. . 18-22 18-23 
No. 4 fuel §2.30(1) $2.35(1) 600 fl. . ae 20-24 20-25 
No. 5 fuel $1.75(1) $1.80(1) 630 fl. . 21-25 21-26 
No. 6 fuel $1.60(1) $1.65(1) (Continued on next page) 
pe INVENTORY OF: | 
160 Vis. Mid-Cont. Solvent Neutral 
PACKAGING CcOsTSs 200 Vis. Mid-Cont. Solvent Neutral 
300 Vis. Mid-Cont. Solvent Neutral 
on 500 Vis. Mid-Cont. Solvent Neutral 
2000 Vis. Pale Texas Neutral 


PENNSYLVANIA OILS 


Write for details 
to 


INDUSTRIAL OIL CORPORATION | 
WARREN, PENNA. 








IN ORDER TO REDUCE STOCKS 
WILL SELL BELOW MARKET 


PREFER MOVING WEST OF OIL CITY | 
Write, Wire or Call 


CONTINENTAL REFINING CO. — 
OIL CITY, PA. = 
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Oil Price Section Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 











Prices in Effect March 7 Feb. 28 SPECIAL NOTICE 
MIDCONTINENT LUBES During periods of short supply, some sellers, and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to 
Neutr nae — Bn Rg my _ Bae new customers or the posting of tirm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise would 
eutrals are “a uote to the trade in general and which they confi 
25 p.p. viscous neutrals generally are quoted q & e y ne to their regular customers only, 
0.5¢c under 0-10 p.p. oils; 15-25 p.p. nonviscous aan 
lly are quoted 0.25c under 0.10 p.p. . 
ails) : ? on a 28 aan ie Pg be Cc. seni 
3 . ' sifect = March 7 rb. 2 /ESTEKN PENNA, (Bbls. C.L.) 
Neutral ~ ” Sees ‘FOB Group 3) white Crate Gente: 
Pale Oils Col. Stoddard romps 4 eee ae ale 
60-85 vis, 2.(3)10.25-11(1) (3) 10.25-11(1) Solvent (3)10.875-11.625(1) (3) 10.875-11.625(1) uSS-826 A.m.p.(1)5.135-4 Capos eats? 
86-110 vis. 2. (1)10-11.25(1) (1)10-11.25(1) Cleaners 124-126 A.m.p.(1)5.125—! (2)5-—5.25(3) 
150 vis 3.()12-15.5(1) (Ie npth. (3)11.375-12.125(1) (3)11.375-12,125(1) CHIVAGO (FOB Chicago District refinery of 
seo vias. .- > )13-16(2) (2)13-16( > -M.&P. aun 26 een ‘i - one refiner in bags or 100 Ib. cartons, carloads. 
200 vis : 1s) a2- ht ite atthe me . (5) 11.375-12,125(1) (5) 11.375-12.125(1) Carloads, slabs loose, 0.7c less. Melting points 
250 vis. 3.(1) 7 inera i EMP (ASTM methods); add 3° F. to con- 
280 vis 3.(1)14.5-18(1) (1)14.5-18(1) Spirits. (4)10.375- 2 ae 25 are § : 4 
300 vis 3.(1)15-19(1) (1)15-19(1) Rubber . 375-11.125(1) (4)10.375-11.125(1) vert into AMP. 
solv. .(1)10.875-11.375(4) (1)10.875-11.375(4) Fully refined: 
Red Oils Col. Lacquer 199-396 9 _ 
200 vis. 5.(1)13-16(1) (1)13-16(1) dil. . (3)11,.625-12.625(1) (3)11.625-12. -625(1) 125-127 2°. 78 78 
300 vis. 5. 19(1) 19(1) Benzol dil. (2)12.125-12.55(1) (2)12.125-12.55(1) 127-129 °°... og’ 3° 
° WESTERN PENNA. 130-132 8.05 8.05 
Cylinder Stocks: Other Districts: 132-134 . ce 8.3 8.3 
600 s.r., olive 16.5(2) (1)16.5-21(1) Untreated Npth. 12.5(1) 2.5(1) 135-387 ..cce 8.7 8.7 
green. 6.0(2 foe Fe Stoddard Solv. (3)13-14(1) (3)13- 14(1) 
Black Oil .. 18.5(1) 18.5(1) OHI 
O—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to N t | G li 
Bright Stock-Conventional Ohio points: atura asoine 
200 vis. D: ia ia Spirits Sy ae ene (Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ra Pb: 29(1) 26(1) Solvent ..... 16 16 ers on freight Basis shown below. Shipments 
10 Any . .(2)21-28(1) (1)21-28(1) Rubber solvent 15.5 15.5 om My a or Mid-Continent manufac- 
10-25 p.p (1)20.5-21.5(1)  (1)21 21.512) E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) ’ ; 
150-160 vis. E 27(1) 27(1) Stoddard FOB GROUP 3 
120 vis. D: eae aint alien solv. ....(1)10.75-11.25(1) (1)10.75-11.25(1) Grade 26-70 ....6(Sale) 6(Sales) 
0-10 p.p. ..(2)20-27(1) (hp ed—eeth) KANSAS ‘(For Kan. Dest’n. onl 
Bright Stock—Solvent Stoddard 7 FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
180-160 vis 0-10 Solv, .(1)11.375-12.375(1) (1)11.375-12.375(1) Grade 26-70 5.5( Sales) 5.5(Sale) 
pp., 95 v.i.(1)31-33(1) (1)31-3311) 
? ils—Solvent ‘ 
ce. Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 
98 v.i te 20(1) 20(1) Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals. and of tanker terminal a 
200-210 vis., 1) 21-2201 FOB their terminals, Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. Prices in effect March 7 
90-95 v.i (1)21-22(1) (1)21-—22(1) 
300 vis.. 78-80 Oct. Prem, 78-80 Oct. Prem. 74-76 Oct. Reg. Kerosine 
95 v.i. c-. 24(1) 24(1) District Gasoline (b) Gasoline (¢) Gasoline (b) No. 1 Fuel 
: N. Y. Harbor = o oe o (1)19-33.4(1) (1)11-12.441) 10.3(15) 
SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) do barges . ..€1)11.9-13.341) (1)10.9-11.9(1) (3)9.5-10.2(13) 
(Vis. at 100° F. FOB refineries for domestic Albany (1)13.75-14.05 © 2.19 719 
# é any coove P ) 75- 51) 14(1) (4)12.3-12.8(1) (6)10.4-10.7¢2) 
and/or export shipment.) Baltimore ... ..(1)11.8-13.511) 1311) (1)10.8-12.301) (10)10.3-10.5(1) 
PALE OILS: do barges (1)11.7-13.15 ) 7. 911) 10.213) 
VIs. COLOR Seetais cl 15(1) (1)10.7-11.9(1 —_ 
100 1%-2%..(2)9.5-11(2) (2)9.5-11(2) ; — * . . tees eth) 
200 No. 2-3. .(4)12-13.5(1) (4)12-13.5(1) do barges - ‘ pews 9.7(1) 
300 No. 2-3..(5)13-14.5(1) (5)13-14.5(1) Boston .... (1)12-14(1) 13.8(1) (1)11-12.3(1) (13)10.4-10.5(1) 
500 No ‘he acto (1) - 19 4/ @ oF 9° . 9 ) >) ‘ 9; %) 
2%-3% ...(4)14-15.5(1) (4)14-15.5(1) Chart ton 1)11.6-12.4(1) 13.25(1) (2)10.6-11.25(1 (3)10.1-10.2(3 
750 No. 3-4. .(4)15-16.5(1) (4)15-16.5(1) Corpus Christi (1)12-13(1) se 11(2) 
1200 No. 3-4. (5)16-17.5(1) (5)16—-17.5(1) Houston (1)12-13.5(1) (1)11-12.5(1) (1)9.125-10.25(1) 
2000 No. 4..(4)17-18.5(1) = (4) 17-18.5(1) do barges (1)12-13.5(1) 1211) (1)11-11.5(1) (1)8.75-9.75(1) 
RED OILS: Jacksonville (5)12.8-13.75(1) 12.8(1) (8)11.8-12.25(1) (7)10.7-11.375(1) 
100 No. 5-6. (2)9.5-11(1) (2)9.5-11(1) Miami ; 12.8(4) 12.841) 11.815) 10.7(5) 
200 No, 5-6.(4)12-13.5(1) (4)12-13.5(1) oiitie 9 a9 9 , - 
300 No. 5-6.(5)13-14.5(1) (5) 13-14.5(1) Mobic 12.8(2) 12.8(1) 11.8(3) 10.7(4) 
500 No. 5-6. (4)14—-15.5(1) (4)14-15.5(1) New Haven 14(2) 14(1) 12.513) (7)10.4-10.5(1) 
750 No. 5-6.(4)15-16.5(1) (4)15-16.5(1) New Orleans . . 12.511) , 11.5(1) (2)9.7-10.1(3) 
750 No, ep item: yo ht (4)15-16.5(1) do barnes 12.511) 11.501 1)9.7-10.10) 
1200 No. 5-6.(5)16—-17.5(1) (5)16-17.5(1) . — +9 1.5(1) (1)9.7 ( 
2000 No. 5-6. (4)17-18.5¢1) (4)17-18.5(1) Norfolk . (1)11.8-12.35(1) 13.4(1) (1)10.8-11.4(1) (5)10.3-10.5(1) 
Pensacola ... 12.8(1) 11.8(1) (1)10.5-10.7(1) 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.1. crude) Philadelphia (2)13.25-13.7(1) 14.2(1) (2)12-12.7(2) (8)10.3-10.5(1) 
Neutral oils vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p. do barges (1)13.15-13.6(1) (1)11.9-12.6(1) 10.215) 
Pale Oils: Port Everglades 12.8(4) 12.8(1) 11.8(6) 10.7(7) 
onan No. 2 11.75(1) 11.75(1) onli predesppenyenta 4 13.8¢1) 12.344) (7) 10.4-10.5(1) 
-85—) “-. a ° > , . 9. mo . 23 a 
86-100—No, 2 12.25(1) 12.25(1) FOEED <. (1)13.55-13.8(1) 13.8(1) 2.3(5) (8)10.4-10.5(1) 
150—No. 3 .. 15.5(1) 15.5(1) Savannah 12.8(4) 12.8(1) 11.5(7) 10.7(7) 
180—No, 3 16(1) 16(1) Tampa ‘ 12.8(5) 12.8(1) 11.8(7) 10.7(9) 
350—No. 7. setae seta, Wilmington, N. C , (2)11.85-12.25(2) 13.25(1) (2)10.85-11.25(3) 10.2(8) 
Red Oils: 12 erase Oct. Prem, Gasoline (a): Baton Rouge 11.3(1); Houston (1)11.5-13(1); New Orleans 
180—No. 5 16(1) 16(1) 74-76 Oct, Reg. Gasoline (a): Baton Rouge 10.3(1); Houston (1)10.5-12.5(1); New Orleans 
200—No. 5 16(1) 16(1) 10.5(2); New Orleans barges 10.513) 
250—No. 5 17(1) 17(1) 
280—No. 5 .. 18(1) 18(1) 
3:00—-No. 5 .. 19(1) 19(1) Gas House No. 5 Fuel No. 5 Fuel Diesel Oi 
Not Vv n a5 30 - No, 2 Fuel Gas Oil (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) Shore Plants 
Note: Viscous oils, 15 to P.p. are quot rv arbo (17 o 99 7)$2 ' 2 4711) (4)9.5-9.6(1) 
0.5¢ lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous “: : io. (1 s. ry § 5( 17) 4 441) (2, a “Y th 3 52 ; ) :, as 
oils, 15 to 30 p.p. 0.25¢ lower. Albany ......(7)8.9-9(1) 9.7(1) 2.4101) (1)9.6-9.7(2) 
Unfiltered Steam aaenes (Viscosity at 210°) Baltimore a 9.1 12) .2¢1) ore 2.57(1) (1)9.5-9.6(2) 
- eee 16.5(1 16.5(1) do barges.. 9%(6) 2.521) 
BGO wcccccccs 7.6 StI) 17.5(1) — . —— tty : (1) 
2( Coccccces 8.5 5 Oo arges.. 5(1) : 
- wR) 38.542) Boston ...... 9(14) %.4(1) (1)2.82-2.86¢(1) (1)2.82-2.851(1) (2)9.4-9.9(¢1) 
Bright Stocks, 160 vis. at 210° No. . color Charleston .. 9.2(4) 9.4(2) 
0 to 10 p.p. 24.5(1) 5(1) Corpus Christi - 
15 to 25 p.p. 2411) tr Houston ...€3)9-9.501) (1)8.75-9.501) 
0 to 40 p.p. 23.5(1) 23.5(1) do barges. .(1)7-8.375(1) 2.1541) 
E filtered Jacksonville 10.2(7) 10.2(6) 
Cyl, Stock. 18.5(1) 18.5(1) Miami . am 10.214) 10.2(2) 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago Mobile. » 10.21) eas 
add 0.6c per gal. New Haven (6)8.9-9.4¢1) (1)9.3-9.8(4) 
New Orleans.(1)8.5-9.3(1) (1)9.3-9.425(1) 
do barges. .(1)8.5-9.25(1) 
Norfolk ...(3)9-9.301) 9.141) (1)2.49-2.54(1) (1)9.4-9.6(1) 
Pensacola ° 10.241) 
Petrolatums Philadelphia (7)9.1-9.4(2) 4.2(1) (4)2.75-2.90(1) (1)9.4-9.6(1) 
— 1 barges 9(7) 
WESTERN PENNA, (Bbis., carloads; tank pp; Everglades  10.2(4) 16°32) 
ar, 1 to 1.5c less.) Portland. 9.1(3) 9.51) (1)9.5-9.7(1) 
Snow White. (1)6.375-8(1) (1)6.375-8(1) Providence 9.219) 4.4(1) (1)2.80-2.836(1) (1)9 4-9.6(1) 
pnd (1)6.125—-7.25(1) (1)6.125-7.25(1) Savannah . 10.2(3) 10.215) 
im Whi (1)5.875—6.75(1) (1)5.875-6.75(1) TUR. cccce 10.2(7) os 10.2(6) 
ight Amber. (2)4.375-5.5(1) (2)4.375-5.5(1) Wilmington ; 
Amber ° . (2)4.125-5.25(1) (2)4.125—5.25(1) N. C. ....-(6)9.2-9.5(1) 
Red .... .(1)4-5.125(1) (1)4-5.125(1) (Additional Gulf Coast prices continued on next page) 


March 9, 1949 _ 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


During periods of short supply, some sellers, and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to 
new customers or the posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise would 
quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their regular customers only. 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts (con’t.) 


No. 6 Fuel Bunker C Fuel Heavy Diesel Light Diesel 

No. 6 Fuel Barges Ships’ Bunkers Ships’ Bunkers Ships’ Bunkers 
N. Y. Harbor §$2.05(11) $2.00(11) $2.00(8) (1)$3.50-3.70(2) (1)$3.75-3.95(3) 
Albany . 4 2.45(1) 2.45(1) 2.45(1) +s , nse 
3altimore a4 2.15(3) 2.1013) 2.10(3) 3.7001) (1)3.75-3.95(2) 
3aton Rouge 1.6001) 1.551) 1.55(1) 3.3601) 3.67(1) 
3oston . a 2.17516) 2.12513) 2.12513) ; cae (1)3.79-3.99(1) 
Charleston .. 2.08(2) 2.03(2) 2.03(2) E 3.95(1) 
Corpus Christi 1.65(¢1) 1.60(1) 1.60(3) 3.15(1) 3 61¢1) _ 
Houston ...-(1)1.55-1.65(4) 1.60(2) 1.6015) (1)3.10-3.40(1) (4)3.61-3.65(1) 
Jacksonville 2.0405) 2.0105) 2.01(5) 4.28(2) 
Miami . - -€1)2.03-2.08(1) (1)2.00-2.05(1) (1)2.00-2.05(1) 4.28(2) 
New Haven (1)2.055-2.155(1) (2)2.01-2.155(1) (1)2.01-2.155(1) . i « ae 
New Orleans. (1)1.60-1.65(1) (1)1.55-2.6301) (1)1.55-1,60(1) 3.36(2) (1)3.61-3.67(1) 
Norfolk . 2.12(3) 2.0713) 2.07(3) ea (1)3.75-3.95(1) 
Pensacola rr 1.9001) 1.90(1) 1.90(1) ee e 
Philadelphia 2.0508) 2. 00(8) 2.00(8) (1)3.50-3.70(1) (1)3.75-3.99(3) 
Pt. Everglades 1.99(2) 1.96(2) 1.96(2) $.28(2) 
Portland .... 2.175(2) 2.125(1) 2.1251) cece 
Providence 2.15(3) 2.10/12) 2.1012) 4.032(1) 
Savannah , 2.04(4) 2.0144) 2.0114) $.28(2) 
Tampa — 1.9005) 1.87(5) 1.87(5) $.28(2) 


Wilmington, - 

N. C baw eae 3.95(2) 

** Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same. ft Research octane rating 

is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. tft Research octane rating is minimum of 10 
points above Motor Method rating. 


Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbls., and are by refiners only to other 
refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each price 
indicates the number of companies quoting that price Prices in Effect March 7, 

Aviation Gasoline 
Se re CRED bb bi cece veweseenses 18(1) 


Grade 100/130 (AN-F-48) ....... tea ; oes 16.25(1)—-17.5(2)-18.5(1) 
Grade 91/98 (AN-F-48) ..... sevesasescvcence Be napene.aaa 
Ce BS CRF) | 6.6660 c6-0ssesceccaccccccsee EO 
Motor Gasoline Leaded 
oo Rg 11.25(1) 


+78-80 Oct. (Premium) tbierbesedeseesGocne. Eien 
Tree GSE. CHTORMRAMR) oc ccccccccccccccccccescce SM ApwEs. ae h—ks.eti) 
*74-76 Oct. (Regular) yorerrrererrr er rrer ram — i Re 
Feacss Gol, CHOBUIAP) cccccccescs ‘ -. 9.5(1)-10.5(1)-11(2)-11.5¢ 
vines (1 


70-72 Oct 


(1)-12(1) 
: : betas 1)-12(1) 
we : 9 .25(1)—9.5(1)-9.75(2)-10(1)-10. 25(1)—-10.5(1)-10.75(1)-12(1) 
* Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same. 
+ Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 
tt Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating. 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 


11-43 kerosine 8 .5¢(1)-—8 .75¢(1)-—9(3)-9 . 75(2) 

No, 2 Fuel 6.75(1)—-7(1)-—7.5(2)-7.75(2)-S8(1)-8.5(1 
Diesel & Gas Oils 

eee ee SOO - cca dwccevcvseerorsscceseccey Ieee 

$S-52 Diesel index S(1)-S.125(2)-8 .25(1) 

53-57 Diesel Imex ...cccccccccccccsccssccccsee §.20(1)-8.375(1)-8.5(1) 


Heavy Fuels 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. . . $2.15(1) 7! 
Bunker C Fuel e« . $1.35¢(2)-—1.40(1)-1.425 
See Atlantic & Gulf Coasts table on Page 71 fo hip bunkers prices for Baton Rouge, Corpu 
Christi, Houstor ind New Orleans district 


Aviation Gasoline & Jet Propulsion Fuel 


Prices in Effect March 7 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification AN- 
F-48, unless otherwise noted, jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 





Aviation Gasoline 








District Grade 115/145 Grade 100/130 Grade 91/98 Grade 80 Jet Fuel (JP-1-2) 
New York, N. Y. 19.85(1) 18.1(3) 2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 
Boston, Mass ° eee 18.2(2) 16.7(2) 15.95(1) 
Portland, Me. .. sake + rib er 17.8(1) 
SS Sere : 18.1(1) 16.6(1) aidiien 
Baltimore, Md, . cee 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) 
Norfolk, Va. .... eke 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) 
Charleston, S. C. Seas 18(2) 16.5(2) 15.75(1) Tr 
New Orleans, La. 18.75(1) 17(3) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 10.45(1) 
(Baton Rougo) 
Houston, Tex. .. 18.75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) 10.45(1) 
Lake Port Terminal Prices 
Prices in Effect March 7 
Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 

is Oo oO (Pren l 
74-76 Oct (Re ir) (2)1 ] 601 ; 
Kel ne (2)11.7-12.8(1) 11.5¢1) 
Diese Fuel 11.2(1) 11.5561) 10,2501) 
No. 1 Fuel 11.812 (1)11-12.75(1) 
N 2 Fuel 10.8¢2) 11.35¢2) (1)10.1-10.75(1) 
Ni Fuel 11.141) 10.2561) 
N » Fuel S.10¢1) (1)7.85-8 .25(1) 7.25(3) 
Ni 6 Fuel (1)8S.2-9.5(1) 7.7501) (1)7.6-—-8(1) 7(3) 

Correct for Feb. 14, 21 and Feb. 28 also. Shown incorrectly in Feb. 16, 23 and March 2 NPN 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





Oil Price Section 





LPG Prices 


Prices in Effect March 7 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial 

District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N.Y. Harbor (1)7.25-9(1) 9(1) 9(1) 9(1) 
Philadelphia .. 8(1) 
3altimore see _f "| >} ee eae 
Hastings, W. Va. 6.25(1) .... 6.25(1) 
New Orleans ..4.875(1)a . _ * 
Toledo .coces 9(1) pees 9(1) 


(a) Tank cars only. 


Wax 


Meltin points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. rices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbls.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bblis.; fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Prices in Effect March 7 


New Orleans N.Y. N.Y. 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 
122-4 wh eee (1)5-5.25(1) 
124-6 wh. 5.3(1) (1)5-5.25(1) (2)5.25-5.6(1) 


Fully Refined: 
SRBG 26 as (2)6.9-6.96(1) 


125-7 .. 8(1) (1)6.96-7(2) (1)7.7-7.95(1) 
128-30 . 8.1(1) (1)6.96-7.1(2) (1)7.7-8.05(1) 
130-32 . 8.3(1) 7.3(2) (1)8-8.25(1) 

133-5 ..8.35(1) (1)7.26-7.35(2) (1)8.1-8.3(1) 
135-7 .. 8.6(1) 7.6(2) (1)8.3-8.55(1) 


138-40 . 9(1) (1)7.86-8(2) (1)8.4-8.95(1) 
143-5 .. 10.1(1) (1)8.63-9.1(1) (1)9.4-10.05(1) 
148-50 . 12.5(1) 11.5(1) 12.45(1) 


Naphtha 


Prices in Effect March 7 


V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
PG #encne 15(4) 14(5) 
Philadelphia .. 15(4) 14(5) 
Baltimore ..... cone 13.5(4) 
PEGE saeesaes 15.5(4) 14.5(5) 
Providence .... cove 14.5(3) 


Mid-Continent Lubes 


(At Gulf; in packages, FAS, New Orleans, in 
bulk, FOB terminals) 
Prices in Effect March 7 


Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk 
D color, Vis. at 210° 

150 vis., 0-10 p.p.(1)36.5-43(1) (1)26.8-30(1) 
Neutral Oil Col. 

200 vis 3. eye 17.8(1) 


Pacific Coast 


Prices in Effect March 7 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 


or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
San Pedro, 

Calif. > (4) ( §$1.95—2.0001 
San Francis 3.5614) (3)2.00-2.05(1 
Portland, Ore 3.7714 (3)2,25—2.30(1 
Se ittle Wash 7 i é ~ ~- U 


Export Prices 
Prices in Effect March 7 


Mexican Gulf Ports 
U.S. Dollars per Bbl. 


Bunker © Diesel 
(Ships’ (Ships’ 
Bunkers) Bunkers) 
Tampico £1.60 $3.7 
Veracruz $1.60 
Minatitlar $1.60 3.73 


Pacific Coast 


Co ee $3.16 3.995 
DE wctaees sane 3.16 3.66 
BO. GOO .cacccvces 3.16 3.50 


(Tanker Market report printed on p. 75) 
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. . . . 
. Tank Wagon Prices Oil Price Section 
Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer and service Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
is F - 
station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, in- unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
clude inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 
separate column, include 1.5c federal, and state taxes; aiso city and Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 2/25c; 
county taxes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also Kans. 1/50c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Neb. 2/100c; Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 
do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in foot- 1/4ac; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; 8S. D. 1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; 
notes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect and Wisc. 3/100c. 
March 7, 1949, as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 
quarters offices, but subject to later correction. Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 
Atlantic White Flash Humble i i 
ATLANTIC (heguiar Grade). HUMBLE _,., Gaso. California Standard (Cont.) 
REFINING Gaso- Gaso- Kero- OIL Tank Re- line : Ne: ' x 
line line sine Wagon tail Taxes come tax of 1% to resellers, <.0 to con- 
sumers 
: Dallas re? sa a 3. 5. ’ 
T.W. Taxes T.W. ee os Be Be .-s 
a - © Q & Ft. Worth seeeee 13.0 18.0 o-o Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
Philadelphia, Pa, 13.7 5.5 13.5 Houston , 13.0 18.0 5.5 the above Chevron (reauiar) Prices for 
Pittsburgh op 14.6 5.5 14.4 San Antonio 13.0 18.0 5.5 Chevron A om 4 SS . Che 
— 1 on Aviation ‘1 are ( ibove Chevron 
— 7 : aaa Aviation 80; for Chevron Aviation 100, 5c 
Urie 0 . oO » *hevron tig si) for >: » on - 
+ reno 14°6 14.4 Keresine ee mays Menge oh for Ct evi ~4 Avia 
Altoona 14.6 14.4 Tank Wagon Retail Pa - . levron AVIatiOn 
Emporium 14.6 14.4 Dallas, Tex 12.5 17.0 
Indiana ...... 14.6 14.4 Ft. Wortt 12 17 
Uniontown 14.6 14.4 ae" 2'5 17°0 
Harrisburg 14.3 14.1 oo” — ae > Esso Gasoline 
Williamsport 14.6 14.4 San Antonio 12.5 17.0 ESSO (Regular Grade) Kero- 
Dover, Del, ... 13.2 5.5 13.8 Gasoline Gasoline sine 
Wilmington 13.2 5.5 13.5 Notes: STANDARD T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Boston, Mass. 13.5 4.5 eee T.W ices are to all classes o ~elere s ; 
Springfield 14.3 45 sore wee es are to all classes of dealers and Atlantic City, N. J 13.1 15 13.3 
Worcester eee . s) : oO cece Newark ..... 13.1 1.5 13.3 
Fae pug 13 2 5 4 apa 3altimore, Md ; 13.0 6.5 13.1 
New Haven 13.8 5.5 oa Cumberland . 14.2 6.5 14.5 
Providence, R. I 13.5 5.5 rr Washing ) : 13.4 5. 13.5 
Atlantic City, N. J 13.1 4.5 13.3 ee aieilis ge : 
Camden 13.1 4.5 13.3 IMPERIAL Esso Gasoline Danville, Va. . $4.6 dora a6.6 
Trenton eS 13.1 4.5 13.3 (Regular Grade) Petersburg . 13.6 7.5 14.0 
Baltimore, Md 13.0 6.5 13.1 OIL Kero- Norfolk 12.9 7.5 13.4 
Hagerstown . 13.8 6.5 13.9 Gasoline Gasoline sine ’ trate a tag Pe 
Richmond, Va. ... 13.3 7.5 13.7 T.W. Taxes T.W. Richmond ...... - 13.3 1.9 13.7 
Memon oa Ge 1 0 a's a3 Hamilton, Ont. .... 21.0 11.0 23.0 Roanoke .. 14.9 es 15.8 
Heir semctcrtane liga , > . ? Toronto . saan tre.ip a 11.0 23.0 Charleston, W. Va 14.7 6.5 15.2 
Jacksonville Fla 14.4 8.5 13.7 7 
; = a Man. .... 27.2 9.0 29.2 Fairmont ...... 14.6 6.5 15.5 
PE wesceseeee ee 9.0 27.4 > - . . . ‘ 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Regina, Sask, ..... 24.5 10.0 26.5 Parkersburg ..... 14.6 6.9 13.8 
T.W TW Saskatoon . ‘ 26.5 10.0 28.5 Wheeling .. ‘ 14.3 6.5 16.4 
7 WwW. Edmonton, Alta. .. 20.7 9.0 22.7 Charlotte, N. C 14.5 7.5 14.1 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 15.00 16.5 Calgary . eS 9.0 22.7 ss sith ° 9 = 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 17.5 18.5 Vancouver, B. C... 19.5 10.0 24.0 Hickory ..... 14.7 ‘.o 14.3 
Montreal, Que. .... 21.0 11.0 23.0 TP. AMT scccee 15.0 7.5 14.6 
— aa St. John, N. B 18.5 13.0 22.0 2aleig ; 7 ‘ 
Fuel Oils—T.W. : Halifax. N.S i8 5 13-0 32'0 Raleigh pessee 14 6 7 5 14.8 
—_— ee 2 a. _6 Effective Feb. 3 Salisbury. i4.2 7.5 13.8 
Pisborge iene ieee ‘3 7.65 >. 88 Charleston, 8. C. .. 13.4 7.5 eee 
\lientown ..... 14.1 12.6 as Columbia ... 14.8 7.5 oes 
Vilmington, Del. 13.5 12.0 Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes Spartanburg. 14.0 7.5 oes 
POVOE cosces 12.3 lew ans cana : 
Springfield, Mass 12.6 a New Orleans, La » meen 10.5 12.9 
cester 12.4 Pr , ' , hict , Baton Rouge 12.9 10.5 2.5 
rt fore Sonne 2 : ices are per imperial gal. which is 2 —_ . 5 . 
Tire tive Bi irch 1 -_ U. S. gals. T.W. prices are to divided & un- Alexandria .. a6.8 oS 16.0 
Effect ve M are » 9 divided dealers. Lake Charles . 13.0 10.5 13.3 
. ity Shreveport .. 14.5 10.5 13.0 
raxes: New Iberia 13.3 10.5 12.9 
Brunswick, Ga., kerosine price does not in- nnoxville, Tenn 14.3 8.5 13.9 
ide lc state tax. Memphis 14.0 8.5 13.7 
Fire-Chief Gasolin “ aides : = @ 
Notes: TEXAS (Regular Grade) g Kerosine Chattanooga .. 14.1 ain 13.7 
. 2 Nas 2 } 8.5 : 
Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per co. ow — a “ ° mvitte oy nid 14.3 
il. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. tigi Spun SFIStO] «++ +ee- ; 19.4 mdaied 15.0 
one time, Dallas, Tex, .... 13.0 5.5 12.50 Little Rock, Ark -» 14.6 8.0 14.3 
Tank — , - ; _s " Fort Worth 13.0 5.5 12.50 
rank Wagon prices are to Dealers & Con- Wichita Falls 13.0 5.5 12°50 
moti Amarillo 13.0 5.5 12.50 , " 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard Tyler 13.0 5.5 12.50 Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
lvent El Paso .... 15.0 5.5 13.85 T.W. T.W. 
San Angek 13.0 5.6 12.50 . - — 
ll Be ' 13.0 4 4 12 50 Newark, N. J. ..... 15.0 16.5 
Austin ..... 13.0 5.5 12.50 saltimore, Md. . 17.5 
- N.B ae " os Houston ...... 13.0 5.5 12.50 Washington, D. ¢ 17.5 
CONT L G . 3. Pri es are Continental s San Antonio 13.0 5 5 12.50 
normal’ prices. Current sell- Port Arthur 13.0 5.5 12.50 
OIL ing prices may be lower than 
normal’’ because of local com- Notes: Fuel Oil—T.W. 
petition. ) , =i : <—— — “ . 
Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all classes . . No. I No.2 No.5 No.6 
Conoco Demand of consumers with minimum delivery of 50 gals Atlantic City, N.J. 13.3 12.0 | .... —e 
Wi , > ne a are 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- et te” * “alae 1s 7 12.0 $3 .578 $2 gt 
(regular) Grade) line sine — ee a : + 24 : 3. 70 > 716 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. bee 8 D. &. : : + 3 3.80 2.816 
CHEVRON NOFLOM, Va. «+--+ Ie 11.4 
envy er, Colo 14.8 13.8 7.5 16.1 CALIFORNIA (Reg- Av. Gaso- Kero- An mmo ceeces 1 v 7 : 
sran unc. 17.2 16.2 7.8 17.5 ular) 80 .line sine ys : Lee sees. ares o 
q ueblo ...... 15.8 14.8 7.5 15.6 STANDARD T.T. 1.T. Taxes T1.T. oe N. ( 14.1 12.4 
isper, Wyo 15.7 14.7 5 14.9 ’ . est , gr Lic SOTY ccccce 14.3 12 ‘ 
heyenne Sal 15.8 14.8 6.5 16.4 San Fran., Cal 14.1 17.6 6.0 15.6 Raleigh soeeresen 14.5 13.3 
ings, Mont 17.0 16.0 6.5 16.2 Los Angeles 13.6 17.1 6.0 15.1 Charleston, S. ¢ 11.8 
7" = i aire 18.0 17.0 6.5 17.9 Fresno .. wees 15.4 18.9 6.0 16.9 Columbia 12.9 
treat Falls .... 17.0 16.0 65 17.9 Phvenix, Ariz 16.9 20.4 6.5 18.4 Spartanburg 12.3 
elena . 17.5 16.5 6.5 17.9 Zeno, Nev , 16.8 20.3 7.0 18.3 
It Lake. U 164 1 5 5 5 Portland, Ore, .... 14.7 18.2 6.5 i i — ane om ' — 
n Falls. Ida 192 18 : 75 oH Seattle, ‘Wash. ... 14.7 18.2 6.5 17.7 a Soe kerosine prices do not in- 
yuquer,, N. M. 15.6 14.6 7.0 15.0 Spokane ieee ee Ze. £8. Be clude ic state tax. 
Loswell abe ; < Tacoma rere 14.7 18.2 6.5 Be . : 
ag eee ME x Mc Me Boise, Idaho [1 19:3 22'8 7:5 22/6 Pe ge ee 
kogee, Okla. 14.0 13.0 7:0 12.9 Salt Lake, U...... 16.4 19.4 5.5 16.5 ee Se ee eee, ee Se 
homa City . 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 Honolulu, 'T. H. . 15.1 18.6 7.5 16.6 .. Dee que Panes +e. Pe) ee eee 
erties + a ° see Fairbanks, Alaska. 26.4 29.9 3.5 33.9 deliveries, 3c over posted t.w. prices. Bailti- 
. «. Juneau pete S 19.6 3°5 1911 more & Washington prices are for t.w. de- 
———e : ; : ’ sie liveries of 25-99 gals., no discounts, 
ae Gasoline tax column ineludes_ these — mae ; saa 
1 xes: Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa ov Boise 7.5¢ tax applies to motor fuel only; Gasoline T.W. prices are to consumers & 
Cheyenne, 1c: Casper oo ’ avgas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c state. Reno dealers. 
. 4 oo , . 7c tax includes 1.5¢ county tax. Honolulu 7.5c 
Notes: tax applies to motor fuel only; avgas taxes Effective 12-23-48, minimum retail resale 
W. are 1.5c federal, 5c territorial; Honolulu TT price of 17.1c for Esso Gasoline posted 
y prices are to consumers & dealers. prices also do not include Hawaiian gross in- throughout New Jersey. 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 


Mobilgas Aircraft 


























Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No. 5 No. 6 
Gasoline 80 91 100 (Regular Grade) Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No, 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.u, TW. T.C ‘ard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W, 
New York City: an De r - 
Manh, ..... 5.5 19.5 : 13.6 ++ 13.5 12.9 oeee 11.4 9.4 &.9 
Bronx eens 5.5 19.5 13.6 . 10.6 13.7 12.5 . 8.9 11.6 ».4 0.9 
OC iy 19.5 13.6 10.4 10.4 13.5 12.5 5.6 8.7 11.4 9.4 5.9 
Queens ‘ 5.5 19.5 13.6 se . ee*13.9 12.5 T 11.4 9.4 5.9 
tichmond 5.5 sre 18.9 F eae 3.7 10.3 10.6 13.9 = 12.5 8.7 8.9 11.6 9.4 ’ 
Albany, N. 5.5 20.8 21.8 4.3 12.3 13.3 10.4 10.6 13.7 9.7 12.4 8.9 9.1 11.6 9.1 6.66 
3inghamton 5.5 : f Hy 13.9 15.0 12.4 12.6 15.5 . *13.5 *10.9 "anon *13.4 . 
Buffalo 5.5 20.0 21.0 23.7 13.3 14.3 11.7 11.9 15.0 11.2 4.1 °910.5 *°10.7 °*13.4 t 
Jamestown 5.5 21.3 13.5 14.9 12.0 ; 15.5 14.7 11.7 . 14.3 
Mt. Vernon 5.5 13.8 gah 10.7 13.9 12.7 9.2 11.9 | 
Plattsburg 5.5 : : ci 14.6 11.4 11.4 15.2 °°10.1 10.3 12.5 
fiochester >. 6 19.9 0.9 °°22.9 13.6 14.7 11.6 11.8 14.9 13.6 10.6 10.5 13.2 
Syracuse ‘ 5.5 21.5 22.5 13.3 14.3 11.4 11.6 14.7 10.¢ 13.2 10.2 10.4 12.8 
Bridgeport, Conn 6.5 13.8 10.5 10.7 yO 9.2 11.7 
Danbury ; 5.5 a 14.4 . 11.5 110.2 12.5 
Hartford 5.5 ' 12.6 13.9 10.5 J{10.0 10.3 13.0 9.3 19.3 12.0 
New Haver 5.5 19.8 12.5 13.8 10.4 10.4 9.8 12.5 8.9 8.9 11.6 
Bangor, Me 7.5 24.3 ; 12.8 14.2 11.0 15.0 10.3 13.0 49.9 12.9 
Portland 7.6 21.9 22.9 5 is .2 13.5 10.4 14.2 9.5 12.4 9.1 12.0 
foston, Mass 1.5 18.5 19.5 21.5 12.3 13.5 10.4 14.3 9.4 12.5 0 12.1 
Concord, N. H 5.5 14.3 12.4 13.4 10.6 13.0 
Lancaster . 5.5 i5.5 13.1 16.2 14.2 11.5 13.8 
Manchester 5 - , 14.1 11.9 15.2 13.0 10.3 12.6 
Providence, R ».2 18.4 19.4 21.4 12.3 13.5 10.4 11.( 14.1 t 12.4 9.0 9.4 12.0 
Burlington, Vt 6.0 13.3 14.3 11.3 11.3 10.4 13.2 10.0 10.0 12.5 
Rutland 6.0 14.7 11.7 13 .¢ 10.5 12.9 
rank Wagon Prices Buftalo N. Y. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
Minera! Spirit 16.5 15.0 18.0 19.0 16.0 17.5 16.5 
V.M.&P. Naphtl Is.5 16.5 19.5 25.5 17.5 19.0 18.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 2 city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Diesel—0.5c per gal for single delivery of 800 gals. or more. 
Notes: Gasoline T. W prices are to Consumers & Dealers 
Notes: Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels Jamestown t.c. prices are delivered prices; all other t.c. prices are FOB bulk terr 
Ni » fuel prices at Boston & Providence are for 15-60 p.t. oil; at other point for 0-10 p.t. oil 
t Effective Feb. 12; Effective Feb. 17 Effective Feb. 18 Effective Feb. 22 Effective Feb, 2¢ E ffe e Feb. 2 ‘ 
March 2, all according to company corrections, ** Effective March 7 Effective March & 
OHIO 
STANDARD Aviation Gasoline-Cons, T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Sohio Esso (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons,. T.W. 
Avia. Avia. Esso Esso Con- Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&P, sohio 
Gasoline 62 80 Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno-_ Sol- Kerosine No. 1 No. 
Taxes Clear Clear 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sehio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
Akror 20.0 > Oo 23.0 26 .{ 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Cantor «VU.U v0 23.0 26.0 15.5 15.0 1 .{ 20.0 20.9 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Cinecinna 0.0 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.1 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.9 14.25 14.2 13.5 
Clevelanc 20.0 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20 . 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Columb 20. ¢ ( 23.0 26.0 1s 15.0 19.0 20.0 20 > 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
I vt« 20.0 0 23.0 26.0 1s 15.0 19.0 20.4 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Lima 20.0 0 23. 26.1 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.95 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Mansfie 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19 .¢ 20.0 20.9 <V.0 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Marior 20.0 2a .( -3.V <65.0 1s 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 0.5 20 2V0.9 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Ports t 20.0 oe. 4 0.0 26.0 18.5 15. 19.0 20.0 pe 1 20.5 20 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Toled 20.4 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.25 
Your tow! 20.0 22.0 2 0 26.0 1S > 15.0 19.0 20.0 20 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Zane r 20.0 22.0 23-0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20. 20.5 20.5 20 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Taxes: Effective J 1, 1948, hangar operators can purchase tion gas ne less 4c per ga State Road Tax t ipportir pur ‘ State T 
Exemption Form A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Es Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w 
Fuel Oil Price hown are for t.w. & drum deliverie f 50 gals more; prices for deliveries of less than 50 gal are 0 } € 
Naphtt T ntrac consumers off t.w prices (except is 0.5 1000 to 2499 gals 0.75¢ 2500 { ] 
000 e gal 1 ucas County: less than 50 ¢g gals 0.50c; 250 to 499 gal i 00 zg er 1 
Notes: Rer third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-7 prices are at comp y-operated ¢ 
Blue Crown (3rd Grade) Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- Diese 
INDIANA Red Crow - (Reg. Grade) Spirits Naphtha _ sol Taxes STANDARD Crown Gaso- Kero- Fuel 
Red Red Slue (Price ire base prices before discount Net line sine Net 
STANDARD Cr’n. Cr'n, Cr'n, Gaso- Kero- Ch 19.7 , 20.7 20.2 KENTUCKY Dealer Taxes T.W. T.W 
Cons. Dir. Dir, line’ sine De t s 21.4 22.4 21.9 4.5 
T.W. T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. x. C.. M 18.2 19.2 18.7 1.5 Cc tor Ky 13.8 8.5 15.5 15 
( v7 I 17.9 15.9 4.5 16.1 st Louis 19.0 20.0 19.5 1.5 exingtor 16.0 8.5 15.5 1 
yecatul 17.6 14.4 15.6 4.5 15.8 Milw Luke 19.9 20.9 <0.4 0 e 15.3 g 14.8 14 
Joliet 17.9 16.4 4.5 16.1 Minneap'ls Tr 19.7 20 .% 0 a : ¢ ; 
Feoria 17.7 16.2 15.7 4.9 10.9 Fuel Oils T. W. Paducal 15.1 8 14. 14 
Evansville, it 17.8 16.3 15.8 5.5 16.0 hicago Jackson, M 14.9 7 4.2 1 
Indianapol Is.0 16 9.9 16.2 Standard Stanolex Vicksburg 14.4 7 13.7 13.2 
South Bend 18.5 17.0 - 9.9 16.7% Heater Oil Furnace Oil : ‘ a met 
Detroit, Mict i6.9 15.4 4.5 14.9 1-99 gals, .... 15.6 14.9 Birmingham Ala 14.9 8.5 14.7 13.7 
Grand Rapid 16.9 15.4 t.5 14.9 100-149 gals. . 14.6 13.9 Mobile 14.4 oi 14.2 13.2 
Saginaw 16 15.4 4.5 14.9 150 gals, & ove! 14.1 o. Montgomer! 15.0 14.8 13.8 
Green Bay, V 18.3 16.8 ».5 16.5 150-399 gals. 13.9 ” ——s , n . 
Milwaukee 18.1 16.6 16.1 5.5 16 400 gals, & over ‘atts 13.4 \tlanta, G 15.1 14.4 13 
a + = - 1 > 4 7 2 Stanolex Stanolex \ugusta 19.6 4 14.9 14 
Duluth, Minr 1S . 1 1.6 ».9 ) Fuel A Fuel C Mac 15.1 7 14.4 13 
Mpls.-St. Paul 17.9 16.4 1.5 16.1 1-749 10.3 2 15 : ‘ cite _ 
Mankat 17 16.4 15.9 5 16.1 I a saan Qo _ R 4 Sava ah 14.4 ‘ 13.7 13.2 
Des Moines, | 17.3 15.8 15.3 5.5 15.5 = oe — Jacksonville, Fla 14.4 g 13.7 138.2 
Mason City 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 Stanolex Furnace Oil : ‘ sir saa ; 2 ca 
St. Louis, M 17.2 15.7 15.2 4.5 15.4 100 gals. Miami 14.6 § 1 13 
Kansas City 16.4 14.9 14.4 5.0 14.6 _ : —- ae Pensacola 14.4 9.5 13.7 13.2 
St Joseph 16.4 14.9 4.5 14.6 ndianapoiis ° °° ee wv ‘ ” _ er q = > 
Fargo, N D 16.0: 27.4 16:9 6.6 27:1 Detroit see 14.¢ 13.3 ae ee ‘ ; aie 
Huron, Ss. D 18.4 16.9 16.4 5 16.6 Milwaukee 15.1 14.1 Taxes: 
Wichita, K “ 14 ? 14 1 13.6 4e 13 S ee ” 14.7 13 7 Gasoline tax column includes these city 4 
Omaha, Nebr eck See wens Sie Bee ho RE 4 : 1° ; county taxes: Mobile, 2c city: Birmingham, 1 
Stanavo Aviation Number 80 — 7 it county; Montgomery, lc city & 1c county; Pen- 
Cons. T.W Taxes Taxes: acola, 1c city. Other taxes not included 
oa Gasoline tax columr includes these city prices: orgi cserosine . yntg ary 
Detroit. Mict 29 6 4.5 ‘ ~ Raps 2 prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1¢ Montgomer; 
Fargo, N. D 21.9 5.5 taxes: Kansas City 1.5¢; St. Joseph, & St kerosine & diesel, 1c; Mississippi, kerosine & 
Huron. § D 214 5 5 Louis, lc. Naphtha tax column includes 1.5c diesel, 0.5c. 
Indianapolis, Ind 51.0 mr yg — Sanee, oe prices dc Not 
. s rs a m4 m include 4c state tax State sales, occupa- Notes: 
Kansas City, Mo 19.4 0.0 tion, consumer & use taxes to be added where Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
(Cont’d in next column) applicable. 
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Tanker Market Report DJ Files Reply in Suit 
Supplied by Dietze Inc., New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers & tank steamer chartering For General Aniline Stock 


agents. Wherever reference is made to USMC, it is to be considered the USMC rate in effect June 
30, 1948 for vessels over 14,000 TDW. The rates shown under the headings ‘‘Last Paid’’ & ‘‘Own- 


ers Ask" refer to vessels over 14,000 TDW. All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds WASHINGTON Justice Depart- 
& in dollars per ton. Approximate rates in cents per bbl. may be determined by divi per-ton > . » sweop j "eders Jis- 
rate by following conversion factors: gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No. 2 fuel, 7.5; *30 gravity crude, me nt has filed answer in Fed ral I ” 
7.3; No. 5 fuel, 6.9; bunker ‘‘C’’, 6.5. trict Court here to suit by I. G. 
LAST PAID OWNERS ASK Chemie, a Swiss corporation, for seo 
Gulf New York......(Clean)....§$ 2.42 $ 2.42 turn of 93°, of war-seized stock of 
A (Dirty)...* 2.14 2 6/3.28 General Aniline & Film Corp., and 
N.W.I U.K./Continent ST a 5.57 . , . > 
Ras Tanura North Hatteras............ 10.80 10.80 filed counterclaim for over $9,000,000 


in taxes from I. G. Chemie. 


UNITED STATES FLAG CHARTERS Counterclaim dates back to a 1929 











VESSEL TDW CARGO TRADE RATE LIFTING transaction between I. G. Chemie, 
2/25 MORMACFUEL 15,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH $2.14 Early Mar. ~ _ ‘ 4, ~— . 
2/26 KETTLE CREEK 15,500 Dirty NWI/Portland 2.28 Late Mar I. G. Farben and Standard Oil Co. 
BIDWEL s 10,000 Clean USGulf/Point Noire, W.Afr 10.75 Mid March lew rseyv accor o tr ) 
2/26 HARVEY W. WILEY 9,500 Dirty Tampico/Houston 1.02 Mid March (New Jersey), according to DJ. 
(Three consecutives) 
2 ABIQU. 15,500 Clean USGulf/Holland 6.39 Early Mar. , 
2 AME RIC AN TRADER 15,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH 2.00 Early Mar, 
BAL TIMORE TRADER 15,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH 2.14 Mid Mar. 
ABIQU 15,500 Clean USGulf/Denmark ».95 Late April 
1 ATL ANTIC VOYAGER 15,500 Dirty Venezuela/USGulf U SMC less 30% End March 
4 TALON 9,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH 14 Mid March 
t DEAN H 9,500 Molasses Cuba/USGulf R Oo 104 less 25 March 
t ELIZABETH H 9,500 Molasses Cuba/USGulf R.O. 404 less 22 March 
(Lasttwofixtures option USNH) 404 less 17 








FOREIGN FLAG CHARTERS 


PETROS 15,500 Dirty NW1/UKCont.(9 mos.consecs) 29/3d April 
HOEGH WOOD 14,000 Dirty Abadan/UKCont 51 ‘od End Mar. ¥ 

(consecs. to Dec. 1949) A) 0 r 
SANDAR 8,000 Luboil Constanza/ Danzig £ 20,000 March A Sa 












































\ 
DRAFN 11,500 Dirty Pers.Gulf/UKCont 50/3d April 
KATY 10,000 Dirty Venezuela/Santos $5.55 March 
VANJA 9,000 Dirty Carib./Bergen-Oslo range 37/6d March f 
SERENISSIMA 15,000 Dirty Pers.Gulf/UKCont 50/3d March 
JUNO 12,000 Dirty Carib. /UKCont 29/3d March 
BE AUFIGHTER 14,500 Dirty Pers.Gulf/UKCont 50/3d End Mar 
THORSOY N/B 16,500DW Dirty Three years T/C 19/94 Early 1951 
BRAATHEN N/B 24,000DW Twelve years T/C $2.60 End 1951 
PBROSTROM N/B 15,S00DW noes denen @ S End 1951 
If del’d prior end 1951 20 PROTECTED i 
If later 19/6d 
EL SEGUNDO OS2DW Dirty 6/9 months T/C $2.80 Marcel 
ee e 
The rate wr n ti nstance was for a vessel of 9,500 tons 
For p I € € I t has been assumed that New York is the port f dis- 


Carload buyers of bright 
stocks, neutrals and finished 
’ — motor oils are assured of high- 

| Azz Li / Marketers Dissatisfied est quality and lowest prices 
CH . ‘ ‘ under Elk Refining’s unique 

r With Fuel Oil Margins jobber - distributor contract. 


Deliveries are guaranteed too, 
(Continued from p. 18) so that you can promote and 


market the world’s finest lubri- 


} 
| 
COM PO their operation costs compare with cants at prices that assure ex- 
the average and _ indicate which ; 
| and 
| 





: cellent profits. 
phases of their business might be op- I 


erated more efficiently to better util- Compounde rs and distribu- 
ize the Re 0 It will indicate tors in many parts of the coun- 
sources of planning for profit. try are enthusiastic about Elk 
” Recognizing that accounting prac- Refining’s ““Hold-the-line . . . 
ANUFACTURERS tices vary from company to company, Deliver - the - goods” policy. 
| Bins te. Secedetn ta Cal ate tn the New England group has estab- Find out how much this plan 
| desire to make connections with sg a asin onan sag system can mean to you. For de tails, 
! or recording expenses 1n » opera- . . 

plants throughout the U. S. where ) & ex} . e 0} write, wire or phone today. No 

we do not now have such connec- tions to be surveyed so that costs : 


Sen, to Wie oer orders wadee obligation, of course. 


will be reported in a standard man- 
private label 


ner. Cost reports will be so made 


We are especially interested in plants as to keep anonymous the identity ELK REFINING COMPANY 


cated to advantageously ship to— of the reporting companies. KANAWHA VALLEY BLDG 
Itah 1 ° . 
a Primi Washington State, Mon- Only association spokesman _ to Phone 2-8161 
na-Georgia and Florida nti rasoline -oins ras Gro- — 
mention gasoline margins was Gro CHARLESTON 24, W. Virginia 
We require mid-continent conven- ver Dale, executive secretary of the 
tionally refined paraffin base motor Pennsylvania jobber association, who haber 
ol and specialty greases reported his members generally dis- ZA" 100 punt > 
. — , hs A PERmSTIVAWIA 2 
Nationally known, old firm, rated in satisfied with current margins as 
Dun and Bradstreet. being below those of the Midwest. 
He said state margins were averag- 
WRITE aid state 34 re averag 


ing 2c and were of more concern 


B O x 1 2 3 than the fuel oil margins. Gasoline 


spread recently was the subject of a 





+ National Petroleum News weighty directors meeting, Mr. Dale ates a srtght Stocks 
CLEVELAND. OHIO reported, indicating that his group Highest Quality Neutrals 
will take some action shortly to seek | ee Grade Cylinder Stocks 
- | etroleum Woxes 


an increase. 
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Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines figures 
thousands of bbls.) 


Change 





from 
Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Feb, 19 
Pennsylvania Grade 2,843 2,874 
Other Appalachian 1,509 1,454 
Lima-Michigan 953 956 
I}linois-Indiana 12.693 12,071 62 
\rkansas 3,170 3,205 
Kansas ; 8,419 8,822 11 
Louisiana: 12,461 12,251 -1 
North 3,291 3,376 ‘ 
Gulf 9,170 S.ST75 2 
Mississippi 2,873 2,984 l 
New Mexic« 6,989 6,949 
Oklahoma : 28,333 28,534 2t 
Texas: ; 124,377 125,861 1,4 
East Texas 15,555 16,275 72 
West Texas 50,297 51,061 7 
Gulf Texas 29,976 30,154 17 
Other Texas 8s .549 28,371 17 
Panhandle . 1,981 5,094 1} 
North 7,288 7,350 
South 6,006 5,765 2 
Other 10,274 10,16 1 
Rocky Mountain 12.558 12,799 2 
California, incl. heavy 33,369 33,505 
Foreign ... 9,006 9,700 
Total crude stocks 
TT 2 ar- 259,553 261,965 +2,41 
Total located in Bu- 
reau of Mines’ East 
Coast District 15.189 16,257 1, Of 
Daily Average Crude 
Runs to Stills 
Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., f 


reports of all companies refining Pennsylva' 
crude. Figures in bbls 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ends 
Feb. 26, 1949 Feb. 19, 1949 March 6, 19! 


57,756 54,327 53,739 
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Statistics 





REFINERY OPERATIONS 


(American Petroleum Institute figures in 


thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. Gasoline 
Figures include reported totals plus esti- Production at Gas OU & 
mate of wumreported amounts and are Crude Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. Kerosine Dist. Fuel Ol 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Daily Average % Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 
CE SE teh eb as 666i cece cwaewses vols 807 784 87.4 84.9 2.306 2,240 188 255 1,134 1,044 
Ap Gk, B) osccs coacwnes ve j 98 98 83.1 83.1 323 293 64 59 71 61 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) ......... ‘inocseusd 67 73 94.4 102.8 238 252 31 33 1s 52 
ies Se I bh we eek soins ov sa 856 827 80.2 77.5 3,054 2.930 398 398 962 887 
les as SE 60 06.60'60 ce iw seas wees 441 436 88.4 87.4 1,674 1,637 144 146 600 625 
EN 6 Gh ae 6b-diewewbaese Ko ahem 236 231 80.8 79.1 1,038 1,019 115 82 141 157 
SD EE I 6 bawd bb eee as cedecwaases 1,384 1,351 88.7 86.6 4,287 4,090 522 673 2,245 2,045 
Louisiana Gulf Coast ..... tea ae at aaa 437 442 95.6 96.7 1,397 1,310 384 375 740 720 
No La. & Arkansas ae ' . , 72 73 75.8 76.8 187 214 62 60 63 71 
Rocky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3) ...... 10 11 66.7 73.3 34 40 7 10 
Ciae BOGE BEE. CEU. 4) cccciccsvceces 131 139 64.2 68.1 384 469 24 26 211 217 
California ‘ ; A 873 857 83.5 81.9 2.699 2.490 65 a2 1,208 1,111 
Detel GU, BER. GE TE, BaGlGs 00 00 cs ccctccs *5,412 5,322 85.3 83.9 17,621 16,984 1,997 2,189 7,430 7,000 
U. 8 B. of M. Basis, Feb. 28, 1948 .... 5,463 93.6 15,796 2,780 7,963 
* Includes 403,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
Per Cent 
Residual Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Daily 
Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- Refining Ca- 
Production Kerosine Distillates Fuel Oil finished Gasoline pacity Reported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 
a ak ees 1,367 1,404 8,699 9,030 20,262 20,786 11,129 11,294 25,694 25,934 100.0 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) . 91 98 427 415 857 S66 462 393 2,947 2,842 90.3 
RD ERIE, BS) oon ss c0isi cevsoesves 116 113 139 132 195 217 256 229 1,566 1,553 97.2 
iad.. ., Ey. _ = : j 1,029 1,127 3,142 3,281 8,044 $,252 4,752 4,886 28,120 27,989 92.6 
Ge, Gg GM 6 oc eees ecco ssvccvsesens 550 554 562 657 2,867 3,044 2,304 2,354 12,817 12,595 79.7 
I « wgene ov se , > ine oe 392 359 409 22 545 567 997 1,070 5,117 4,973 78.8 
pe ee Tee eee 1,728 1,481 2,903 2,754 9,249 9,419 9,892 9,934 20,003 19,622 » 96.9 
Louisiana Gulf Coast ..... meee ee eee s 454 381 1,955 2,201 2,997 2,640 3,175 3,170 6,535 6,338 98.4 
Dee, i. Be ID. a 0.6.0000 0000045006002 98 108 334 351 805 941 181 213 2,926 2,792 73.3 
Rocky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3) ...... 22 25 40 40 32 37 33 33 76 90 25.3 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) (40640 bee08 202 209 104 106 1,055 1,146 827 858 3,467 3,499 73.3 
California Peer rrr re Tee 2,176 2,258 675 677 10,838 10,659 46,238 46,157 15,114 14,306 90.5 
Total WU. @.—TB, of BE, Masls. occcccccceces 8,225 8,117 19,389 20,066 57,746 58,574 80,246 80,591 4124,382 122,533 92.1 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Feb. 28, 1948..... 8,824 9,594 33,836 49,206 1111,040 


Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: 18,674,000 barrels; 78,569,000 barrels. 





GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE STOCKS 

U. S. Crude Oil Production (MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 

(American Petroleum Institute figures) 
WEEK ENDED 
Feb. 26 Feb. 19 


Barrels Barrles 
(Daily Average) 


*New York-Penn. . nena 44,650 46,350 
Florida 7 a 1,150 1,200 
“West Virginia .. ae 7,650 7,750 
"TR vend se re . 50 50 
*Ohio—Southeast ....... 5,850 5,950 
Ohio—Other eal des 3,950 3,450 
Ee 22,700 24,300 
Illinois eons . 178,950 179,800 
Kentucky... 23,500 22,500 
ae 48,600 46,050 
Nebraska ..... ‘ ee 300 300 
Kansas ‘ ** 276,550 284,350 
Oklahoma ..... ....** 416,650 414,950 


Texas: 























District 1 28,000 28,000 
District 2 155,900 155,900 
District 3 442,400 442,400 
District 4 ... 220,000 220,000 
District 5 ... 44,700 44,700 
Fast Texas ...... 317.200 317,200 IS 2229 5 12 19 26 S 12 19 26 
Other District 6 ...... 107,400 107,400 JAN FEB MAR 
District 7-B ....... 65,900 65,900 
2 ae ‘ 49,950 49,950 
ae © eeses 660,150 660,150 
Sees O° weenden 139,450 139,450 GASOLINE STOCKS 
District 10 ... 89,900 89,900 MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 
Total Texas ... . 2,320,950 2,320,950 
North Louisiana jake 119,550 118,650 
South Louisiana . eo 386,300 386,300 
Total Louisiana .. : 505,850 504,950 
MEE cen aeee as ‘ 82,450 83,050 
Mississippi ..... Swen 103,500 105,600 
PE Kadsesack nan dawn 1,300 1,200 
New Mexico—Southeast.. 134,000 134,000 
New Mexico—Other .... 350 350 
Wyoming “oh 135,200 138,450 
Montana . eeacnaee 23,750 27,150 
Colorado . 63,700 60,500 
tah ... ae 150 150 
California ere 942,500 947,750 
Total U. § .. 5,344,250 5,361,100 
renna Grade crude incl 58,200 60,100 
timate Daily Production in barrels of Lease 
ndensate mixed with crude and moved in 
ide pipe lines (not included in above crude 
troleum tabulation) week ended Feb. 26: 
rkansas .... 4,800 Texas Gulf .. 17,100 
Louisiana 3,100 Wyoming .. 250 
lisiana Gulf 14,850 California ... 2,850 
SSissippi -- 2,000 - — 
exas Inland. 10,900 Total ..... 56,350 
- JFWMAWMS JT A DY Reo ! 8 15 2229 5 i2 19 26 5 12 19 26 
Okla., Kansas, Neb. figures are for week JAN FEB. MAR. 
nded 7 a.m., February 24. 
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Every smart merchandiser is going to be in there 
pitching for a BIGGER SLICE of the available gal- 
lonage! He’s going to use everything in the book to 
attract new customers and hold his regulars. 


Hundreds of station men can tell you... 


There's No Better "WELCOME" Sign 
Than BRIGHT, SHINY NEW 


BOWSER ROL-WAY PUMPS 


Their clean lines go hand in hand with modern station and 
automotive design . . . mechanically they have a way of 
speeding up service that appeals to pump men and customers 
alike. And Rol-Way maintenance is a ‘“‘breeze’’ because 
there’s so little of it! 


Please write to the nearest Bowser office for your Rol-Way 
bulletin. There’s a lot more to tell that helps you sell! 


BOWSER, INC., 1301 Creighton Ave., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 





The Rol-Way “Shortstop” 


«+. makes gasoline sales easier for busy 
station men. An almost effortless pull 
provides plenty of hose—13% feet—for 
long reach fills. The extra hose stays out 
until the nozzle is hung up—then returns 
inside the pump automatically! 











SALES AND SERVICE 


Albany 4, New York Denver 2. Colorado New York 17, New York 
Atlanta 3, Georgia Detroit 21, Michigan Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Boston 15, Massachusetts Houston 2, Texas Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Buffalo 2, New York Kansas City 2, Missouri St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Chicago 6, Illinois Los Angeles 5, California San Francisco 3, California 
Cleveland 14, Ohio Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin Seattle 1, Washington 
Dallas 1, Texas Minneapolis 2, Minnesota Washington 9, D. C. 


LIQuID CONTROL 
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PLANNING FOR PROFIT 





Terminal Owned by Jobbers Modernizes, 
Expands River Site Storage Facilities 


Plans Being Weighed by Coastal Terminals Under Which 
Independent Stockholders Would Build New Stations 


(Third in a series of stories on what oil 

marketers are doing to expand and 

modernize facilities to meet competi- 
tion.) 


By PAUL WOLLSTADT 
NPN News Editor 


Coastal Terminals, which is com- 
pleting a modernization and expan- 
sion of its terminal on the Cooper 
River near Charleston, is discussing 
an ambitious service station building 
program. 

Under the program, a number of 
Coastal’s stockholders, all Independ- 
ent jobbers in the Southeast, would 
build one or more stations of similar 
design. They would supply these sta- 
tions through Coastal, either with a 
national brand or with a new private 
brand. Coastal expects to discuss the 
program soon with prospective sup- 
pliers. 

The individual jobbers who partici- 
pate in the plan would, of course, 
have full say over the stations built 
by each. Coastal’s role would be to: 


1. Terminal products sold at the 
stations. 

2. Furnish building plans. 

3. Outline a program of quality 
operation as to service and appear- 
ance. 

Each jobber would be free to ac- 
cept or reject any portion of the 
program, to adapt building specifi- 
cations to fit his own situation, and 
would put in dealers and give them 
sales and operations assistance. In- 
dependent jobber ownership of the 
stations would be stressed. 

Coastal now has 78 stockholders. 
According to Batson Hewitt, Coastal 
president, a number of them are very 
interested in the program, while some 
of the others probably would not 
participate in it, though they plan 
to continue as shareholders in the 
terminal. 


2 Reasons for Program 


There are two primary reasons for 
this program. The first is to provide 
steady throughput for the jobber- 
owned 230,000-bbl. terminal and thus 
issure its continued operation at a 
profit. The other is to put each par- 
ipant in a position which will en- 
ible him to stay in business if, for 
some reason, his present source of 
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This is a view of the manifold system installed at Coastal Terminals at Charles- 

ton, S. C., in an expansion and modernization project. The system permits flexi- 

bility in transferring products from ship to tank, tank to tank or for changing a 
product from one meter to another should a meter break down 


supply should fail. 

These purposes recall the origin 
of Coastal, which has its roots in a 
wartime distribution problem of job- 
bers in the Southeast. 

Coastal’s predecessor organization 
was the War Emergency Co-Opera- 
tive Assn., which was formed in the 
early days of the war as a truck 
transport pool because several job- 
bers were not allowed to use their 
own transports to pick up branded 
product. Not only were these job- 
bers losing a transportation profit, 
but their transports were standing 


idle in a period of acute truck short- 
age. 

Among members of the War Emer- 
gency Co-Operative Assn. were six 
jobbers who formed Palmetto Ter- 
minals and used Gulf’s terminal at 
Charleston to unload product supplied 
by Southeastern Oil Co. These six 
sometimes were able to arrange to 
buy more product than they needed. 
When they had a surplus, they sold 
to other jobbers. A little later they 
offered stock to these other jobbers 
and with the expansion came reorgan- 
ization under the name of Coastal 
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Terminals with S. R. McMaster of 
Winnsboro, S. C., as president. 

In July of 1944, 33 jobber stock- 
holders of Coastal decided they should 
have their own terminal and pledged 
$2,500 each to make a start, buying 
a Cooper River site from one of the 
members — T. W. Thornhill of 
Charleston. At the time the site was 
being cleared, Coastal was offered 
an existing terminal by Ben Bodne, 
another Charleston Independent. So 
Coastal bought Mr. Bodne’s terminal 
and sold the other site to Socony- 
Vacuum. 






Y 


Russel S. Williams 
President, GASETERIA, Inc. 

















to say about 


News: 


industry. 


Russel S. Williams, Presi- 
dent of Gaseteria, Inc., one of 
the largest independent pe- 
troleum marketing organiza- 
tions in Indiana, sees Platt's 
OILGRAM News as a virtual 
business necessity for the en- 
terprising oil jobber. He has 
been a subscriber for more 
than five years and has this 


OILGRAM 


“It's value, of course, goes 
without question as it is the 
telegraph system for the oil 
It is thoroughly 
read every day by myself 
and by the executives in my 


During the first two years after 
the purchase of the Bodne terminal, 
Coastal leased it to Southeastern Oil. 
In January of 1947 Coastal took over 
operation itself. At the same time, 
Batson Hewitt of Charleston was 
elected president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Hewitt purchased additional 
stock as part of the agreement, which 
also provided that Coastal would take 
over Southeastern’s marketing in 
Georgia and the Carolinas. 

Additional jobbers bought stock. 
Funds for the expansion program 
were provided by this broadening of 





organization. It is valuable 
not only in our current op- 
eration but in our overall 
planning. 


“I am unable to cite con- 
crete case history examples 
for you since its use in our 
company is part of our insti- 
tution and is used in such a 
routine manner that it might 
be considered standard 
equipment in running our oil 
company.” 


Mr. Williams is only one of 
many oil jobbers who sub- 
scribe to Platt's OILGRAM 
News. We invite those of you 
who are not subscribers to 
try our daily service on a 
three-week trial basis with 
our compliments. Write us to- 
day. There is absolutely no 
obligation on your _ part 
whatsoever. 


OILGRAM 


NEWS SERVICE 


1213 West TwiRoD Ba sf ft. 
CLEVELAND 13 OHIO 





A daily oil news reporting service 








ownership. 

Under the direction of Harold 
Royle, superintendent, the terminal 
was virtually rebuilt. 

Coastal purchased four new 30,000- 
bbl. tanks. With approval of stock- 
holders, Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Royle 
decided to locate these tanks at the 
most advantageous points and to re- 
vise the whole layout to get a more 
efficient and systematic terminal. 

“Although this necessitated remov- 
al of the office building, loading 
racks, all pipe line and pumps, it 
gave us the opportunity to do the 
job right,” Mr. Royle explains. 

“Whereas we had three small truck 
loading racks, we were able to erect 
one large, double-driveway rack with 
sufficient space for 12 loading stems 
and six meters, relocate the tank 
car loading rack, locate the office 
much nearer to all activities, shorten 
our driveways, and install all pipe 
lines above ground. 

“Our new system of manifolding 
our pipe lines is rather unique. It 
affords great flexibility for trans- 
ferring products from ship to tank, 
or from tank to tank, or for chang- 
ing one product from one meter to 





Gasoline Consumption 


(Figures from state tax bureaus; totals for 
previous year are in parentheses) 


DECEMBER, 1948 


Arizona — 19.0% increase — 18,784,951 gals 
(15,785,747). 

Arkansas — 7.9% increase—29,224,336 gals 
(27,218,902). Total 1948 consumption exceed- 


ed 1947 by 8.7% 

Colorado—8.5% increase—$1,661,384 collected 
($1,531,417) 

Connecticut—7.2% increase—36,457,544 gals 


(34,010,701). Total 1948 consumption  ex- 
ceeded 1947 by 4.7% 

Delaware — 5.2% increase — 5,432,036 gals 
(5,165,883). 


Dist. of Columbia—5.4% increase—14,576 
200 gals. (13,834,563) 
Maine—2.8% increase—15,923,868 gals. (15 


490,424) Total 1948 consumption exceeded 
1947 by 5.9% 

Maryland — 4.2% increase 36,739,133 gals 
(36,584,930) Total 1948 consumption exceed 
ed 1947 by 6.5% 

Minnesota—0.1°% decrease—-52,148,969 gals 
(52,210,337) 

New Hampshire 5.7% increase $368,779 
collected ($348,976) 

New Jersey 15.4% increase — 92,784,537 
gals. (80,411,009) 

New Mexico—8.1% increase—15,934,398 gals 
(14,738,482). 

New York—12.8% increase—169,075,692 gals 
(149,835,417). Total 1948 consumption ex 
ceeded 1947 by 7.1% 

Ohio—4.7% increase—155,093,725 gals. (148 
125,627). Total 1948 consumption exceeded 
1947 by 9.4% 

Oregon — 2.1% decrease 34,824,016 gals 
(35,565,437) Total 1948 consumption exceed 
ed 1947 by 8.8% 

Pennsylvania — 7.2% increase — 163,673,683 
(152,708,469). Total 1948 consumption ex 
ceeded 1947 by 8.5 

Rhode Island 3.6% increase 13,408,494 
gals, (12,935,776) 

Washington—3.4°% decrease—44,764,546 gals 
(46,359,834) 

JANUARY, 1949 

Arkansas—7.9°% increase 24,492,825 gals 
(22,691,827) 

Colorado—1.2% increase—$1,615,149 collect- 
ed ($1,595,195) 

Delaware — 12.6 increase 5,574,394 gals 
(4,950,323). 

Indiana 3.9% increase — 80,644,884 gals 
(77,650,531) 

Oregon 8.2% decrease 27,251,017 gals 
(29,691,728) 

Rhode Island 3.2% decrease — 11,023,191 


gals. (11,369,671) 
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Planning for Profit 





sists of 4-in. galvanized pipe and a 
double series of “three way-three 
port” valves which gives a very wide 
range of distribution from any tank 
through any of the loading pumps 
and meters. 











The dock can handle T-2 tankers. 
Now that the modernization is prac- 
tically complete, attention is being 
given to appearance so, as Mr. Hewitt 
puts it, “every jobber member can 
be proud of it.” 





In addition to Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Royle, the staff consists of: T. H. 
Albenesius, Jr., office manager; J. 
L. (Spike) McGee and Norman Mc- 
yee, salesmen; Carolyn Green and 
John Winter Kimes. 


Officers of Coastal, in addition to 
Mr. Hewitt, are: W. C. Hamrick, 
Gaffney, S. C., vice president; John 
H. White, Charleston, secretary-trea- 
surer. Directors are: Fred Lakey, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; D. H. McEachern, 





Operating heads of Coastal Terminals are shown here in the organization's new 
office building. Left to right are: Batson Hewitt. president: T. H. Albenesius, Jr., 


office manager; Harold Royle, plant superintendent Florence, S. C.: S. R. McMaster, 

Winnsboro, S. C.; H. Dewitt Plyler, 

another, should a meter become in- Cooper River which are arranged in Lancaster, S. C.; Mr. Hamrick; W. 

active from breakdown.” such a manner that products can L. Heinz, Columbia, S. C.; G. E. 

The pipe line system consists of be pumped through any pipe into Maultsby, Jacksonville, N. C.; W. L. 

one 10-in. and two 6-in. galvanized any tank or from any tank into ship McCreary, Augusta, Ga.; Mr. Hewitt. 

wrought iron, all-welded joint, pipes or barge. The truck and tank car L. A. Odom of Spartanburg, S. C., 
from the deep water dock on the loading lines and pump manifold con- is counsel. 


Quick, easy starts 
regardless of weather 









Hotstart 


ELECTRIC PRE-HEATER 


The KIM Hotstart is particularly valu- 





able in cold or cool weather, but its 











installation is worthwhile at all times, 
particularly on engines in vehicles be- 
ing used on short run or start and stop 
work. If you operate mobile or station- 
ary engines of any kind—Diesel or Gas 


-a KIM Hotstart will pay handsome 





dividends. Literature on request. 


Y Reduces motor wear and depreciation. | KIM Hotstart Mfg. Co 


| West 917 Broadway, Spokane 11, Wn. 


Y Prolongs battery life. 


| Please send literature, prices and name of local dealer. 


VY Cuts cost of terminal heating. | 
] Name = 
Y Quickly installed — four models. Raeeite 
| 
VY Use coupon for illustrated literature. | 
‘ Street City Zone State 


N 
farch 9, 1949 81 





Oil Company Promotion and Advertising 


Advertising campaign of Frontier seven Rocky Mountain stations. Com- 
tefining Co. that was launched in mercials designed to follow or pre- 
February to promote sales of its cede (or both) popular network pro- 
“Unisol Scrubbed” gasoline is said grams. 
to be the biggest single advertising 4. Handout literature and mailing 
venture in company history. Selling pieces describing how “impurities are 
media include: scrubbed out by passing the gasoline 

1. Newspaper advertising in 43 through 17 different chambers, each 
daily and weekly papers in Denver, containing a scrubbing solution. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and _ Scottsbluff, 5. Station identification banners. 
Nebr., with combined circulation of * * * 


almost one-half million. Atlantic Refining Co. has made ar- 


2. Three insertions in Western Farm rangements, for the third consecutive 
Life—-circulation more than 130,000. season, to sponsor television: broad- 
3. Radio spot commercials over casts of the home games of the Phil- 





NPN CLASSIFIED “Pays Off” 
For Another Advertiser 
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If there is something you'd like to buy from or sell to oil 
men whether it be tank trucks, drums, or your own know- 
how and skill, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS’ “Classi- 
fied Section” is the place to advertise it. See complete 
listing of rates and conditions immediately under the 
heading on the Classified Section of this issue. Write us 
TODAY. Classified Dept., National Petroleum News, 1213 
W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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adelphia Athletics and Phillies during 
the 1949 professional baseball season. 
Three Philadelphia television stations 
will operate on a rotating basis in 
order to cover all afternoon and night 
games, Atlantic says, and holiday 
and Sunday games will be given tele- 
vision coverage by two of the local 
stations, 
* * - 

Sponsorship of the ‘National Barn 
Dance” radio show by Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. will begin Saturday even- 
ing, March 19, over 68 stations of 
the American Broadcasting Co. Pro- 
gram, under 52-week contract, will 
promote Phillips “66” premium gaso- 
line and premium motor oil. 


* * + 


A civic buffet supper by Sohio Pe- 
troleum Co. marked the opening of 
a new $225,000 cafeteria and locker 
room building at its Latonia, Ky., 
refinery, Feb. 28. Company guests 
included: employes, Latonia mer- 
chants, Latonia and Covington, Ky., 
civic groups, city and county officials, 
and representatives of churches and 
other organizations. New building 
is the latest unit to the completed in 
a $533,000 construction program at 
the refinery. Earlier units included a 
water tower, pumps, deep wells, 
sewers and suction pits of Sohio Pe- 
troleum’s antipollution program on 
Banklick Creek. 


* * * 


Four additional farm publications 
Future Farmer of America papers in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi—have been included in the 
1949 farm advertising program of 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky), rais- 
ing to 12 the number of southeastern 
periodicals to be used. Insertions 
began with February issues. Ten in- 
sertions will be made throughout the 
year in the farm journals, six in 
Farm Bureau papers and Future 
Farmer of America papers. First ad, 
headed “As Southern as Grits,” was 
of institutional variety and developed 
theme that Kentucky Standard is ex- 
clusively a southern organization and 
that products are tailored for south- 
ern climate. 

r * , 

Broadcasts of the Golden Gloves 
Chicagoland finals and of the inter- 
national amateur boxing bouts will 
be commercially sponsored for the 
first time this year, with sponsorship 
being assumed by Standard Oil Co 
(Indiana), company reports. Both 
tournaments will be aired from sta- 
tion WGN, Chicago. Golden Gloves 
international finals are scheduled for 
May 18. 

Indiana Standard also has arranged 
for sponsorship of both the Indiana 
and Iowa state high school cham- 
pionship basketball tournaments and 
has lined up a new broadcast of 
news from Wichita, Kans. In addi- 
tion, Indiana Standard has renewed 
its sponsorship of 10 news or sports 
broadcasts over eight midwestern ra- 
dio stations. 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
10.00 per column inch. 
UNDISPLAYED: ‘For Sale’’, ‘““Wanted to Buy’, “Help Wanted’, 


“Business Opportunities’’, Miscellaneous classilica- ape + 
tions set in type this size without border—25 cents a word. Minimum All classilied advertisements are payable in advance. 





‘Position Wanted’’—1l0 cents a word. Minimum charge $2 per insertion 
>ox number counts 3 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesaay 
preceding date of issue. 





charge, $6.25 per insertion. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





For Sale 


For Sale 





FOR SALE 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


2—8000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, Coiled 
and Non-Coiled 


20—10000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 


1—5500-Barrel, Vertical, Bolted Type 
OTHER TANKS TOO! 

Also Complete Tank Cars! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 
INC. 

Founded 1930 
13456A 8S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 








LPG MAILING LIST 
FOR SALE 
Manufacturer with national distribu- 
tion, offers for sale, his mailing list of 
10,000 LPG dealers and distributors 
List is constantly cleaned and main- 




















tained List sells for $20.00 per 
thousand Only complete list for sale 
BOX 140 
FOR SALE 
| ; 
1941 White Tractor WA22 Motor with 
riginal rings 2 speed rear end. New 
wheel 1,000 gal 4 compartment 
Fruehauf trailer with 2 barrel carriers 
S23000_.00 
RK. S. PERRINE OIL Co, 
Phone 2244 
Mercer, Pa, 
GASOLINE & OIL HOSE 
Suction-type for Tank Trucks and 
Tank Cars. 19 ft. lengths of 21.” white 
tton-covered metal-lined Hose, with 
“s male & female coupling attached 
each length 
| $17.50 per length 
| b St Louis, Mo subject to prior 
t due to limited quantity 
| GOLDSTEIN-SCHWARTZ 


“The Rubber House’’ 
j 1305 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo, 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
7,000 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned-Painted-Tested 
Heavier-Safer-Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 
Also—Complete Tank Cars 
8,000 and 10,000-Gal. Cap. 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
NEWHALL-MARSHALL- 
WOOD, Inc. 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtland 7-8090 








FOR SALE 

11949 Fruehauf single compartment 
1100x24 tires, air, 3” lines, 5000 gal- 
lon capacity 

1947 Fruehauf single compartment 
1100x24_ tires air, 3” lines, S000 
gallon capacity 

1944 Fruehauf three compartment 
single axle, air, three inch lines, 4500 


gallon 
2 1943 Standard Steel, one compart- 
ment, tandem axle, air, 3” lines 


1000x22 tires, 4000 gallon capacity 

1943 Fruehauf 3 compartments, air 

1000x20 tires, tandem axle, 5000 gal- 

lon capacity 

1939 Heil Tandem axle 1000x20 tires 

3” lines, vacuum, 4000 gallon ca- 

pacity 

1948 GMC Tractors, Air, Model ACR 

752. 1100x22 tires 

1 1947 GMC Tractor, Air, Model ACR 
751, 1100x22 tires 

These GMC tractors are all in Al per- 

fect condition and ready for immediate 

use 

Phone, wire or write 


WILLIAM A. EVANS 
79 Fillmore Avenue 
Buffalo 10, New York 


~~ 


~ 











FOR SALE: 2—600 barrel riveted upright 
tanks WEBACO OIL COMPANY INC.., 
P. O. Box F, Webster, New York 


FOR SALE: 3812 gallon three compartment 
1945 Brockway tank truck with pump and 
meter Compartments 2038 gallons, 880 gal- 
lons and 894 gallons Excellent condition. 
Price $4000.00. BOX 139. 


1947 OWNER DRIVEN (9500 miles) Sharps- 
ville 4 compartment, 1000 gal. tank, Neptune 
Meter, reel and pump mounted on Dodge 
WFX32 two ton chassis $3,500.00 H. B 
CARTER, Cities Service Distributor, 668 Third 
Street, Beaver, Pennsylvania 





FOR SALE 
DIESELS and PUMPS 


3 New unused 475 BHP 5 cylinder 
Zaldwin Model VG Diesel Engines, 
one connected to Ingersoll-Rand Multi- 
stage Centrifugal Pump with Farrel- 
3irmingham Step-up Gear and two 
connected to Worthington Horizontal 
Triplex Double Acting Pumps, all units 
complete with Falk Couplings, Lum 
mus Coolers, other accessories 


Location Ohio immediate shipment 


Direct inquiries to THE BUCKEYE 
PIPE LINE COMPANY, Joseph Steele, 
Purchasing Agent, Room 2200, 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N,. 








STEEL DRUMS 


We can furnish you with bung 
type and full open head steel 
drums and pails suitable for 
lubricating oils, greases, fuel 
oils, etc. At any point. 
have your inquiries. 

BUCKEYE COOPERAGE COMPANY 


3800 Orange Ave. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Phone EXpress 3383 


Let us 





Business Opportunities 


WISH TO CONTACT party interested in i: 
vesting in, and becoming active member small 
gas & oil distributing business, Southern 
State, Age no barrier BOX 146 


CARBO & COMPANY, IMPORTERS OF PE- 
TROLEUM PRODUCTS POST BOX 1198, 
BOMBAY 1 TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 
CARBOCO BOMBAY require assistance of 
refiners and companies interested in petroleum 
trade who may contact us with specifications 


ind samples 


Positions Open 


RETAIL FUEL ODL MANAGER: Excellent 
opportunity for mature individual experienced 
in retail fuel oil sales and operations New 
York area Give full details Replies confi- 
dential BOX 142 


WANTED: Man between 25 & 35 to take 
charge of service station construction for 
small Independent Oil Marketing Company 
Must be able to work from blue print & 
should have some drawing ability Should be 
free to travel—Ohio Pennsylvania & West 
Virginia BOX 145 


Positions Wanted 


DIST. MANAGER AVAILABLE first of May 
Several years experience in se@iring locations, 
wouid like connections with iggressive firm 
that wishes to expand retail stations BOX 
143 


SALES EXECUTIVE: Business—producing ex- 
perience wholesale, commercial, service station, 
private brand, government and export. Knows 
petroleum, chemicals, TBA, equipment, avia- 
tion, automotive and heating 45, technical 
and business education, formerly Area Petro- 
leum Officer, BOX 130 





FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE 
AVAILABLI 


Can cover 200 mile radius from Cin- 


cinnati 30 years experience selling Oil 
Marketing and Service Station equip 
ment from coast to coast 

BOX 137 

















irch 9, 1949 





Wanted to Lease 


WOULD LIKE TO LEASE major oi! distribu 
torship in midwest lilinois referred 15 
years experience as Dist. Manager of private 
brand marketer BOX 141 


Export Agent Available 





Export Agent Available 
Would you like a New York 
export office with all its con- 
veniences and none of the ex- 
pense? 

We are interested in handling 
all exports for a well estab- 
lished oil refinery. We have our 
own offices abroad and our ex- 
perience in this field dates back 
twenty-five years. 

BOX 131 
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Hewitt Sea Loading Hose 
gives you faster flow and 
longer service life 


Here’s how to move more petroleum 
faster . . . and reduce your costs at 
the same time. 


Load and unload your tankers off- 
shore with Hewitt Sea Loading Hose! 
This time-proved hose, which is con- 
nected to your submerged pipe line, 
gives you a flexible, free-flowing 
passageway from ship to shore. 
Its smooth bore internal tube permits 
up to 50% faster flow! This gives you 
from 70 to 90% the carrying capacity 
of a rough bore hose 2” larger! 
Furthermore, Hewitt Sea Loading 
Hose is extremely strong and tough. 
It’s built to withstand terrific pres- 
sures, constant flexings, corrosive 


HEWITT-ROBINS ~ 


we 


| 


‘ 


* 
> Ae 


from Davey Jones’ 
locker! 


action and rough abrasive treat- 
ment. Special bead-wire reinforce- 
ment construction helps extend 
service life by millions of barrels! 

For details phone the Hewitt dis- 
tributor listed in the classified sec- 
tion of your phone directory. Or 
write to Hewitt Rubber Division, 
240 Kensington Ave., Buffalo 5, N.Y. 


HEWITT 


Sea Loading Hose 





HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL HOSE @ BELTING e PACKING 


T°, 
° 





+ 
* 





Hewitt offers the oil industry a 
complete line of special hoses 


For oil drilling: 
Rotary Drilling Hose 
Flexible Vibration Hose 
Mud Pump Suction Hose 


For oil refining: 
Oil Suction and Discharge Hose 
Sea Loading Hose 
Barge Loading Hose 
Fire Hose 
Flue Cleaning Hose 
Steam Hose 


For oil distributing: 
Tank Car Hose 
Tank Truck Hose 
Fuel Oil and Distillate Hose 
Gasoline Pump Hose 


also Propane-Butane Hose for all 
types of service 


INCORPORATED 
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About Oil P 








Young Jobbers 


Vice president of Sweney Gasoline 
& Oil Co., Peoria, Ill, is a young 
man whose jobbing career began in 
his early teens and whose oil indus- 
try training was bolstered by five 
years’ service with the refining and 
marketing programs of a major oil 
company. 


Jack C. Sweney, 35, didn’t join his 
dad's company at Peoria on a per- 
manent basis until 1946, following 
three vears service with the U. S. 
Navy during World War II. He be- 
gan, however. picking up the funda- 
mentals of the oil jobbing trade when 
only 13 by devoting after-school hours 
and summer vacations to work at 
Sweney service stations and ware- 
houses. Jack was already quite fa- 
miliar with his dad’s business by the 
time he was graduated as a bachelor 
£ Business Administration from the 
Commerce School, University of IIli- 


nois. 


Following his vyraduation, Jack 
noved to the East Coast where he 
ittended the Bayonne Refinery Schoul 
~ Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
Bayonne,N. J. There he_ studied: 
geology and production, transporta- 
tion, distillation processes, gas re- 
very, chemical purification, filtra- 
tion, wax processing, cracking, com- 
pounding and blending, and testing. 
After completing the course in 1937 
he was assigned duties in Tide Wa- 


ter 


er’s dealer development program, 
raveling the northeastern seaboard 
tates, doing promotional work with 
alers and lessee operated stations. 
‘his dealer development work was 
irt of Tide Water’s sales training 
rogram, so after several years in the 
romotional field, Jack was given the 
sition of salesman for most of the 
tate of Rhode Island, handling some 
lessee operated and dealer serv- 
stations. 


In March, 1942, Jack left Tide Wa- 
to enter the U. S. Navy. He 
ved overseas for several years, 
n was transferred to duty at Cor- 
Christi, Tex., before World War 
ended and he was ziven inactive 
itus. As a lieutenant commander 
vas personnel officer of the Naval 
Intermediate Training Command 
the staff of Adm. J. J. Clark. 


\ 


ick Went to work for Sweney Gas- 
& Oil in 1946 as division man- 
at Springfield, Ill., and became 
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Jack C. Sweney 


vice president in February, 1948. 
His father, P. D. Sweney, is company 
president. He has been operating in 
central Illinois for more than 30 
years. Operations cover an area of 
about 100 miles radius of Peoria. The 
company owns 18 bulk plants, plus 
a large water terminal at Peoria, and 
distributes ‘““‘Sweney” gasoline and oils 
to about 100 company-owned and 
dealer stations. 

Jack is a native of Osage, Ill, but 
now makes his home with wife and 
two-year-old daughter in Peoria. 





Fred Ehrle, private brand jobber in 
Toledo, Ohio, for the past 23 years, 
is rounding out 40 years in the oil 
industry in March. He started out 
with the Old Paragon Refining Co. as 
a tank wagon driver in 1909—the 
time when daily sales of 600 gals. and 
weekly sales of 3600 gals. were con- 
sidered top-notch performance. After 
leaving Paragon Refining, Mr. Ehrle 
was in the service station business 
for several years before setting up 
his jobbing business. He is a long- 
time member of the Elks, Maumee 


River Yacht Club, East Toledo Club, 
Eagles, Business Men’s Club of the 
YMCA and Small Business Men's 
Club. As chairman of the Boy Scouts 
Committee of the local Elks lodge, 
each year he transports several boys 
for a two-week camping trip in the 
Canadian wilds. 
* * * 

Victor VerMilyea has joined the La 
Gloria Corp., Corpus Christi, Tex., 
as head of the purchasing and traffic 
departments. He previously was with 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. as ad- 
ministrative assistant in the purchas- 
ing department. La Gloria is engaged 
in natural gasoline cycling operations. 

* * 4 

Richard T. Frankenstein is head of 
the newly-formed Macmillan Ring- 
free Oil Co. of Detroit now distribu- 
ting Macmillan products in south- 
eastern Michigan. Locations handling 
the products, Mr. Frankenstein says, 
will display a large red letter “M” 
outlined in white—said to be visible 
for a quarter of a mile. 

William G. Lyden, president of 
Lyden Oil Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been elected to his third consecu- 
tive term as president of the Greater 
Youngstown Area Foundation. 

* * * 

Cc. F. Beatty, director of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. and former president 
of Socony Paint Products Co., has 
been re-elected for a one-year term 
as a board member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, an in- 
dependent and non-profit institution 
for the study and encouragement of 
a wider understanding of current 
economic problems. Mr. Beatty has 
been with the Socony-Vacuum organ- 
ization since 1912 

* * * 

In recognition of services to France 
during and after the war, Jay White- 
cotton, of the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment of Socony-Vacuum, was made 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
in ceremonies at Washington Feb. 19 
participated in by French Ambassa- 
dor Henri Bonnet. From 1936-41, Mr. 
Whitecotton was Socony’s products 
representative in France. In 1942, he 
went to North Africa, in connection 
with company contracts with the 
Army Transport Command, later be- 
coming petroleum advisor to the U. 8. 
Air Force Headquarters at Algiers. 
Entering France after the southern 
invasion, he helped allocate oil stocks 
to civilians and, at the cessation of 
hostilities, resumed his old post at 
Paris. He is now located with the 
company in New York 





ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





New members of the Georgia In- 
dependent Oilmen’s Assn. in- 
clude: J. F. Touchstone, Thrift Oil 
Co., Covington, Ga., John A. Meeks, 
Lamar Oil Co., Barnsville, Ga., and 
Batson L. Hewitt, Coastal Terminals, 
Inc., Charleston S. C. The association 
will hold its next convention in Aug- 
usta, Ga., July 13-14. 


New officers of the San Joaquin 
Valley Oil Producers’ Assn. are: 
president, Ernest E. Pyles; vice presi- 
dents, H. F. Owen (incumbent) and 
Lowell W. Saunders; secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles Premo. Board members 
designated include: J. B. Spellacy, L. 
A. Granson, R. E. McCarthy, R. E. 
Gignoux, E. C. Reid, W. C. Whaley, 
W. M. Keck, Jr., H. R. Pauley, Rich- 
ard Fenton, L. L. Aubert, Ross McCol- 
lum, J. M. Feldman, and = Messrs. 
Pyles, Owen, Saunders and Premo. 


The following have been named 
counsellors of the department of 
manufacturing, National Petroleum 
Assn., to assist W. B. Burt, Socony- 
Vacuum, trustee in charge of the de- 
partment: F. I. L. Lawrence, Kendall 
Refining; D. E. Bechtel, Quaker 
State Oil Refining; F. W. Irwin, Ash- 
land Oil & Refining; E. B. McConnell, 
Standard Oil (Ohio): A. W. Winter, 


Roosevelt Oil; and H. S. Chase, Tide 
Water Associated. 
* * * 

James S. Haskins of the Fred El- 
dean Organization has_ transferred 
from the Great Lakes District Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee to the 
New York-New Jersey district. With 
offices in Chicago, he had been work- 
ing on the oil industry account for 
more than 18 months .. . Frederick 
Grinnell, former assistant director 
of public information of the North 
Atlantic area office, American Red 
Cross, has joined the Fred Eldean 
Organization as district representa- 
tive to work with Mr. Haskins. 

Former Independent oil jobber, 
L. H. Rogers of Lorain, Ohio, is now 
district manager of Erie Meter Sys- 
tems, Inc., Erie, Pa. Mr. Rogers also 
will represent Ohio Oil Equipment 
Co., Columbus, Erie Meter affiliate, 
in the northwestern part of Ohio. 
Since disposing of his oil business 
several years ago, Mr. Rogers has 
served as a representative in the 
Ohio General Assembly. He is a past 
president and director of the Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers Assn. and is 
now working under John R. Wood- 
ward, Erie Meter’s Ohio division man- 
ager, Cleveland. 





Howard A. Coffin, former Michi- 
gan and Ohio manager for Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. and more recently a 
U. S. congressman from Michigan, is 
now associated with Don Hogate, 
former Washington newspaper corres- 
pondent, in the Industrial Servic 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. Organiza- 
tion is designed to serve manufac- 
turers who have need of Washington 
contacts but who maintain no offices 
there. 


* 


Several oil men are included in the 
29 new directors added to the board 
of Stanford Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University. They include: W. W. 
Valentine, president, Fullerton Oil Co 
Los Angeles; R. G. Follis, vice chair 
man of the board, Standard Oil Co 
of California; William L. Stewart, Jr., 
executive vice president, Union Oil 
Co.; and Tom Slick of San Antonio 
Tex. 


+ 


W. H. Griffin, Jr., state manage: 
The Texas Co., Columbia, S. C., is 
chairman of the South Carolina Oi! 
Industry Information Committee . . 
S. M. Treadway, Shell Oil Co., and 
R. O. Goodykoontz, Esso Standard Oil 
Co., have been made state vice chair- 
men. 


MODERN QUALITY BULK STORAGE TANKS 


Expertly Designed and Welded 
for absolutely tight, long 
Underground Service 





NEWARK, OHIO 


MODERN WELDING COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Fabricators of Steel Products 


OWENSBORO, KY. 





Write for Catalogue 
and estimates on 


Special Installations. 





ORLANDO, FLA. 


STORAGE TANKS FOR THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Export Office: 238 Saratoga Street, New Orleans, La. 
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Shea, Burns Brothers, 
»w York fuel oil dealer, is chairman 
the Special Gifts Committee, Coal 
d Fuel Division of the Cardinal’s 


Committee of the Laity, for the 1949 


fund appeal on behalf of Catholic 
charities James E. Dyer, Sin- 


clair Refining Co., 
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pany offices have been 


is vice chairman 
the committee. 


L. A. High, who has _ headed 
ppey Oil Co., Rippey, Ia., for more 
an 20 years, has erected a new 
rehouse and purchased a new truck 
d tank, He is a City Council mem- 
r and an officer in the local Lions 
ub. 


William F. Malichow, owner of Ma- 
1e Oil Co., Malone, N. Y., is install- 
service stations 
d larger tanks on trucks “as fast 
possible.” He bought three new 
icks this past year. 


C. B. Garretson of Coast Petroleum 
California reports tnat 
moved 


com- 
from 
Seventh St., Los Angeles, 
the new General Petroleum build- 
South Flower St., Los 


Angeles. 


Modern ultra-violet sanitary protection sweeping 
the nation! Be among the first to install these 


g 


B 
{ 


Thomas E. Sunderland, general 
counsel of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
since June 1948, was recently elected 
a director of the company, (see NPN 
Feb. 23, p. 24) filling a position va- 
cant since the 
death in Novembe1 
1947 of Buell F. 
Jones, vice presi- 
dent and general 
counsel. Mr. Sun- 
derland 
Mr. Jones as a di- 
rector of -an 
Ameriican Petrole- 
um & Transport 
Co. in January 
1948 and continues 
to serve in that ca- 
pacity. He went 
to Indiana Stand- 
ard from the 
counsel with 


succeeded 





Mr. Sunderland 


position of 
Pan-Am, a 


general 


subsidiary, 


with whom he had been since 1940. 
During World War II, Mr. Sunder- 
land was a colonel with the U. S. Aji 


Forces and was awarded the Bronz 
Star for his contributions to th: 
U. S. strategic bombing survey in the 
European Theater. 


Herbert R. Wakefield, credit man- 
ager, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, 


NEW SPERTI SANITIZERS 
BANISH ODORS...KILL GERMS 


FOR ONLY I OR 2 


reat traffic builders! 


uild goodwill with the new Sperti Sanitizer! 
nlike most sterilizers, the Sanitizer not only 


terilizes the toilet seat, its powerful, invisible 


a 


tra-violet rays kill germs over and under the 
around the bowl and floor area where 
st odors form! Amazingly efficient—kills 
er 98% of toilet-bowl germs in 5 min- 
s! Surprising low cost operation—less 
lc per day! Installed by anyone in 10 
utes! No cumbersome seat-holder needed; 
lires no new seat or bowl; fits most fix- 
s, with or without box. Complete with 
advertising ultra-violet sanitary pro- 
n. Write today for free information. 


'S) Fits most fixtures . . . with or 
without box! 
9 
; SPERTI FARADAY, INC. 
» ULTRAVIOLET FOR EVERY APPLICATION | 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO + 





h 9, 1949 


CENTS A DAY! 





Check “These 
Amazing "Features 
oe Sterilizes 


surrounding area! 


toilet seat plus 


(2) Kills over 98% of toilet bowl 
germs helps 
offensive odors! 


prevent 


© No clumsy, hard-to-work seat- 
holders needed! 


@) Attached by anyone in 10 


only toil 
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dropped in on the 
the Cleveland 


meeting of 
Club. He 


reports that underground storage 
tanks are still in rather short sup- 
ply. 


Samuel G. Trainor has 
sales manager of the 
Heating Corp., 


been named 
Massachusetts 
His back- 
ground in the sales direction and or- 
ganization field include organizing 
and directing sales for Modern Home 
Utilities, Inc., and the operation of 
his own business in Connecticut. Dur- 
ing World War II he was with WPB 
and OPA. 


Cambridge 


Edward W. Beltz, formerly with 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., was se- 


lected as chief of exploration for the 
U. S. Navy’s Alaskan Reserve No. 4. 
He is to co-ordinate all geology and 


ge ophysics. 


Owner of Bradley & Boswell, F. B. 
Bradley, reports from his 
Va., headquarters that operations 
have been boosted with the addition 
of 10 new accounts 
and purchase of a warehouse and 
two tank truc! 


Ellerson, 


service Station 






ONLY $39.50| 
COMPLETE 


Iilustration shows how invisible, germ-killing ray sterilizes not 


seat but also surrounding area where odors form. 





minutes! 











FAMOUS SPERTI WALL MODEL 





Hangs along any wall. Helps eliminote air-borne 
bocteria and odors Specially designed louvre 


circulates air past germ-killing ultra-violet tube 


only 19,95 


"Volume discounts 
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Refusal to support the Gillette divorcement bills in the form 
in which they were presented to Congress and opposition 
to a proposed state gasoline tax increase were voted at the 
Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. 27th annual meeting at 
Peoria, Feb. 15 through 17, as result of marked association 
leadership. Officers and directors for 1949 are shown here. 
Seated, left to right are: Frank E. Morrison, Morrison Bros. 
Home Oil Co., Marion, director; Karl D. Friend, K. Friend & 


Co., Chicago, director; Roy J. Thompson. 
Chicago, vice president; Elzie Huot, 


Kankakee, president; G. A. Primm, executive secretary of the 


Eugene L. Cleaves, vice president 
of James P. Berry Co., New York, 
sank a hole-in-one—probably one of 
the first recorded in 1949——during a 


spell of warm weather Jan. 9. Mr. 

Cleaves’ third hole-in-one of his ca- 

reer was made on the fifth hole 

(135 yards) with a No. 8 iron at 

3onnie Briar Club, Larchmont, N. Y. 
* + * 


Oil man’s daughter, Patsy Landis, 
recently won a total of $10,000 worth 
of prizes by correctly answering the 
mystery question on a radio pro- 
gram. Her father is Harold U. Lan- 
dis, who has for many years distrib- 
uted Richfield Oil Corp. products as 
owner of the Penn Oil Co. of Leba- 
non and Reading, Pa. 


* * + 


J. B. Alford has joined the staff 
of the Petroleum Branch, American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers, Dallas. He is to serve as 
assistant executive secretary for the 
branch and as editor of the Journal 
of Petroleum Technology, new AIME 


monthly magazine to be published 
in Dallas for international circula- 
tion. He recently was engaged in 


public relations and publication work 
in Dallas. 
*” * * 


J. E. Jacobs of New England Oil 
Burner Co., Barre, Vt., recently ac- 
quired a new service station, 10 new 
dealer accounts, and five new trucks. 
He has been in business since 1922. 


Kempton; 


Apex Motor Fuel Co., 
Baron-Huot Oil Co., 


Robert Searle, salesman, western 
wholesale division, Sun Oil Co., re- 
tired recently after more than 21 
years of service and was succeeded 
by Eugene A. Walter. Mr. Searle, who 
joined Sun in 1927, had traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the Southwest. 


* * * 


Lt. Col. Earl Chase has been de- 
tached from Armed Services Petro- 
leum Board and assigned to duty at 
Camp Lee, Va. His post as ASPB’s 
plans division director and liaison of- 
ficer for Office of Quartermaster 
General is expected to be filled by a 
senior colonel next June. Meanwhile, 
work is being handled by former 
ASPB officer, Lt. Col. Merton Singer, 
lately assistant to Lt. Col. John D. 


Hines, chief of QM’s’ Petroleum 
Branch. 
* * + 
Arthur F. Bowe, acting manager 


of the Gulf Coast district laboratory, 
Houston, Du Pont Co., has been pro- 
moted to manager of the eastern 
district laboratory of the petroleum 
chemicals division. He joined Du Pont 
in 1947 after service with Cities Ser- 


vice Oil Co. as plant chemist and 
control chemist. 
* * * 
Rear Adm. Burton B. Biggs has 


taken up his duties as new executive 


officer of the Armed Services Pe- 
troleum Board. 


* * * 


General manager of Standard-Vac- 
uum Oil Co.’s India division, Clifford 








ss Kae r. 
Bo ded 


association; William Breitwieser, New Era Oil Co., Belleville, 
director; Claude Ware, Ware Oil Co., Springfield, director, 
and H. E. Hendricks, 
rector. Standing left to right are directors: A. L. Lake, Lib- 
erty Oil Co., Waukegan; L. M. Nickerson, Nickerson Oil Co.. 
Miles G. Schermerhorn, 
LaSalle; Paul M. Reece, Dycus Oil Co., Brownstown; Clyde 
Carson, Dixon Oil Co., Dixon; Clyde O. Lyddon, Smith Oil 
& Refining Co., Rockford: Fred Blumenkamp, Illmo Oil Co.. 
East St. Louis; William M. Patterson, Patterson Bros Oil Co.. 
Williamsville, and J. T. (Tom) Kelly, Kelley Oil Co., Altoona 


Hendricks Brothers, Farmersville, di- 


Schermerhorn Oil Co., 


B. Marshall, has been elected to the 
board. Mr. Marshall, who headed th: 
division including Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon, since 1944, first joined 
Standard-Vacuum in 1920. During 
World War II, as assistant division 
general manager, he aided in com- 
pany efforts to supply high-octan 
gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts to Allied forces in India, Burma, 
Ceylon and sections of China. His new 
duties are being performed at th: 
company’s New York office. 
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BETTER 
TRACTION! 


Cordomatic Cushion TIRES 


— Plus — 


Have you ever watched a caterpillar “ease” COLD RUBBER in the treads to give 
up and over the humps and bumps—that’s (“@jy,) them non-skid—long-wearing quali- 
the action of the great. new Fleet-Wing Nr ties far beyond anything yet offered 
COLD RUBBER Cordomatic Cushion to the motoring public. In every way this 
Tires. They have the most modern prin- _ superior tire product gives Fleet-Wing Jobbers 
ciples of low pressure travel wrapped up _—_ and their dealers an extra profit opportunity 
in a handsome and practical new design. through sheer quality. 


If you are interested in having an exclusive franchise for this tire in your territory, write to 
Tire Division of Fleet-Wing Corporation, Cleveland, for particulars. 


QUALITY—DEPENDABILITY KEEPS FLEET-WING FIRST 





WiNc|] FLEET-WING CORPORATION 


1438 MIDLAND BUILDING 7 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


-- THE JOBBER BRAND 





